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PREFACE 





In recent years there have appeared a number of excellent socio- 
ethical studies of early Christianity. Some authors have devoted 
their attention to the social teaching in general of the early Church. 
Others have limited themselves to a particular social ideal; for 
example, the opinion of wealth in Christian Antiquity. To date, 
however, the attitude towards labor in early Christianity has not 
been expressly treated. It is the purpose of this book to set forth 
that attitude, to show what the Christians of the first six centuries 
thought of labor. 

The word labor in its ordinary usage has several connotations. 
As used in this study labor regularly signifies manual work. How- 
ever, in ancient times there was no distinction between skilled and 
unskilled work, between the workingman and the professional man, 
between the artisan and the artist. Anyone who received a recom- 
pense for his services, whether he be a hewer of wood, a sculptor, 
an architect, or even a physician, was considered a workman: he 
earned his living by making or doing something for another. But 
it would be an oversimplification to conclude that only he who sold 
his services was considered a worker or that no kind of work was 
regarded as superior or inferior to another. The peasant who 
worked on his own farm and sold none of his produce was, not- 
withstanding, considered a workman. A profession which required 
& maximum of proficiency or a minimum of physical effort was 
more highly regarded than one which did not. Accordingly, in the 
pages that follow labor regularly refers to any form of bodily work 
or of work done for another, but occasionally it refers only to hard, 
burdensome work, especially the exercise of a craft. 

To fully appreciate the attitude towards labor in early Chris- 
tianity, it is necessary to have some understanding of the contem- 
porary non-Christian attitude. What was the influence of the 
latter on the former? In what respects did they agree? In what 
respects did they differ? Did Christianity effect a change in the 
attitude towards labor? Above all, were the Christians of antiquity 
more favorably or less favorably disposed towards labor than their 
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non-Christian contemporaries? ΤῸ answer these and similar ques- 
tions some knowledge is required of the opinion of manual work in 
the cultures in which Christianity took root. The early Christians 
were of either Jewish or Gentile extraction. In this twofold lineage 
there were represented the two dominant forces with which the 
early Church was confronted, namely, Judaism and Roman Hel- 
lenism. Judaism was more than a religion; it was a self-seques- 
tered theocracy with a distinctive culture long established and 
zealously conserved. In Roman Hellenism, on the other hand, the 
philosophy and culture of Greece were united with the juris- 
prudence and statecraft of Rome to fashion a civilization that must 
forever arouse the admiration of men. But, although they had 
adopted Hellenistic culture, the Romans differed from the Greeks 
in mentality. The Romans were practical; the Greeks, speculative. 
This difference of mentality is reflected in the attitude of each 
towards labor. In presenting the non-Christian view of manual 
work as the background for the Christian view, the non-Christian 
opinion will be restricted to that of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the Jews. 

I am happy to take this occasion to thank His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Francis P. Keough, D.D., Bishop of Providence, 
for the opportunity of pursuing graduate studies at the Catholic 
University of America. I also wish to express my gratitude to the 
Reverend Johannes Quasten, 8. T. D., Professor of Ancient Church 
History, Patrology, and Christian Archeology. It was he who sug- 
gested the topic of the present volume and under whose pains- 
taking and patient guidance this book was written. Likewise I 
make grateful acknowledgment to the members of the Faculty of 
Sacred Theology, especially to the Reverend Joseph C. Fenton, 
S. T. D., and the Reverend Alfred C. Rush, C. SS. R., 8. T. D., who 
read the manuscript and offered a number of suggestions for its 
improvement. I owe a special debt of gratitude to the Reverend 
Edward P. Arbez, 8.S., 5. T. D., Assistant Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, for his generous and invaluable assist- 
ance on various points of Sacred Scripture and Rabbinic literature. 
To the Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph. D., Professor of Sociology, 
for his kind advice and to the Reverend Bernard M. Kelly and the 
Reverend Anthony I. Robinson for their careful examination of the 
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footnotes I am sincerely grateful. 1 extend my thanks to the 
Librarians of the Catholic University, the Library of Congress, 
Harvard University, Providence College, and Brown University for 
their many services. Finally, I want to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Oxford University 
Press for permission to reproduce plates. 
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ΡΑΚΤῚ 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR IN 
ANCIENT CULTURE 


CHAPTER I 


LABOR AMONG THE GREEKS 


Historians differ in their conclusions on the Greek attitude to- 
wards labor. The majority, especially the older ones, hold that 
the Greeks had an utter contempt for manual labor. Others main- 
tain that they did not disesteem physical work—at least to the 
extent that has been commonly assumed.*’ A very smal] number 
contend that the Greeks were fond of labor and that the older 
opinion to the opposite is not based on first-hand sources.” 

Perhaps, one of the reasons for the discrepancy among authori- 
ties relative to the Greek outlook on labor is the confusion by many 
historians of the upper or ruling class with the whole body of 
society. Many authorities have drawn their inferences entirely 
from the remains of classical literature. Yet, the literary remains 
are the product of the more favored class, and, as a rule, are little 
more than the evidence of the cultured class about itself.* They 
rarely present the thoughts and sentiments of the lower classes, the 
vast majority of the people. To reach the mentality of the latter it 
is necessary to consult the various texts on papyri, stone, and 
earthenware wherein these people have expressed their thoughts and 
their sentiments. Those historians who have come to a more favor- 
able conclusion on the Greek attitude towards labor have stressed 
such texts—occasionally to the underemphasis of the literary 


* For the view that the Greeks utterly scorned labor, cf. W. Drumann, 
Arbeiter u. Communisten in Griechenland u. Rom (K6énigsberg, 1860), 24 ff. 
For the more favorable view of the Greek attitude towards labor, ef. H. 
Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), 10 ff. 

* Thus, for instance, T. Zielinski, The Religion of Ancient Greece (tr. G. 
Noyes, London, 1926), 38: “Some one once ventured to assert that the 
ancient Greeks despised and scorned physical work, and ever since that time 
this absurd statement has been wandering unchecked through the pages of 
manuals and compendiums that derive their material at second hand or at 
tenth hand.” 

* A. Deissmann, “ Primitive Christianity and the Lower Classes,” The 
Expositor, 7 series, 38 (1909), 100 ff. 
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sources. A combination of the remains of classical literature and 
of the archeological sources should yield about as accurate a pic- 
ture of the Greek attitude as can be obtained. Again, it must not 
be assumed that this attitude remained constant during the various 
ages of Greek history. 


1. THE CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR 


The men of the Homeric Age evidently esteemed labor. The 
gods and goddesses were represented as working with their hands. 
Athena wove and fashioned the wonderful πέπλοι with which the 
deities were clothed.* Apollo once tended sheep for the king of 
Thessaly and Poseidon built the ramparts of Troy.° Hephaestus 
built the palaces of the gods and at the request of Thetis made 
arms for Achilles.* Just as the gods worked with their hands, so 
mortal men. Odysseus was a mighty worker. In agricultural and 
pastoral labor ne was without peer. What pride in farmwork there 
is in his boast to a rival: 


If we should vie, which of us could do the more work in the meadows 
in the spring, in the long days, I should have my well-curved sickle and 
you another, and we should mow without eating till the dusk.... If we 
had to drive a good pair of oxen... to plough a field of four acres, you 
would see how straight I drive a furrow.’ 


It is apparent from these words that Odysseus had mastered the 
art of farming. Yet, he was the king of Ithaca and the master of 
fifty slaves. Nor were the tools of the artisan less esteemed than 
the plough by Odysseus and his royal contemporaries. Lycaon, the 
son of Priam, is described as cutting down the shoots of the wild fig 
tree to fashion the seat of a chair.® Paris builds his home with the 
help of skilled craftsmen.’° Odysseus constructs his house by him- 


“Homer, Iliad 5, 734-35 (OCT Homer 1, Allen). 

5 Tbid., 21, 441 ff. (ibid., 2). 

°Ibid., 14, 166-68 (ibid.). See plate I: a picture of a red-figured 
amphora from Nola on which Hephaestus is depicted as making the 
armor of Achilles in the presence of Thetis. 

7Homer, Odyssey 18, 366-374 (OCT Homer 4, Allen). Cf. 6. Glotz, 
Ancient Greece at Work (London, 1926), 14. 

® Homer, Odyssey 7, 103 (OCT Homer 3, Allen). 

° Homer, Iliad 21, 37-38 (OCT Homer 2, Allen). 

10 Tbid., 21, 313-315 (ibid.). 


PLATO I 





ATTIC RED-FIGURED AMPHORA FROM NOLA: 


HEPHAESTUS WORKING ON THE ARMOR OF ACHILLES IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THETIS, 


(See Page 2) 


Courtesy of the Museum of ine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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self, makes furniture for it, plaits his bed with gold, silver and 
ivory.1t In Homeric times a man was a master of many trades. 
He was a mason, carpenter, and smith, as well as a farmer. 

This was a period of family economy. Hach family had a house- 
hold of varying size composed of kinsfolk and servants. Labor was 
common. to all, each contributing his share in a group which tried 
to be self-sufficient. By combining the work of the various mem- 
bers all the necessities of life were produced within the household. 
Everyone was accustomed to work, and no labor of any kind was 
beneath the dignity of the noblest men and women.’ 

Outside the family, there were a number of artisans who worked 
for others. There were wheelwrights,’* carpenters,** leather- 
workers,’> and smiths.** Many of these craftsmen were famous for 
their skill and were highly regarded. Some were thought to have 
received direct inspiration from the gods, they so excelled in their 
calling.*7 All were free.** But although they were accorded con- 
siderable respect, they did not enjoy the prestige which accrued to 
the landholder. The hired artisan was the social and political 
inferior of the head of a household,?® not because of the craft he 
worked, but because he did not own land and had to sell his services. 

The epics of Homer deal with the landed aristocracy. It is to 
Hesiod that we must go for a picture of the small farmer. Hesiod 
lived at the end of the Homeric era.*° His was an age of tragic 
transition, of the breakdown of family economy. The idea of self- 
sufficiency within the household and the attitude towards labor, 
which was based on that idea, were on the wane. It was a time of 
oppression for the poor: the lords of the land trying to reduce the 
small farmers to serfs or hired men. The necessity of labor was a 
fearful reality, and idleness the prelude to disaster. 


*1 Homer, Odyssey 23, 190 (ibid., 4). 

12 ας Calhoun, The Business Life of Ancient Athens (Chicago, 1926), 13. 
** Homer, Iliad 4, 485-486 (OCT Homer 1, Allen). 

*4 Tbid., 4, 110-111 (ibid.). 15 Ibid., 7, 219-221 (ibid.). 

δ Homer, Odyssey 3, 425 and 432 (ibid., 3). 

“τ Homer, Iliad 15, 410-412; Odyssey 6, 232-234. 

5 G. Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, op. cit., 28. 

ἦα, Glotz, La cité grecque (Paris, 1925), 42. 


” The Homeric Age is reckoned as extending from the eleventh to the 
eighth century B.C. 
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Hesiod was keenly aware of the plight of the farmer. A great 
part of his life had been spent among the farmer-folk and shepherds 
of Boetia. It was to the pursuits of these humble people that he 
dedicated his poetry, and their outlook on labor is reflected therein. 
Hfesiod preached the necessity of work, and he energetically con- 
demned idleness: 


For hunger is meet comrade for the sluggard. . . . Through work men 
grow rich in flocks and in substance. ... If you work, the idle will soon 
envy you as you grow rich... . An evil shame is the needy man’s 
companion.”? 


In the opinion of Hesiod there is nothing dishonorable in the 
obligation of labor. It is the law of Zeus. “ Both gods and men 
are angry with a man who lives idle.” ?* “ Through work men... 
are much better loved by the immortals.” ?* “ Work is no disgrace, 
it is idleness which is a disgrace.” ** Evidently the growing dis- 
esteem for work among the landed aristocracy had penetrated the 
lower classes. The peasant farmer was beginning to feel the social 
stigma attaching to manual labor. Hesiod had perceived this tend- 
ency and he sought to check it with the terse response: “ Work is 
not a matter of reproach, but idleness is.” 

With good reason Hesiod has been acclaimed “ the pioneer cham- 
pion of labor.” > But it is quite another matter to hold that he 


21 Hesiod, Works and Days, 302-317 (LOL Hesiod, Evelyn-White 24): 
λιμὸς γάρ τοι πάμπαν ἀεργῷ σύμφορος ἀδνρί. 
ἐξ ἔργων δ᾽ ἄνδρες πολύμηλοί τ᾽ ἀφνειοί re: 
εἰ δέ κε ἐργάζῃ, τάχα σε ζηλώσει ἀεργὸς πλουτεῦντα" 
αἰδὼς δ᾽ οὐκ ἀγαθὴ κεχρημένον ἄνδρα κομίζει. 

22 Tbid., 303 (ibid.): τῷ δὲ θεοὶ νεμεσῶσι καὶ ἀνέρες, ὅς κεν ἀεργὸς ζώῃ. 

28 101α., 308-309 (ibid.): ἐξ ἔργων δ᾽ ἄνδρες. .. πολὺ φίλτεροι ἀθανάτοισιν. 
An alternative version reads: “ And, working, you will be much better 
loved both by gods and men; for they greatly dislike the idle.” 

24 Thid., 313 (ibid., 26): ἔργον δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὄνειδος, depyin δέ τ᾽ ὄνειδος. Hesiod 
seems to have meant any kind of labor, not merely agriculture, for, as 
Guiraud observes (P. Guiraud, La main d’euvre industrielle dans Vancienne 
Gréce, Paris, 1900, 37) “en proclamant que ‘le travail n’a rien de 
honteux’ le poéte n’établit aucune distinction entre les objets auxquels 
il s’applique.” 

*5,A. Trever, A History of Greek Economic Thought (Chicago, 1916) 33; 
cf. R. von Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage u. des Sozialismus tn 
der antiken Welt (3 ed., Munich, 1925), 1, 143. 
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“ emphasizes the dignity of manual labor.” *° He did defend physi- 
cal work, particularly agriculture, against the opprobrium which 
many cast upon it. He declared that idleness was a disgrace and an 
offense against the gods, but the value he attached to labor was 
merely negative. He urged work as an escape from poverty and 
hunger, and as the means of acquiring wealth. Ilesiod saw nothing 
dignified or ennobling in labor, however. It was a law of the gods 
inasmuch as it was a penalty imposed by the gods. He regarded 
work as a drudgery, a heavy and unnatural yoke which has been 
laid upon life.*” The fact that labor is necessary constitutes, In 
Hesiod’s opinion, a proof of the world’s decline. There was a time 
when men lived like gods: they were free of pain and labor.” 
The earth spontaneously produced a bounteous board.?® But in 
the course of time men lost their pristine piety, and the earth 
was beset with decay. In punishment for their misdeeds, the gods 
condemned men to a life of hardship and labor. In contrast to the 
ease and plenty of the Golden Age, Hesiod found his own time to be 
an Iron Age. How happy his lot if he had lived in the former 
days! “For now,” we hear his bitter lamentation, “is there truly 
a race of iron; men will never rest from labor and hardship by day, 
or from perishing by night.” *° 

The poetry of Hesiod thus reveals a growing disesteem for labor 
among the farming-folk of Boetia. The times were hard, and the 
struggle for existence was bitter. The peasant was goaded on to 
work by the fearful specter of starvation.*t Hesiod was constrained 
to confess that labor is a crushing burden inflicted upon men, but, 
nevertheless, a means of satisfying needs and acquiring possessions. 

Yet the plight of the small farmer grew worse. The Dorian con- 
quest reduced whole races of farmers to serfdom. In other lands, 


7° Ibid., 14, cf. C. Moore, The Religious Thought of the Greeks (Cam- 
bridge, 1916), 31. 
“ΤῈ, Borne-H. Francois, A Philosophy of Work (tr. F. Jackson, London, 
London, 1938), 52. 
78 Hesiod, Works and Days, 110-114 (LCL H esiod, Evelyn-White, 10). 
ὅθ Tbid., 117-118 (ibid.). 
8° Tbid., 176-177 (ibid., 14): 
vuv yap δὴ γένος ἐστὶ σιδήρεον: οὐδέ ποτ’ ἦμαρ 
παύονται καμάτου καὶ οἰζύος, οὐδέ τι νύκτωρ φθειρόμενοι" 


ἀν Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 22. 
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increased commerce was used to the disadvantage of the peasant, 
forcing him into debt and finally into serfdom. No longer did the 
landowner work with his sons and a few servants. The heads of 
great families now lived in the style of kings, their power based on 
possession of land and cattle. Their occupation became the pur- 
suit of arms. Their fathers spent only their spare time at this 
pursuit, but the nobles of the Archaic period spent all their time 
at it. They alone possessed the armor which made the soldier a 
man of bronze. Having gained almost exclusive control of the 
land, the nobility compelled tenants to work it and gave them a 
pittance for their labors. In Attica at the beginning of the sixth 
century the tenant was called a hectemor because he received one- 
sixth of what he produced ! 

But serfdom was localized to the landed estates. The older and 
more general system was slavery. There had always been a few 
slaves in the household. With increased wealth, however, more 
needs were created and more slaves were required to supply these 
needs. <A larger number were employed at household duties. In 
the cities a thriving commerce engaged many more. As the number 
of slaves swelled, the contempt for manual labor increased. The 
nobles had long looked down on work and left it to their tenants. 
But the tenants, at least, were free men; they were not slaves. In 
this way, the prejudice of the aristocracy was transferred to the 
free man. Manual labor was now considered a servile activity.*” 

The social and political opprobrium vented upon physical work 
was soon sanctioned by law. A number of states enacted legislation 
inimical to labor. Chief among these was Sparta. At the end of 
the eighth century the Spartans seized the fertile plains of Mes- 
senia and reduced the inhabitants to serfdom. The spoils were 
distributed; and a constitution, attributed to Lycurgus** and 
founded on strict militarism, was established to perpetuate owner- 
ship. There was to be a fixed number of soldiers, who were to be 
supported by the land. The best land, together with the serfs 
attached to it, was distributed equally among the Spartan families. 
Each parcel of land was called an “ ancestral portion” and con- 


32 (αι, Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, op. cit., 86. 
88 Xenophon, Constitution of the Lacedem, 7, 2 (LCL Xenophon, Scripta 
Minora, Marchant 158). 
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stituted an inalienable patrimony handed down to the eldest son. 
The serfs that went with the land were called Helots; their condi- 
tion was unalterable. The law specified that each Helot should 
have a master, who could not sell him or send him away, who could 
not free him, or increase or diminish his annual rent. Only the 
state could change his status. 

The younger sons could ply a trade or work the remaining farm 
land. But the soldier-citizen, the true Spartiate, was forbidden by 
law to engage in manual labor.** He was provided with land and 
workers, and was assured of his sustenance so that he might have 
“an abundance of leisure ” ** for military and civic duties. Even 
agriculture, the most esteemed occupation, was barred to him. He 
owned the land, but only the serfs could cultivate 1.59 

Other states passed laws equally hostile to manual labor. “ At 
Thebes,” so Aristotle tells us, “there was a law that no man could 
hold office who had not retired from business for ten years.” 7. The 
Thessalonians went further; they had a free meeting place which 
no artisan or field laborer could enter without being summoned 
before the magistrates. “At Thespiae it was a disgrace to ply a 
trade or engage in agriculture.” ** At Epidamnus the stigma 
attaching to work was such that it was made an administrative 
service relegated to the slaves of the state.*° 

The prejudice against physical work was stronger in agricul- 
tural cities. The landed aristocracy had a deep-rooted disdain for 
labor, and it looked upon those who engaged in commerce or handi- 
craft with suspicion and contempt. But in a commercial city like 
Corinth the merchant and the artisan were more favorably re- 
garded. Corinth was the commercial and industrial city par 
excellence and was well-disposed to those who created her wealth. 


34 Plutarch, Lycurgus 24 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 1, Perrin 278). For 
fuller development of this point, cf. A. Jardé, The Formation of the Greek 
People (New York, 1926), 129-36. 

35 Plutarch, Lycurgus 24 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 1, Perrin 278). 

36 Thid.: of δὲ efAwres αὐτοῖς εἰργάζοντο τὴν γῆν, ἀποφορὰν τὴν εἰρημένην 
τελοῦντες. 

ὅ1 Aristotle, Politics 1278a 25 (WA 10, Jowett). 

ὅ8 Aristotle, Fragments 8 (Historia), 611, 76 (7B, Rose 386): παρὰ 
Θεσπιεῦσιν αἰσχρὸν ἦν τέχνην μαθεῖν καὶ περὶ γεωργίας διατρίθειν. 


8° Aristotle, Politics 1267b (WA 10, Jowett). 
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Although she employed a large number of slaves, the number of 
free artisans was very large. Under such tyrants as Periandrus 
and Cypselides the free worker was protected. 


2. WORK IN ATHENS 


As a rule, the downfall of the oligarchy and the establishment 
of a tyranny had a salutary effect on the attitude towards labor. 
The tyrant enjoyed the support of the working classes in his 
struggle against the landed gentry, and in return passed legislation 
favorable to the laborer. This was particularly true in Athens. 
Under Pisistratus waste lands were distributed to the peasants, and 
an extensive system of public works employed a large number of 
free artisans. Plutarch tells us that Drakon enacted legislation 
which punished a person convicted of idleness with death.*° The 
milder Solon likewise passed laws against idleness.** 

Solon, in fact, was particularly friendly to labor. Undoubtedly, 
there were economic reasons for this friendliness. His decision, for 
instance, that a son need not support his father if the latter had not 
taught him a trade,*? was probably prompted by the barrenness of 
the soil of Attica. Nevertheless, such a decision is indicative of a 
practical esteem for the handicrafts. It is in one of his poems, 
however, that this estranged aristocrat, who braved the scorn of his 
fellow Kupatrids ** to engage in business, evinces a deep apprecia- 
tion of every kind of labor. After observing that the occupations 
of men are varied and describing the perils encountered by the 
merchant and fisherman, Solon continues: “ Another cleaving the 
fruitful earth serves for a year the owners of the curved plough; 
another skilled in the works of Athena and Hephaestus, master of 
many crafts, brings together a livelihood with his hands.” ** From 


40 Plutarch, Solon 17 (LCE Plutarch’s Inves 1, Perrin 448). 

41 Cf. Herodotus 2, 177 (AGB Herodote 2, Legrand 191). 

42 Plutarch, Solon 22 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 1, Perrin 464). 

‘8 The Eupatrids were one of the proudest clans of nobles of ancient 
Greece, great landowners, proud of their arms, scornful of labor. Cf. G. 
Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, op. cit., 74. 

44 Anthologia Lyrica 5 (Solon), 1, 47-50 (BZ' Anthologia Lyrica 1, Diehl 
19-20): 

ἄλλος γῆν τέμνων πολυδένδρεον els ἐνιαυτὸν 
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all accounts, Solon appears to have had a high regard for manual 
labor. 

A final step in the legal and political rehabilitation of physical 
work occurred in Athens under Cleisthenes. Those who owned no 
land were admitted to citizenship. The free artisans and laborers 
were put on equal footing with the landholders, and the old groups 
were abolished.*® Naturally, the aristocratic prejudice against labor 
continued among the landed gentry; but the vast majority of 
citizens worked and esteemed their work. At least this is what we 
may gather from a funeral oration attributed to Pericles by the 
historian, Thucydides: 

Among us it is no disgrace to acknowledge poverty, but more disgraceful 
not to do the utmost to avoid it. And there is in the same persons an 


interest both in private and public matters, and in others of us who 
attend chiefly to business there is no lack of insight into politica] affairs.*® 


The sentiments of Pericles were evidently shared by Thucydides. 
In Athens of the fifth century the free workingman enjoyed a 
favorable position politically and legally, if not socially. At the 
time of Pericles, as we have seen, the artisan took part in the 
affairs of the state. Several decades later, Xenophon could write 
that the Athenian Assembly was composed mainly of “ fullers, shoe- 
makers, carpenters, smiths, farmers, merchants; ” 47 and about the 
same time Plato could declare that the “ most numerous and most 
influential group in a democracy was that of the workingmen.” ** 
That the farmers constituted a minority may be gathered from 
Aristophanes.*® 

The participation of the working class in the government of 





λατρεύει, τοῖσιν καμπύλ᾽ ἄροτρα μέλει. 
ἄλλος ᾿Αθηναίης τε καὶ Πφαίστον πολντέχνεω 
ἔργα δαεὶς χειροῖν ξυλλεγέται βίοτον. 
*° A. Jardé, The Formation of the Greek People (New York, 1926), 164 ff. 
ὁ Thucydides, 2, 40 (LCL 1, Smith 328): καὶ τὸ πένεσθαι, οὐκ ὁμολογεῖν 
τινι αἰσχρόν μὴ διαφεύγειν ἔργω αἴσχιον. ἔνι τε τοῖς αὐτοῖς οἰκείων ἅμα Kal 
πολιτικῶν ἐπιμέλεια καὶ ἑτέροις πρὸς ἔργα τετραμμένοις τὰ πολιτικὰ μὴ ἐνδεῶς 
γνῶναι. 
“" Xenophon, Memorabilia 3, 1, 6 (LCL, Marchant 214). 
304 Plato, Republic 8, 565 (tr. B. Jowett, Dialogues, New York, 1905, 2 
4). 


** Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae, 431 ff. (OCT Aristophanes 2, Hall). 
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Athens brought about a political and economic phenomenon which 
eventually proved detrimental to labor. Since the citizens were 
masters of the laws, of justice, and of property, it was necessary 
that all attend the assembly, take part in the Council, have access 
to the magistracies, and take their turn in the juries. This meant 
almost continual occupation with public affairs because there were 
only 40,000 citizens. After the battle of Marathon (490 B.C.) and 
the formation of the Delian League, the government required even 
more time and energy of its citizens.°° Some provision had to be 
made for those who worked for their living. Were these citizens 
to abstain from political hfe, an oligarchy would ensue. Conse- 
quently, to safeguard the democracy it was incumbent upon the 
state to pay the citizens for their services. ‘These payments or 
μισθοφορία were necessary for the continuation of the system. Politi- 
cally they were a boon to workingmen, but economically they 
created a disesteem for work by encouraging unemployment. 

In the meantime the aristocratic contempt for labor never abated. 
Herodotus found the social stigma attaching to work to be universal 
in Greece during the fifth century: 


I cannot decide whether the Greeks have derived this custom from the 
Egyptians because I have also observed that the Thracians, the Scythians, 
the Persians, the Lydians, and nearly all the barbarians consider artisans 
and their children in the lowest rank of citizens. On the contrary, those 
who are not practitioners of the crafts are regarded highly, in particular, 
those who are destined for the profession of arms. All the Greeks are of 
this mind, especially the Lacedemonians, The Corinthians have the least 
disesteem for craftsmen.® 


The testimony of Herodotus is most important. It does not repre- 
sent the view of an individual or of a particular class or of an 1so- 
lated instance. It ig the testimony of a historian who was a keen 
observer and a seasoned traveler. Throughout Greece the artisan was 
not regarded highly. Only Corinth, an industrial and commercial 
city, was favorably disposed to craftsmen. No exception is made 
for Athens in the account of Herodotus. Even in a democracy where 
the artisan class had tremendous influence, the craftsman was dis- 
esteemed. That probably accounts for the Athenian law which 


60 Xenophon, Memorabilia 3, 5, 16 (LCL, Marchant 198). 
δι Herodotus 2, 167 (AGB Herodote 2, Legrand 184); cf. E. Borne-H. 
Francois, A Philosophy of Work (London, 1938), 46. 
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prescribed that he who insulted a citizen by reproaching him with 
his trade should be punished.*? If the artisans could not gain 
social equality because of their calling, their political equality 
enabled them to restrain their social betters from calling them 
names. 

Undoubtedly, the battle of Marathon gave new impetus to the 
aristocratic prejudice against work.®* The victory gave Athens 
increased wealth and commerce. The founding of the Delian 
League brought in large revenues from the allies; °* and, as we 
have seen, made the administration of the government more compli- 
cated, thereby requiring more political activity of the citizens. The 
men of Marathon became the heroes of their age, and the pursuit of 
arms was invested with still greater glory. The testimony of 
Herodotus cited above shows the favored position of those who were 
“ destined for the profession of arms.” Xenophon, a true Athenian, 
considered war to be the supremely honorable occupation.*> We 
have his word that in those states which excelled in war no citizen 
was allowed to engage in any trade.°® It was deemed impossible 
for a man to master the art of warfare if he had to earn his living 
with his hands. 

All these factors were detrimental to a good opinion of work. 
But the most detrimental was the system of paying citizens for their 
services to the state. As time went on this payment assumed the 
nature of a dole. Citizens were paid for attending all civic celebra- 
tions—even dramatic presentations at the theater and religious 
festivals. Naturally, it was much easier to participate in such 
functions than to work for a livelihood. Assured of receiving three 
obols a day ° for the performance of pleasant duties, the citizens 
lost their inclination for work, whether on the land or in industry. 
Pericles, who spoke so highly of those who combined politics and 


°? Demosthenes, Against Hubulides 30; see below p. 20, n. 101. 
ΠῚ H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece (Cambridge, Eng., 1940), 
ΑΝ Drumann, Arbeiter und Communisten in Griechenland und Rom 
(Kénigsberg, 1860), 46. 
°° Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4, 4 (LCL, Marchant 390). 
°° Ibid., 4, 3 (ibid.). 
°7 Three obols was the standard “dole” in 424; οἵ, Aristophanes, Equites 


255 (OCT Aristophanes 1, Hall); G. Glotz, La cité grecque (Paris, 1928), 
390, 
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handwork, confided his business to a steward. The more important 
tradesmen and artisans hired out slaves whom they had trained. 
The landed gentry had always relegated work to others, so the less 
wealthy imitated them. A number of farmers leased their land. 
In this way the Athenians became rentiers: men without an occu- 
pation who lived on their income. Party leaders abandoned their 
business or their land to devote themselves to oratory. For whole 
years the plain citizens would be absent from their shop or their 
farm to serve in the Council or the magistry. 

This system of wholesale relief, which Aristotle wryly called the 
“Athenian economy,” paralyzed initiative in the citizen class. The 
greater part of labor and business was left to the non-citizens, the 
free workers, or Metics, and the slaves.°® Unless the citizen had 
an income from land or from business entrusted to others, he be- 
came a pauper living on a dole which barely took care of his needs. 
But politics was the big attraction. Happily, the Athenian had no 
great desire for wealth; and, so long as the Metics and the slaves 
did the disagreeable work, he was free to enjoy life.°® He could 
attend the Assembly or serve in the jury, watch an athletic contest 
or participate in a religious festival, thrill to the great tragedies or 
enjoy the broad comedies, and all the while receive enough money to 
take care of his necessities. To live such a life was the duty of the 
citizen, and to fulfil such a duty was a pleasure. 

But the system had its critics. Aristophanes poked fun at it. In 
The Wasps he portrays the old men, lantern in hand, making their 
way along the dark country roads, fearful lest they be late for the 
opening of court and thereby be deprived of their three obols.®* 
“ Wow shall we get our breakfast if the courts don’t open soon?” 
one of them querulously asks. Plato asserted that the system made 
the Athenians liable to the charge of being “lazy, cowardly, 
loquacious, and avaricious.” 1 Aristotle did not hold highly a 
democracy in which the citizens assembled only because they were 
promised a remuneration for their attendance.* 


68 Τὴ, von Péhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage u. des Sozialismus tn 
der antiken Welt (Munich, 1925), 2, 545 ff. 

6° Ἢ Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, op. cit., 17. 

°° See also Equites 797 and 1350 (OCT Aristophanes 1, Hall). 

61 Plato, Gorgias 515 E (tr. Jowett, op. cit., 3, 107). 

6? Aristotle, Politics 1320a (WA 10, Jowett). 
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3. THE PHILOSOPHERS AND LABOR 


In the light of the foregoing facts, it is not surprising to find 
that the group which was most hostile to manual labor was that 
of the philosophers. This hostility may be explained in some 
measure by the customary repugnance of the intellectual for physi- 
cal activity. But the attitude of the philosophers was based on 
better grounds. It arose chiefly from the Greek concept of the 
state and from the political conditions of that time. The common 
good was the supreme good, and the life of each citizen must be 
made to conform to that end. Jn the pursuance of this good all 
private concerns must be made secondary. The philosophers of 
ancient Greece started from the top, the state, and worked down- 
wards to the individual. They held that the citizen’s first duty was 
to the state. He must devote the greater part of his time and 
energies to politics and to the affairs of the state. But this required 
leisure, a great amount of leisure.** How was such leisure possible 
for a man who must work for his hving? In Athens it was made 
possible by paying the citizen for fulfilling his civic duties. Yet, 
this was the precise arrangement which the philosophers detested. 
They had seen its demoralizing effect on the citizenry. They had 
seen the workman abandon his work to those who were not citizens. 
They had seen him living on the dole, an economic failure who 
eked out his existence on state relief, and who supported every 
demagogue that promised more generous distributions of the reve- 
nues.°* For these reasons the philosophers decided that no laboring 
man could become a citizen. It was impossible for him to have 
sufficient leisure for the performance of civic duties. 

The philosophers were, with the exception of Antisthenes, 
unanimous in their insistence on leisure. Thales is quoted by 
Plutarch as having said that the best home is that which enables 
the husband to have the most leisure.*® Socrates believed that 


“Ὁ For the Greek concept of leisure, cf. W. Greene, The Achievement of 
Greece (Cambridge, 1923), 85 ff. 

°*G. Glotz, La cité grecque, op. cit., 399. 

δ Cf. Diogenes Laertius 6, 2 (LCL 2, Hicks 4). 

“Ὁ Plutarch, Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 12 (LCL Plutarch’s Moralia 2, 
Babbit 398). 
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leisure and freedom went hand in hand.*’ Plato would allow a 
citizen to supervise the work on his farm only to the extent that he 
retained sufficient leisure for an active part in the affairs of the 
state.*® Xenophon denounced the handicrafts because their prac- 
titioners did not have “leisure to attend to their friends and the 
commonwealth.” ® It was Aristotle’s conviction that citizens must 
not be artisans or merchants “ nor must they be husbandmen, since 
leisure is necessary both for the development of virtue and the 
performance of political duties.” 19 

In the above citation Aristotle speaks of leisure as “ necessary for 
the development of virtue.” This presents leisure under a new 
aspect. Under this idea the philosophers of Greece adduced other 
reasons for their hostility to manual labor. When they charged 
that work was incompatible with civic duty, they looked at it from 
the point of view of the state. But it was from the point of view of 
the individual that they condemned it as inimical to virtue. Of 
course, in their opinion virtue was pre-eminently of a social char- 
acter. The chief criterion of virtue was the performance of civic 
duties. This view of virtue naturally followed from the Greek 
concept of the state.” But considered in itself, virtue was nothing 
more than the combination of a sound mind and a sound body. A 
citizen owed it to the state and to himself to acquire such virtue. 
But no citizen who earned his living with his hands could hope to 
acquire it. 

How was a craftsman, for example, to develop a strong body? 
Long hours spent at tedious work gave him neither the time nor the 
energy to exercise his body. Physical development, so Plato tells us, 
is an all-consuming activity: 

For the life which is wholly concerned with the virtue of body and soul 


may truly be said to be twice, or more than twice, as full of toil and 
trouble as the pursuit after Pythian and Olympic victories which debars 


°7 Cf. Diogenes Laertius 2,5 (LCL 1, Hicks 134). 

68 Cf. Plato, Laws 743 D (tr. Jowett, op. cit., 4, 268). 

99 Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4, 3 (LCL, Marchant 390). 

τὸ Aristotle, Politics 1328b 40-42 (WA 10, Jowett). Cf. J. Hasebroek, 
Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece (tr. L. Fraser and Ὁ, Macgregor, 
London, 1933), 178 ff. 

71Cf, A, Zimmern, “ Political Thought,” The Legacy of Greece (ed. R. 
Livingstone, Oxford, 1937), 330. 
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a man from every employment of life. For there ought to be no by-work 
which interferes with the due exercise and nourishment of the body, or the 
attainments and habits of the soul. Night and day are not long enough 
for the accomplishment of their perfection and consummation.” 


Moreover, the practice of a craft enervated and enfeebled the 
body. The artisan must ply his trade indoors—a most distasteful 
necessity for people who were fond of spending the day in the 
open air. “Those arts,” wrote Xenophon, “which are called 
handicrafts are objectionable and indeed those who practice and 
engage in them are justly held in exceeding ill repute, being forced 
to sit and live indoors.” ** The word used by Xenophon for “ handi- 
crafts” is Bavavoixai which is probably derived from the verb 
Baivw—“ to work by a fire in a constricted space.” 6. It was em- 
ployed to denote vulgarity and the artisan or Bdvavsos was nothing 
more than a low, vulgar fellow.”* ‘“ We call those arts vulgar,” said 
Aristotle, “‘ which tend to deform the body.” 7® A sedentary life, 
far removed from the free air and palaestra, warped the body 
of the craftsman as he stooped over the bench or the counter. It is 
not without significance that Hephaestus, the god of forge and the 
patron of the artisans, was pictured as a lamed and ungainly 
figure.7” 

Virtue was for the Greeks a habit of the mind, as well as a 
quality of the body. The thoughts of the truly virtuous man should 
be directed to that which is noble and beautiful. To concern one’s 
self with material objects was a certain sign of vulgarity. Plato 
held that the goods of this life should have the last place in men’s 
thought ** and the fact that people put them first is the cause of 


72 Plato, Laws, 807 D (tr. Jowett 4, 325). 

*8 Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4, 3 (LOL Marchant 390): καὶ yap al γε 
βαναυσικαὶ καλούμεναι καὶ ἐπίρρητοί εἶσι, καὶ εἰκότως μέντοι πάνυ ἀδοξοῦνται 
πρὸς τῶν τε ἐργαζομένων καὶ τῶν ἐπιμελομένων, ἀναγκάζουσαι καθῆσθαι καὶ 
σκιατραφεῖσθαι. 

™ Cf. A. Trever, A History of Greek Economic Thought (Chicago, 1916), 
93; H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, op. cit., 13. 

τ Numerous references, v: g., Plato, Rep. 495 E, Laws, 741 E; Aristotle, 
N. Eth., 4, 4, 1123a 19; for further information, cf. G. Busolt, Griechische 
Staatskunde (Munich, 1926), 1, p. 182, n. 5. 

16 Aristotle, Politics, 1337b 12-13 (WA 10, Jowett). 

J. Husslein, The Bible and Labor (New York, 1924), 7. 

8 Plato, Laws, 743 E. (Jowett, op. cit., 267). 
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numerous ills to the state and the individual.” But the man who 
earns his own living, in particular, he who works for another, is 
entirely taken up with material things. That is what Aristotle had 
in mind when he said that “the citizens must not lead the hfe of 
mechanics (i. e., artisans) ... for such a life is ignoble and inimical 
to virtue.” 8° Forced to come to grips with refractory matter, a 
man’s soul is thereby constrained to resemble the very matter which 
it works and modifies. The habit of doing small and menial work 
makes a man’s spirit small and menial. 

How, reasoned the philosophers, could a laborer cultivate his 
mind? He must work for pay, with the result that his soul is 
absorbed in the passion for gain and closed to all thoughts of the 
great and the beautiful. Besides, he must try to please his em- 
ployer—to fawn and cajole. Thus, through submission to the will 
of others his spirit becomes flat and stunted. Considered from its 
baneful effects on the body or on the soul, the practice of any craft, 
or, for that matter, any labor performed for another, is undeniably 
incompatible with virtue. That is why, so Aristotle tells us, the 
practice of such work was deemed vulgar: 

Any occupation, art, or science, which makes the body or soul or mind 
of the freeman less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue, is vulgar; 


wherefore, we call those arts vulgar which tend to deform the body, and 
likewise all paid employments, for they absorb and degrade the mind.* 


4. THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY 


From the practical point of view, the system of slavery was the 
greatest cause for the disesteem into which manual labor fell. The 
charge that physical work was inimical to the performance of civic 
obligations and to the acquisition of virtue carried great weight 
among thinking men, but the sight of slaves employed at heavy 
labor or with menial tasks ladened work with a universal disrepute. 
We have already seen that an increasing number of slaves had 
caused a prejudice against labor among free men 82 and that in 
many states work was considered disgraceful or relegated by law 


τὸ Ibid., 831 C-D. (ibid., 346); A. Trever, A History of Greek Economic 
Thought, op. cit., 25. 

80 Aristotle, Politics 1328b 40 (WA 10, Jowett). 

81 Toid., 1337b 9-14 (2did.). 82 Cf. p. 6 supra. 
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to public men.** Just how many slaves there were in Greece during 
any one year of the Athenian period is difficult to estimate,” but 
towards the close of the fifth century the number of slaves was very 
large. Most of the arduous and disagrecable work was relegated to 
slaves. But this accounted only for a small number. The remainder 
engaged in every form of labor. They competed singly, or in small 
groups, or in large gangs hired out by their master, with the free 
worker. Even in the construction of public buildings the same 
value was attached to slave and free labor, as accounts of the build- 
ing of the Erechtheum show.* Naturally, no citizen relished the 
prospect of competing with a slave and working by his side. 

It is true that there are a number of instances of citizens and 
slaves working together. Very often the master labored with his 
slaves, supervising and encouraging them.** But we may be sure 
that the citizens who worked for another did so only as a temporary 
expedient ; ®’ and, when that work had to be done at the side of a 
slave, they resigned their position as soon as possible.** Nor were 
the means sometimes employed by masters to “ encourage” their 
slaves designed to create esteem for the labor in which these 
unfortunates engaged. For instance, we have two pictures of slaves 
working in a potter’s shop. In one of these a cat-o-nine-tails hangs 
significantly on the wall.8® The other depicts a worker strung up 
by his hands and feet and being lashed unmercifully while his 
fellow laborers continue their work unconcernedly ®°—apparently it 
was a commonplace for them. 


°° Cf. pp. 6-7 supra. 

*4 J. Beloch (Beviélkerung der griechische-rimischen Welt, Leipzig, 1886, 
006) has reckoned the number of slaves in Greece proper towards the end 
of 432 as nearly one million as against one million and six hundred thou- 
sand free persons. P. Guiraud (La main d’oeuvre industrielle dans 
Vancienne Gréce, Paris, 1900, 104) believes that the slaves outnumbered 
the free. 

®5 TG (ed. minor) 1, 372-374. 

°° A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (5 ed., Oxford, 1931), 265. 

τα, Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (London, 1926), 306; H. Michell, 
The Economics of Ancient Greece, op. cit., 127. 

°° R. von Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage u. des Sozialismus in 
der antiken Welt, op. cit., 1, 230; 2, 545. 

°° Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines 2 
(2), figure 3034. 


°° Cf. H. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery (London, 1905) 1, 218, 
figure 70. 
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Under such circumstances there was a tendency to regard manual 
labor as an activity proper to a slave. Thus Heracleites of Pontus 
asserted that to have pleasure is the mark of the freeborn, but “ to 
live laborious lives is the mark of slaves and of men of low birth.” ὃ: 
Closely akin to this thought are the opinion of Plato that any pro- 
fession which provides for the needs of the body is slavish *? and 
the statement of Aristotle that the occupations which require the 
most physical labor are the most slavish.** To appreciate the sig- 
nificance of these thoughts we must remember that for the Greeks 
the slave was merely a piece of property, an “ animate instrument,” 
as Aristotle expressed it,°* who executed by bodily strength the 
plans of his master. He was to his master what the body was to 
the soul: the two formed a natural whole. Since his function was 
instrumental, his morality consisted in obedience. 

The philosophers held that a similar relationship existed between 
the workman and his employer. In the last analysis, the man who 
works for another is an instrument and his morality is that of 
obedience. That accounts for Plato’s famous myth of the three 
metals wherein he divides men into sages (gold), soldiers (silver), 
and workmen—men of bronze with the morality of bronze instru- 
ments, namely, the morality of obedience.®® Unable to reconcile 
the status of instrumentality of the hired laborer and freedom, 
Phaleas of Chalcedon would make all artisans public slaves; 556 and 
Aristotle decided that “the artisan... attains excellence in pro- 
portion as he becomes a slave.” 57 It was the nature of things that 
a slave should work for another. He and his master formed a 
natural whole. There was a natural bond uniting the two of them. 
But a freeman who worked for another was like a body without a 


91 Athenaeus 12, 512B (LCL Athenaeus 5, Gulick 302): τὸ δὲ πονεῖν 
δούλων Kal ταπεινῶν. 

92 Plato, Gorg. 517 D-518 E (Jowett, op. cit., 109). 

98 Aristotle, Pol. 1258b 38 (WA 10, Jowett). 

θά Toid., 1256b 36; 1253b 32. 

95 Plato, Rep. 415 A; passim in bks. 3, 4, 5, and 8. Compare this with 
the status of the worker in the threefold division of society made by Hip- 
podamus of Miletos (Aristotle, Pol. 1267b 31-33). 

°° Cf. Aristotle, Pol. 1267b 15 (WA 10, Jowett). 

°7 Thid., 1260a 41-42; cf. E. Borne-H. Francois, A Philosophy of Work, 
op. cit., 64. 
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soul. He did the work of an instrument, yet his freedom prevented 
his union with the person who told him what to do. Such a life 
was in Aristotle’s mind unnatural: ‘“ Whereas the slave exists by 
nature, not so the shoemaker or other artisans.” °* 

But it would be inaccurate to conclude that these opinions were 
fully shared by all the Greeks. As a matter of fact, the very 
philosophers who scorned manual labor the most did not have the 
deep enmity for work which some of their statements would indi- 
cate. First of all, they were utterly opposed to idleness.*® Secondly, 
they were not consistent. Thus, Plato represents laborers as having 
their part in knowledge and in virtue *” and concedes that, after 
all, it is not the kind of labor, but the character of the workman, 
that ennobles or degrades any ΜΟΥ. One of Aristotle’s argu- 
ments against communism was that it would take away the citizen’s 
desire to work.” 

Furthermore, among the philosophers there were some who were 
sympathetic to work. One of the most eloquent passages of ancient 
times in behalf of labor is Socrates’ advice to Aristarchus.?®* But, 
though he speaks highly of work, Socrates does not imply that 
Aristarchus should work. He is urging the latter to put his female 
relatives to work. Evidently, Aristarchus was reluctant to adopt 
such means despite his financial plight—an indication of the aristo- 
cratic stigma attaching to labor. A more practical esteem for work 
is evinced in the pride of the Sophist, Hippias, in his mastery of a 
number of trades.°% Still more favorable was the attitude of 
Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school. He urged his follow- 
ers to imitate the energetic toil of Hercules.*% Although Zeno, the 


ὅ8 Aristotle, Politics 1260b 1-2. 

°° For the condemnation of idleness by the various philosophers, see as 
follows: (Socrates) Kenophon’s Mem., 3, 9, 14; (Plato) Rep. 552 A, C, 
064 ἘΠ; (Xenophon) ζόην. 2, 8, 1-5, also 2, 1, 20; (Aristotle) Pol. 1325a 
31-33. 

190 Plato, Philib. 56C (Jowett, op. cit., 3, 196). 

11 Plato, Laws 918 B-919 © (ibid., 4, 428-29). 

105 Aristotle, Politics, 1261b 33-38 (WA 10, Jowett); cf. A. Trever, A 
History of Greek Economic Thought, op. cit., 96. 

*°8 Xenophon, Memorabilia, 2, 7 (LCL, Marchant 152). 

ἦς Plato, Hippias Minor 368 Ὁ (Jowett, op. cit., 4, 499). 

δ Diogenes Laertius, 6, 2 (LCL 2, Hicks 4): καὶ ὅτι ὁ πόνος ἀγαθὸν 
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founder of Stoicism, looked down upon work,’?® we find the Stoic, 
Isuhemerus, placing the artisan class in the highest rank of the 
citizenry of his ideal society.?°’ 

Finally, the theories of the philosophers and the views of the 
upper class do not show that the ordinary citizen despised and 
shunned all gainful occupations. We have the testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon that the Athenian Assembly was composed chiefly of 
working-men. As for the other states, although Herodotus tells 
us that throughout Greece the hired laborer was disesteemed, 
Xenophon relates that in contrast to Sparta “in the other cities 
all men are gainfully employed ... one is a farmer, another a 
sailor, another a tradesman, others are craftsmen.” 195. The ma- 
jority of the people earned their living by their hands. The 
importance of the working class in Athens and the esteem enjoyed 
by many members of that class is evident from the fact that 
Eucrates, a dealer in oakum, was elected general in 432, Lysicles, a 
sheep-dealer, in 428, and Cleon, a tanner, in 425, 424, and 422. 
The law against idleness enacted by the tyrants was still in force 
as is seen in the charge of indolence made against the philosopher 
Cleanthes in the first half of the third century.*°? We have already 
adverted to the law which made any citizen who sneered at another 
for gaining his living in the market liable to prosecution for 
slander.**° The enormous amount of funds appropriated by Pericles 
for the great work of embellishing the city came into the possession 
of the artisans and laborers and made a number of them wealthy 


συνέστησε διὰ τοῦ μεγάλον Ἡρακλέους. For the Cynic identification of virtue 
with πόνος, οἷ. P. More, Hellenistic Philosophies (Princeton, 1923), 70. 

106 Cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), 
p. 61, fragment 264, wherein Zeno says that temples are not very holy 
because they are the work of artisans, 

107 Diodorus Siculus 5, 45, 3if. (LCL 3, Oldfather 221). 

108 Xenophon, Constitution of the Lacedem. 7, 1 (LCL Xenophon, Scripta 
Minora, Marchant 158): ἐν μὲν δήπον ταῖς ἄλλαις πόλεσι πάντες χρηματίζονται 
ὅσον δύνανται" ὁ μὲν γὰρ γεωργεῖ, ὁ δὲ ναυκληρεῖ, ὁ δὲ ἐμπορεύεται, οἱ δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ 
τεχνῶν τρέφονται. 

10° Cf. Diogenes Laertius 7, 168 (LCL 2, Hicks 272). The law is also 
referred to in Demosthenes, Against Eubulides 32 (BT Demosthenes’ Orat. 
3, Dindorf 257). 

110 Demosthenes, Against Eubulides 30 (BT Demosthenes’ Orat. 3, Dindorf 
257). 
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and influential.122. When in 401 the Athenians conferred honors on 
the Metics who had fought for the democracy, they did not think 
it undignified to mention in the decree the profession of each. 

Nevertheless, the system of slave labor, the payment of the 
μισθοφορία, or dole, for public services, and the theories of the aristo- 
crats and philosophers had a disastrous effect on the general atti- 
tude towards manual labor. A large number of citizens rented out 
their land and spent their time in the city. Some of these took up 
trade or industry. At the same time, the sons of the prosperous 
merchants or craftsmen took up professions which gave less work to 
the hand than to the head. Sophocles was the son of a blacksmith, 
Socrates of a mason, Lysias and Demosthenes of armorers. Thus, 
the farmers left their fields for the city; and the sons of artisans 
and traders, the profession of their fathers for liberal careers. 

The accounts of the building of the Erechtheum at Athens in 
409-408 112 and the construction accounts of Eleusis in 329-328 118 
make an interesting comparison. From the former we discover that 
out of seventy-one contractors and laborers only twenty were Athe- 
nian citizens. The others were Metics and slaves. Eighty years 
later, as the building accounts of Eleusis show, there were only 
twenty-one citizens out of the ninety-four workmen employed. In 
other words, the proportion of citizens had dropped. The small 
percentage of citizens engaged in public works may be explained in 
some measure by the fact that the Metics did not own land, and as 
a result would most likely devote themselves to the trades employed 
in the construction of buildings. Again, the Metic had no social 
position to maintain and the slave was forced to work, whereas the 
citizen had to serve in the army or the fleet or in the jury.4* But 
all these factors are insufficient to adequately account for the 
meager percentage of citizens engaged in such public works. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the citizen was not eager to compete 
with the Metic and the slave. He preferred the easy task of listen- 
ing to a lawsuit or of occupying himself with the perpetual political 
intrigues of the state. The time had come when it was no longer 


“4. Cf. Plutarch, Pericles 12 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 3, Perrin 18). 
412 TG (ed. minor) 1, 374. 113 Thid. ὃ, 1672. 
14H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, op. cit., 127. 
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true that the Athenian citizen could equally attend to a profession 
and to the matters of the state. 

During the fourth century the opprobrium attaching to work 
was such that those who had earned their living were publicly 
derided and could not defend themselves. Demosthenes, whose 
father had worked in his own arms factory, openly sneered at the 
humble origin of Aeschines because the latter had to work for 
his living in his early youth.1*® Huxitheus, a client of Dem- 
osthenes, found it difficult to defend his honor and his citizen- 
ship when Eubulides asserted that his mother had worked as a 
nurse and that he worked in the market. The former referred 
to the law forbidding slanderous allusions to a citizen’s profession, 
but he did not dare appeal to it. Instead we find him apologetically 
confessing that he did work: “ We confess that we sell ribbons 
and live not in the way we could desire.” *** But he would have 
the jury know that he works only because he has to do so; if he 
were rich, he would not work. For that reason he hopes that his 
listeners will not condemn him on account of his occupation: 
“ Pray, men of the jury, do not scorn the indigent, much less those 
who work and seek to gain an honest livelihood.” 17. He is equally 
abject when he admits that his mother was a nurse. Dire necessity 
forced her to work in that capacity. So Euxitheus pleads with his 
audience to make allowances: “ Poverty often compels free people 
to engage in servile and low occupations; you should pity them; 
that is more just than to destroy them.” **® With each word of his 
confession we can perceive how intense was the contempt, even in 
democratic Athens, for labor in general and certain professions in 
particular.**® Further, it is hardly conceivable that a workingman 
would have to make such apologies for his work if the jury were 


115 Demosthenes, On the Crown 255 (BT Demosthenes’ Orat. 1, Dindorf 
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116 Demosthenes, Against Eubulides 3] (ibid. 3, 256): ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ὁμολογοῦμεν 
καὶ ταινίας πωλεῖν Kal ζῆν οὐχ ὅντινα τρόπον βονλόμεθα. 
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μηδέ γε τοὺς ἐργάζεσθαι καὶ ζῆν ἐκ τοῦ δικαίου προαιρουμένους. 

118 Tbid., 45 (ibid. 262): πολλὰ δουλικὰ (καὶ ταπεινὰ) πράγματα τοὺς 
ἐλευθέρους ἡ πενία βιάζεται ποιεῖν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐλεοῖντ᾽ ἂν ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
δικαιότερον, ἢ προσαπολλύοιντο. 

119G, Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work, op. cit., 166. 
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composed of men who worked for their own livelihood. Evidently, 
the majority of the citizens who served in the jury did not earn 
their living by their hands. 


5. THE ATTITUDE OF THE WORKINGMAN 


But what did the workingmen of ancient Greece think of their 
labor? Granting that the upper class disdained work and that in 
the course of time the majority of the Greeks came to dislike 
manual labor and avoided it as much as possible, what was the atti- 
tude of those who actually worked? Most of the early Christians 
belonged to the working class. For that reason, the position taken 
by that class towards labor is of the utmost importance. 

In the first place, we may assume that the workingman was not 
unaffected by the reproach cast upon his labor. He could not help 
feeling the stigma attaching to his work and his consequent low 
status in the social order. All this entered into his daily life of 
toil, and it must have influenced his own attitude towards labor. 
But, on the other hand, he found compensations. Probably the 
greatest of these was his religion. As we have seen,*®° some of the 
skilled craftsmen of the Homeric Age were thought to have received 
direct inspiration from the gods. This legend continued down the 
years. A number of the deities were considered the original masters 
of various occupations. For agricultural and pastoral work there 
were Hermes, Pan, Apollo, Demeter, and Dionysius. Pallas and 
Hephaestus 121 were the patrons of the handicrafts, and Hermes was 
the protector of sailors and merchants. 

The close relationship between the gods and the various profes- 
sions was a source of satisfaction and pride for the workingman. 
Proficiency in a trade was truly a great achievement; for it made 
the practitioner “skilled in the works of Athena and Hephaestus, 
master of many crafts,” to use the phrase of Solon.’?? Indeed, it 
was the cause of still greater self-esteem. The artisan regarded 
himself as a moral descendent of these deities.2° 


*°° See above, p. 3. 121 See plate I. 


155 Anthologia Lyrica 5 (Solon), 1, 49 (BT Anthologia Lyrica 1, Diehl 
19-20). 


°° Cf. Plato, Laws, 920 D (Jowett, op. cit., 4, 431-32). 
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In Athens there was a beautiful temple erected to Hephaestus, 
the god of the forge. Under the title of Athena Mrgana, Pallas had 
her own holy place in front of the Parthenon. A yearly festival in 
honor of these two deities was held at the end of October.*** This 
festival was an occasion of rejoicing for the workman in every craft. 

The laborer of ancient Greece believed that the deity under whose 
patronage his work was placed took an interest in that work. He 
prayed to his patron for protection and success. Thus, we find a 
prayer for a safe voyage: “ Hear me, Poseidon... give a fair wind 
and sight of safe return to the shipmen who speed and govern this 
ship.” 72° The following petition in behalf of potters is illustrative 
of the artisan’s belief in his patroness: 

Come, then, Athena, with hand upraised (in protection) over the kiln. 
Let the pots and all the dishes turn out well and be well fired: let them 


fetch good prices and be sold in plenty in the market, and plenty in the 
streets.17° 


The thought that his work was protected by a deity gave comfort 
and assurance to the craftsman. It likewise invested his work with 
a certain prestige—at least, so the artisan imagined. Therefore, it 
is not surprising to discover that the potter, Euphronius, in dedi- 
cating an offering to Athena did not fail to mention his profes- 
sion.1?7 His example was imitated by the tanner Smikrus and by 
the potters, Mnesiades and Nearchus.**® In similar fashion, a shoe- 
maker or a smith is represented on a sepulchral bas-relief as a 
heroic figure, albeit with the implements of his profession.’?® The 


124T, Zielinski, The Religion of Ancient Greece (tr. G. Noyes, London, 
1926), 52. 
125 Homeric Epigram 6 (LCL Hesiod, Evelyn-White 468) : Κλῦθι, Ποσείδαον 
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ἀρχοὶ ἔασι. 
126 1δ1α., 14 (tbid. 472): 
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121 7G, 1, suppl., p. 182, no. 362: ΕΥ̓ΦΡΟΝΊΟΣ ΚΕΡΑΜΕΥ͂Σ. 
138 7G, 1, suppl., p. 103, no. 373 (224); p. 101, no. 373 (215); p. 88, 
no. 373 (91). 
120 See A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs (Berlin, 1893-1922), 2, plate 
119. 
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following epitaph of a Phrygian woodcutter killed in the Pelopon- 
nesian War breathes the spirit of a man proud of his profession—a 
spirit which dwelt in countless other workmen who have left no 
memorial : 


Mannes, the son of Orymas, who was the best of the Phrygians in the 
proad lands of Athens, lies in this fine tomb; and by Zeus I never saw a 
better woodman than myself, He died in the war.**° 


There was in addition a bond of intimacy between the working- 
man and his employer, which made up in some measure for the 
social anathema placed upon hired labor. The number of men 
employed in the largest workshops or factories was small, and the 
employer associated with his workmen either by supervising or 
working with them. On feast days all assembled for the sacrifice 
and participated in the sacred meal, the cost of which was defrayed 
by the employer. In the building accounts of the Erechtheum *** 
we see that the ἐπιστάται, or overseers, offered a victim “ together 
with the workmen.” 

Furthermore, there were trade guilds whereby the members of a 
profession formed an association, not for economic or political rea- 
sons, but for religious observance and mutual entertainment. There 
are few records of such workingmen’s clubs before the time of 
Alexander.’*? But during the Hellenistic Age, especially in Egypt, 
guilds of every conceivable craft sprang into being.*** While these 
associations never attained the strength or development of the trade 
guilds under the Roman Empire,'** they fostered a spirit of fra- 
ternity and contentment among the members of each craft. 


150 Reproduced, with commentary, in A. Wilhelm, Beitrdége zur griechi- 
schen Inschriftenkunde (Vienna, 1909), 35-7: 

Φρυγῶν ὃς ἄριστος ἐγένετ᾽ ἐ- 

yp εὐρυχόροισιν ᾿Αθήναις Mav- 

νης ᾽Ορύμαιος, ὃ μνῆμα τόδ᾽ ἐσ- 

τὶ καλόν" καὶ μὰ Δί᾽ οὐκ εἶδον 

ἐμαντὸ ἀμείνω ὑλοτόμον. 

ἐν τῶι πολέμωι ἀπέθανεν. 

*81 7G (ed. minor) 1, 372-374. 
*°? H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, op. cit., 141. 
ἐδ, Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen (Leipzig, 1896), 33 ff. 
*“*'W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (2 ed., London, 1930), 87. 
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Finally, every trade and every process in each trade had its own 
chanty. There were old songs known by all the women and thought 
to have been sung by Calypso and Circe as they spun and wove. 
There were other ditties sung when the corn was ground into meal 
or when the grapes were pressed into wine. Rowers and fishermen, 
sowers and reapers, millers and merchants, those who hired out by 
the day, all had their chanty.1*° For instance, a sailors’ song 
addressed to the winds of Rhodes has been preserved on a papyrus 
dating from 250-280 A. D.7°° Like dancing and calisthenics, labor 
was made rhythmical and gay. This is seen in a small terra-cotta 
group from ancient Thebes. Four women are gathered about a 
kneading-trough and are busily engaged in rolling bread-dough 
into loaves for baking to the accompaniment of flute music played 
by a fifth person.*?? Even the duties of housework were lightened 
by rhythm and melody. 

Hence, the life of the laborer was not entirely drab. Although 
his work was an object of reproach among those who did not have 
to earn their living; nevertheless, it was a source of many joys and 
of companionship. From the viewpoint of religion, his work meant 
a great deal to the artisan ; the deities themselves were its patrons.*** 
From the viewpoint of skill or proficiency, the craftsman took great 
pride in his work. The importance attached to proficiency by the 
artisan is attested in a picture wherein the vase painters represent 
their pupils as executing ornamental details while Athena and 
Victory place crowns on their heads.**® Since most of the slaves 
engaged in manual labor, since the vast majority of the Metics and 
a fair percentage of the citizens had to make their livelihood by 
their hands, it is readily seen that most of the people who lived in 


185K. Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (6 ed., Leipzig, 1924), 55, 64 ff., 
132, 243. 

136 Ὁ). Grenfell-A. Hunt-H. Bell, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (17 vols., Ox- 
ford, 1898-1927), 11, 1383; cf. J. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 
1925), 195-96. . 

1387 See plate IT. 

188 The Greek worker believed that his work was as likely to be cursed by 
demons as blessed by the deities, cf. Homeric Epigram 14 (LCL Hesiod, 
Evelyn-White 474). 

139 Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaira des antiquités grecques et romaines 
2 (2), figure 3041. 
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Athens did engage in manual labor. What is true of Athens is true 
of the rest of Greece. There were classes that did no work, there 
were a great number of citizens who labored only in the face of 
necessity ; *#° but Greece was not a wealthy country, its soil was not 
fertile, and the vast majority of the inhabitants, whether slaves or 
free, had to work. The precise attitude of these people towards their 
work is most difficult to ascertain. Considering the conditions that 
prevailed: an economic system based on slave labor, the ancient 
prejudices of the landed gentry, the glorification of warfare, the 
Athenian arrangement of paying citizens for such pleasant pastimes 
as partaking in religious celebrations or attending plays, an over- 
bearing pride in citizenship together with a false notion of civic 
duties and virtue; considering such conditions, it may be safely 
deduced that the laborer of ancient Greece could hardly regard his 
work as something noble or uplifting. On the other hand, there 
were compensating factors, which, together with the natural satis- 
faction resulting from work well done, invested labor with at least 
the species of importance and furnished the laborer with the 
paliative of self-esteem. 


6. AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


‘There was one species of work which was esteemed by all classes 
of Greek society and that was agriculture.‘*1 Farming was. the 
occupation par excellence from the earliest times. It was the 
favorite of the philosophers.442 “I should be surprised,” said 
Socrates, “if any man of liberal feelings has met with any posses- 
sion more pleasing than a farm, or discovered any pursuit more 
attractive, or more conducive to the means of life, than agricul- 
ture.” 15. Socrates, however, had in mind the gentleman farmer, 
and so had Xenophon and most of the philosophers when they spoke 
of agriculture. The ideal farmer was a man who was well grounded 
In agriculture, but who entrusted the actual work of farming to 


*4° See Isaeus, Orations 5, 39 (BT, Thalheim 7 4). 

“41 A. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (5 ed., Oxford, 1931), 193. 

“? Cf. Xenophon, Oeconomicus 5, 17 (LCL Marchant 404). 

“8 Tbid., 5, 11 (ibid. 402): ἐμοὶ μὲν θαυμαστὸν δοκεῖ εἶναι, εἴ τις ἐλεύθερος 
ἄνθρωπος ἤ κτῆμά τι τούτου ἥδιον κέκτηκαι ἣ ἐπιμέλειαν ἡδίω τινὰ ταύτης εὕρηκεν 
ἢ ὠφελιμωτέραν εἰς τὸν βίον. 
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tenants or hired men supervised by overseers. True, he must make 
a daily inspection of his estates; but, after a morning of checking 
the work of his servants and of giving instructions to his stewards, 
he was free to devote himself to public affairs. 

The philosophers were willing to make further concessions. They 
affirmed that farming was a “ natural profession” *** and as such 
a dignified means of earning a living. They were advocates of a 
back-to-the-land movement. But they did not think it consonant 
with the fulfilment of civic duties for a farmer to devote all his 
efforts to his work.**® How a man could get his living from the 
barren and stony soil of Greece without unceasing work the phi- 
losophers did not indicate. Perhaps it was the realization of the 
time-consuming requirements of agriculture that induced Plato to 
decide that farmwork should be relegated to the slaves.**® But the 
hired farm hand was as greatly despised as the mechanic or artisan. 
The kind of work he did was “ natural ” and healthier, but by sell- 
ing his services to another he lost the spirit of independence and 
his mind became degraded.*4? 

The majority of Athenian citizens owned land, usually small 
farms. Of these a goodly number lived on the land and wrested 
their living from it. That the peasant-farmer enjoyed greater social 
prestige than the city-worker is manifest in the plays of Euri- 
pides *48 and Aristophanes. The favorite. character of the latter 
playwright was the farmer, and the thoughts and customs of the 
rustic in Aristophanes’ plays are usually true to life. When Aristo- 
phanes portrays the farmer as happy with his lot, we may assume 
that he portrays an actual fact. The fifth century was a century of 
excellent harvests. All over Attica the peasant on completing the 
task of sowing corn confided his work to the deities and had his 
fill of beans and figs and wine. Trygaeus,**? who is presented as 


144 Cf, Aristotle, Pol. 1258a 34-38; 1258b 9-21 (WA 10, Jowett). 

145 Cf, Plato, Laws 743 Ὁ, 846 Ὁ (tr. Jowett 4, 268 and 361). 

148 Thid., 806 Ὁ (ibid., 324). Cf. J. Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in 
Ancient Greece (London, 1933), 178. 

147 Cf. Aristotle, Politics 1337b 9-14 (WA 10, Jowett). 

148 Cf, Euripides, Orestes 917 ff. (OCT Euripides 3, Murray); also the 
noble character of the peasant in Electra 252 ff. (ibid. 2). 

149 The hero in Pax; see especially lines 535 ff. and 570 ff. (OCT Aristo- 
phanes 1, Hall). 
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loving drink but hating politics, was the typical peasant of his 
time. Farmers and stock breeders, woodmen and the cultivators 
of the olive, fig, and vine, whether rich or poor, all had a profound 
sense of their dignity; they were landowners and citizens. 

But after the Peloponnesian War, the attitude of the farmer 
changed. During the long struggle fields were destroyed and crops 
ruined.4®° When the peasant returned to his land, he found his 
house in ruins, his fields laid waste, and, most calamitous of all, his 
olive-grove and vineyard cut down. The loss of grain or corn could 
soon be repaired, but it would take years to produce wine. As for 
oil, he could hope to produce some in ten years; but to produce his 
former yield would take fifty years. Some farmers abandoned their 
land ; others tried to reclaim theirs, but were evicted for debts. It 
seems that the soil never recovered its fertility. The effect of this 
blow is represented in the plays of Menander. In sharp contrast 
to the contented farmer portrayed by Aristophanes, the farmer of 
Menander’s time complained with bitter irony: “ The earth indeed 
has a sense of justice; it returns just as much barley as you have 
given it.” 75? Agricultural conditions gradually grew worse down 
through the years until well beyond the time of Christ. During the 
Hellenistic Age Egyptian farm produce drove that of Greece out of 
the market.*°? Many Greek farmers emigrated to Egypt; but, 
athough the land was more fertile, heavy taxes and forced labor for 
the benefit of the king killed all love of farmwork and caused the 
peasant to flee at the very first opportunity.*°? Extant letters of 
the common folk give moving testimony to the dire poverty of the 
farming population of Egypt during the two centuries before 
Christ.** Finally, under Rome the free Greek farmer almost com- 


*5° Thucydides 7, 27 (OCT 2, Jones). 

**? Menander, The Farmer 35-39 (LCL Menander, Allinson 328-330) : 
ἀγρὸν εὐσε(βέστερον) γεωργεῖν (οὐδ)ένα οἶμαι... τ᾽ ἀλλα δ’ ἄ(ν Tis καταβάλ) ῃ 
ἀπέδωκεν ὀρθῶς καὶ δικαίως, οὐ πλέον ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ μέτρον. 

**?'W. Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 129. 

*°2M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
World (Oxford, 1941), 2, 1104 ff.; ef. M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in 
Egypt in the Third Century B.C. (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Social Sciences and History, 6, Madison, 1922), passim. 

**4 Cf. the Letters, Isias to Hephaestion and Petesouchus to Marres (LCL 
Select Papyri 1, Hunt 282 and 290). 
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pletely disappeared,**® and whole farming districts of Egypt became 
depopulated by the flight of their tax-oppressed inhabitants.**® 
The various kinds of handwork declined correspondingly. The 
trades became highly specialized during the Hellenistic period, and 
greater skill was required of the craftsman.**’ But although free 
labor was plentiful,*°* the artisan could not prosper under the 
Greco-Egyptian economy. Innumerable burdens were imposed upon 
the laborer by the king. The working-day became longer, and 
wages decreased to about one-fourth of that which prevailed in 
Attica during the fourth century. With the downfall of the old 
city-state and the advent of cosmopolitanism loyalty to the old gods 
weakened 159 and new ones were multiplied. The patron deity of a 
profession was no longer a local god, and religious ceremonies be- 
came cold, distant formalities in which the worker took no part. 
Thus, at the time of Christ the disdain’ for manual labor was 
rampant in Hellenistic culture.*®° The contempt which Plutarch 15: 
and Lucian 153 expressed for hired work was typical of the attitude 
of the upper classes. At the same time, the natural satisfaction of 
the laborer in his work declined when its economic and religious 
basis decayed. Meager harvests, starvation wages, and the multipli- 
cation of strange gods stifled the pride of the farmer and the 
artisan in his work. The general scorn for labor among the Greeks 
is seen in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: “ We toil, 
working with our hands. We are reviled and we bless.” 163 


165 Dio Chrysostom, Oratio 7 (LCL Dio Chrysostom 1, Cahoon 310 ff.) ; 
W. Heitland, Agricola, op. cit., 129. 

166 Cf. F. Mitteis-U. Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 
kunde (Leipzig, 1912), 1, 1, 324 ff. 

187 Cf, the contracts of apprenticeship in the papyri, J. Winter, Life and 
Letters in the Papyri (Ann Arbor, 1933), 69 ff.; W. Westermann, “‘ Appren- 
tice Contracts and the Apprentice System in Roman Egypt,” Class. Phil. 9 
(1914), 295-315. 

168 J, Winter, Life and Letters in the Papri, op. cit., 57; W. Wester- 
mann, Upon Slavery in Ptolomaic Egypt (New York, 1929), passim. 

169 W, Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (2 ed., London, 1930), 302. 

160 J, Holzner, Paulus (Freiburg, 1937) 208; E. Stemplinger, Dve 
unbekannte Antike (Leipzig, 1936). 

161 Plutarch, Pericles 2 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 3, Perrin 4). 

162 Lucian, The Dream 9 (LCL Lucian 3, Harmon 222), The Fugitives 12 
(ibid. 5, 68). 

163T Cor. 4, 12. 


CHAPTER II 


Labor AMONG THE ROMANS 


The works of Homer, Hesiod, and Solon give us an insight into 
the Greek attitude towards labor in the centuries before historians 
began to write. We have no such sources for the Roman attitude in 
prehistoric times. The earliest literature of Rome* dates back to 
about 240 B.C. when Rome had already subjugated the whole of 
Italy. Even that literature is not extant. As a matter of fact, the 
earliest historical work which we have is Livy’s Natural History. 
Happily, some remnants of earlier annals and documents now lost 
are preserved in the writers of Livy’s time or in their successors. 


1. THE OPINION OF WORK IN EARLY TIMES 


The historian, Dionysius of Halicarnass, a contemporary of Livy, 
tells us that in the earliest times only two pursuits could be fol- 
lowed by freemen, “ that of farming and that of warfare.” ? As we 
have seen in the previous chapter, the same custom prevailed in 
many of the Greek city-states. Both the Romans and the Greeks 
ranked agriculture with warfare as the supremely honorable occu- 
pation. But unlike that of Greece, the soil of Italy was rich. The 
Romans had an economic incentive for their preference for farming 
which the Greeks never had. 

Very little is known about the crafts in the early period of 
Roman history. According to Dionysius, the pelebian class was 
charged by Romulus himself with the exercise of the various crafts: 
“ He established the duties that each must perform; the patricians 
were to be priests, magistrates, and judges . . . the plebeians were 
to apply themselves to agriculture, cattle-raising, and the exercise 
of gainful trades.” + Later, according to the same author, Numa 


* The Epics of Naevius and Ennius. 
* Dionys. Hal., Antiquitatum Romanarum 2, 28 (BT 1, Jacoby 194): 


Ul 
δύο δὲ μόνα τοῖς ἐλευθέροις ἐπιδεύματα καταλείπεται τὰ κατὰ γεωργίαν καὶ τὰ κατὰ 
πολέμους. 


ἡ Οἱ. Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4, 3-4, (LOL, Marchant 390-92). 
“Dionys. Hal., Antiquitatum Romanarum 2, 9 (BT 1, Jacoby 166): 
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“appointed slaves and foreigners to exercise those trades that are 
sedentary and mechanical and promote shameful passions.” ° But, 
despite the testimony of Dionysius, it is unlikely that the artisan 
class was founded by law.® It is more probable that this group of 
workers developed gradually with the breakdown of family economy, 
the growth of towns, and the increase of trade,’ as was the case in 
Greece. At any rate, occupational labor was held in disrepute from 
the earliest times. The testimony of Dionysius that “no Roman 
was allowed to devote himself to commerce or the handicrafts ” 8 is. 
corroborated by Livy and Gellius.° 

Thus, at the beginning of historical times, the Roman attitude 
towards labor was characterized by an esteem for agriculture 19 and 
a, disesteem for the various trades.** Writing in the first half of 
the second century before Christ, Cato could say of the earlier 
Romans: ‘“ When they praised a man as being good, they would 
call him a ‘ good farmer’ or a ‘ good tiller of the soil’: that they 
considered the highest praise.” 5. This statement is confirmed by 
the traditional stories of the ancient hero-farmers of Rome: of 
Cincinnatus,** the patrician ploughman who was chosen to be 


διέταττεν (ὁ Ῥωμύλος) ἃ χρὴ πράττειν ἑκατέρους" τοὺς μὲν εὐπατρίδας ἱερᾶσθαί 
τε καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ δικάζειν. . . . τοὺς δὲ δημοτικοὺς γεωργεῖν δὲ καὶ κτηνοτροφεῖν 
καὶ τὰς χρηματοποιοὺς ἐργάζεσθαι τέχνας. 

δ. Ibid. 2, 28 (ibid., 194) : ἐπιδιφρίους μὲν καὶ βαναύσους καὶ προσαγωγοὺς 
ἐπιθυμιῶν αἰσχρῶν τέχνας δούλοις καὶ ξένοις ἀπέδωκε μεθοδεύειν. 

‘It was but natural that Dionysius should advance this opinion because 
he believed that Romulus had established the prehistoric division of patri- 
cians and plebians; cf. Antig. Rom, 2, 8 (ibid., 162). 

7Cf. G. Kiihn, De opificum Romanorum condicione (Halle, 1910), 15. 

®Dionys. Hal., Antig. Rom. 9, 25 (BT 3, Jacoby 318): οὐδενὲ yap ἐξὴν 
Ῥωμαίων οὔτε κάπηλον οὔτε χειροτέχνην βίον ἔχειν. 

θΤάνΥ, 8, 20, 3 (ΒΤ 1, Weissenborn 69) ; Gellius 1, 12, 5 (ΒΤ 1, Hosius 
65). 

20 Cf. G. del Pelo Pardi, Gli attrezzi rurali e il lavoro agricolo nell’ 
antichita (Rome, 1940), 21 ff., 71 ff. 

11 Painting, however, was esteemed; cf. Pliny, Nat. hist. 35, 19 (BT 5, 
Mayhoff 235). 

12 Cato, De agricult., Pref. 2-3 (LCL, Hooper 2): Virum bonum quom 
laudabant, ita laudabant, bonum agricolam bonumque colonum, Amplissime 
laudari existimabatur qui ita laudabatur. 

13 Livy 3, 26 (BT 1, Weissenborn 166 ff.); Cicero, Cato Maior 56 (Br 
Cicero 4(3), Miiller 161); Pliny, Nat. hist. 18, 20 (BT 3, Mayhoff 147). 
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dictator; of Curius and Fabricus, two other hero-husbandmen.”* 
As for Cato’s age, farming was highly regarded as the occupation 
of the best soldiers and the most respectable citizens: “ From the 
farm come the bravest men and the most energetic soldiers; their 
gains are the most respectable and the most secure, and they who 
engage in farming are the least given to unseemly thoughts.” ἢ 


2. THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON AGRICULTURE 


By the end of Cato’s lifetime, a series of events had taken place 
which had a notable effect on the Itoman opinion of labor, both 
agricultural and industrial. From 264 to 146 B.C. Rome engaged 
in a number of bitter wars, three of which were with Carthage. 
During that period the rich farmlands of central and southern 
Italy were devastated. Every available man was pressed into mili- 
tary service, and the loss of lives was enormous.’® A grave shortage 
of labor ensued.*” In an effort to reclaim the vast areas made 
desolate by war, the government leased out large parcels of unoccu- 
pied land. Most of the leaseholders were wealthy men who over- 
came the shortage of labor by introducing slave labor on a large 
scale.** The government had leased out the land as a temporary 
expedient to repopulate the country with a strong body of native 
peasants, but the following account of Appian’s is a graphic 
description of what happened: 

The rich, getting possession of the greater part of the undistributed 
lands, and being emboldened by the lapse of time to believe that they would 
never be dispossessed, absorbing any adjacent strips and their poor neigh- 


bors’ allotments, partly by purchase under persuasion and partly by force, 
came to cultivate vast tracts instead of single estates, using slaves as 





1 Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 137 ff. 

*® Cato, De agricult., Pref. 4 (LCL, Hooper 2): At ex agricolis et viri 
fortissimi et milites strenuissimi gignuntur, maximeque pius quaestus 
stabilissimusque consequitur minique invidiosus, minimeque male cogitantes 
sunt qui in eo studio occupati sunt. 

Νὴ The mortality rate in the armies opposing Hannibal was exceedingly 
high; cf. Livy 28, 2,9 (BT 3, Weissenborn 177). 

‘TT. Frank, Rome and Italy of the Republic (An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, 1, Baltimore, 1933), 100. 


*°M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1926), 18-19. 
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laborers and herdsmen, lest free laborers should be drawn from agriculture 
into the army.*® 


Thus, the peasant farmer and the poor landholder, liable to mili- 
tary service and unable or unwilling to compete with the slave- 
operated plantation, were constrained to give up their land and to 
migrate to the city.2° As more and more small farm owners and 
free laborers were driven from agriculture, more farms and more 
slaves were acquired by the wealthy leaseholder. Appian’s account 
continues : 

Thus certain powerful men became extremely rich and the race of slaves 
multiplied throughout the country, while the Italian people dwindled in 
numbers and strength, being oppressed by penury, taxes, and military ser- 
vice. If they had any respite from these evils, they passed their time in 


idleness, because the land was held by the rich, who employed slaves 
instead of freemen as cultivators.?4 


That Appian’s description is not overdrawn may be seen by 
Plutarch’s comment on the same situation wherein “ all Italy was 
conscious of a dearth ‘of freemen, and was filled with gangs of 
foreign slaves, by whose aid the rich cultivated their estates, from 
which they had driven the free citizens.” 2? Gaius Gracchus wrote 
that his brother, Tiberius, on passmg through Tuscany “ observed 
that those who tilled the soil or tended flocks were imported, 
barbarian slaves.” “ὃ 

The dearth of free labor on the farms is partly explained by the 
loss of lives in war, military service, and the refusal of the rich to 
employ free farm-hands. But it is not fully explained by these 
causes. Not all the freemen who relinquished agriculture did so 
because of unemployment. Many left the land because they were 
unwilling to engage in an occupation which was becoming increas- 


19 Appian, Bell, civ. 1, 7 (LCL Appian 3, White 14). 

20'T, Frank, An Economic History of Rome (2 rev. ed., Baltimore, 1927), 
128. 

21 Appian, Bell. civ., 1, 7 (LCL Appian 8, White 16). 

22 Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 8, 3 (LOL Plutarch’s Lives 10, Perrin 160): 
ὥστε ταχὺ τὴν ᾿Ιταλίαν ἅπασαν ὀλιγανδρίας ἐλευθέρων αἰσθέσθαι, δεσμωτηρίων δὲ 
βαρβαρικῶν ἐμπεπλῆσθαι, δι’ ὧν ἐγεώργουν οἱ πλούσιοι τὰ χωρία, τοὺς πολίτας 


ἐξελάσαντες. 
23 Ibid. 8, 7 (ibid., 162): ὁ δ᾽ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ Τάϊος ἔν τινι βιβλίῳ γέγραφεν 
. τὸν Τιβέριον... ὁρῶντα καὶ τοὺς γεωργοῦντας ἣ νέμοντας οἰκέτας ἐπεισά- 


Krous καὶ βαρβάρους. 
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ingly relegated to slaves. The stigma attaching to the slave was 
gradually transferred to the farmwork which he did. The peasant 
farmer, as ἃ Roman citizen, soon felt that agricultural labor was 
beneath his dignity.”* 

Efforts were made by the government to return the farmers and 
other groups of the city proletariat to the land. The advantage of 
a citizen-army of responsible property owners for whom the defense 
of the state was a matter of personal interest was clearly perceived 
by Roman statesmen.” The Gracchi distributed lands to the poor.” 
Highty thousand citizens were settled by Julius Caesar in foreign 
colonies.?” Horace accounted it the glory of the Augustan age that 
the people had returned to the land.** But the efforts of the gov- 
ernment and the establishment of Roman colonies failed to stem 
the trend from the farm to the city. Undoubtedly the corn dole, 
inaugurated by Tiberius Gracchus and continued by his successors, 
attracted many farmers. Whatever the cause, the steady influx of 
farmers into the city is proof of the common people’s dislike of 
agricultural labor. It is significant that one of the chief groups 
which supported Catiline’s conspiracy was “the youth who... 
preferred idleness in the city to unwelcome toil in the field.” 59 
By Columella’s time it was “already a confirmed opinion of the 
common people that farming was a vile occupation.” °° 


74 This does not mean that all the peasants left the land. Many retained 
their farms, especially in the Po district, the isolated valleys, and uplands ; 
ef. W. Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 178 and 285. 

25 Appian, Bell. civ. 1, 9 (LCL Appian 3, White 19). 

26 Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 14; C. Gracch. 5 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 10, 
Perrin 143 ff.). 

27 Cf. Suetonius, Julius 42, 1 (AGB Suetone 1, Ailloud 29). For other 
efforts of the emperors to promote farming, cf, E. Bowen, “ The Relief Prob- 
lem of Ancient Rome,’ Classical Journal 37 (1942), 407-20. 

°° Horace, Odes 4, 15 (AGB Horace 1, Villeneuve 181): 

Tu, Caesar, aetas 
Fruges et agris rettulit uberes. 

*° Sallust, Cat. 37,7 (AGB Salluste 1, Ornstein 35): Praeterea iuventus, 
quae in agris manuum mercede inopiam toleraverat, privatis atque publicis 
largitionibus excita urbanum otium ingrato labori praetulerat. Similarly 
in 108 B.C. farmers who had migrated to the city followed Marius; cf. 
Sallust, Iug., 73, 6 (AGB Salluste, Ornstein 161). 

*° Columella, De re rustica, 1 praef. (ed. Becher, Leipzig, 1897, 3) : Con- 
firmata iam vulgaris existimatio rem rusticam sordidum opus. 
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Among the upper classes the opinion of agriculture underwent 
some change, but it did not become as unfavorable as it did among 
the working class. Cicero wrote: “‘ Nothing is better than agricul- 
ture, nothing more fruitful, nothing more delightful, nothing more 
worthy of a freeman.” ** However, Cicero had in mind the gentle- 
man farmer, not the farmer who earned his living with his hands. 
His own farm was worked by slaves under the supervision of a 
manager who was himself a slave.*? Agriculture meant to Cicero 
and to most of the upper class, whose writings reveal an esteem for 
it, the ownership and general supervision of a farm which was 
operated by slaves or tenants. This is well illustrated in Cicero’s 
defense of Roscius. The defendant had sent his son to supervise 
the work on his farm and had thereby aroused popular indignation. 
Evidently, it was considered beneath the dignity of a Roman of 
good standing to directly manage a farm, let alone to work on it. 
In an effort to assuage the indignation of the people, Cicero de- 
livered a long eulogy on the value of agriculture as a means of 
building character.*? But, to support this view, he found it neces- 
sary to appeal at great length to the memory of illustrious men of 
the past who were farmers. The very length of this appeal, together 
with the whole tone of the argument, shows that popular opinion 
was very strong against any participation in farmwork—even 
against the active supervision of a large farm. Sallust probably rep- 
resented the popular opinion which Cicero had to combat in his de- 
fense of Roscius when he called farming a “ slavish occupation.” ** 
Scipio Nasica on touching the calloused hand of a farmer sneer- 
ingly asked him if he walked on his hands.*° 

A striking glorification of agricultural labor is to be found in 
Vergil’s poetry. In the Bucolics and the Georgics his theme is the 


31 Cicero, De offictts 1, 42 (BT 4(3) Miller 53): Nihil est agricultura 
melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil libero dignius. 

22 Cf, Cicero, Quint. Fr. 3, 12; 1,5 (OCT Cicero’s Epistles 3, Purser). It 
was customary for a landlord to employ a slave overseer to direct the slave- 
gang labor on the estate; cf. W. Heitland, “ Agriculture,” The Legacy of 
Rome (ed. H. Asquith, Oxford, 1936), 485. 

88 Cicero, Pro Sex Roscio 39-51 (OCT Cicero’s Orations, Clark). 

24 Sallust, Catil. 4 (AGB Salluste 1, Ornstein 4): Agrum colendo aut 
venando servilibus officiis. 

85 Cf, Valerius Maximus 1, 5, 2 (7B, Kempf 338). 
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happy life of the farmer: “O happy husbandmen! too happy should 
they come to know their blessings.” °° Vergil had a sincere love for 
agriculture and the crafts associated with it. A man of humble 
birth, he never forgot the simple people of his native Mantua, who 
still tilled the soil. But Vergil’s poem of pastoral life is remarkably 
artificial.” Nowhere is there mention of slaves or actual condi- 
tions on the farms of his day. The easy hfe and merry songs of 
the swains in the Bucolics had nothing in common with the miser- 
able existence of the slaves, who were locked up in barracks at night 
and driven under the lash by day, their chains often left on them as 
for seven days a week they labored at their chores.** Book Two of 
the Georgics describes the farmer’s freedom to drowse under a tree, 
to hear the sounds of the woodland, ete. Yet, Vergil knew that 
neither the slave, the hired hand, nor the peasant ὃ had the time 
for such relaxation or such reverie.*® His romantic picturization 
of farm life reflects a purpose which was dear to the heart of 
Augustus and a social condition which the emperor was anxious to 
alter. Its purpose was the restoration of the old colont of Italy— 
a system of small farms and working farm owners—associated with 
older and happier memories of Rome.** The social condition which 
it reflects was the common disesteem for agricultural life and the 
labor associated with it. Like his master, Augustus, Vergil was an 
advocate of the back-to-the-land movement. But he knew that a 
description of farm life as it existed in his day would never incul- 


°° Vergil, Georgias 2, 458 (TB, Ribbeck 60): 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas. 


Τί Frank regards the Bucolics as “ primarily imaginative poetry,” but 
holds that in the Georgias “the poet paints no idealized landscape ”; ef. T. 
Frank, Vergil (Oxford, 1922), 111 and 161. 

δ Cf. Pliny, Nat. hist. 18, 7 (BT 3, Mayhoff 143) ; Martial 9, 23, 4 (OCT, 
Lindsay). 

*° Vergil’s coloni are not presented ag tenant farmers but as yeomen 
who plough their own fields. 

Δ Obviously only the gentleman farmer could enjoy the farm life depicted 
In the Georgias; cf. ΝΥ. Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 224. 

“W. Sellar, in his book, Vergil (Oxford, 1929, 185), thus describes the 
purpose of the Georgias: “The true aim of the poem was to revive and 
extend the love of the land, and to restore the failing ideal of a life of 
virtue and happiness passed in the labors of a country life.” 
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cate a popular esteem for agriculture. A romantic representation 
was better suited to produce the desired effect. 

The same undercurrent of social ideals and social actualities is 
observable in the writings of others who praise agriculture. Horace 
sang of the contented and joyous life on the small farm.*? Cicero 
and Pliny related how senators and emperors had engaged in farm- 
work.*® Columella wrote that the illustrious men of the past were 
farmers.** Undoubtedly, these men had a high regard for agricul- 
ture; that is, the ownership and supervision of, and possibly resi- 
dence on, a farm worked by slaves or freemen, preferably the 
latter.*5 Their tribute to farmwork itself evinces a desire to instill 
in others an esteem for such work. Thoughtful men appealed to 
the hero farmers of ancient days in an effort to revive a love of the 
land.*® But their appeals had little effect even on those who owned 
farms, not to mention the proletariat. Columella tells us that at 
the beginning of the Empire it was the fashion to know nothing of 
farmwork. Those who owned large farms knew nothing about 
working them *’ and were unwilling to live on them.** Their wives 


42 Horace, Odes 2, 16, 37; Hpodes 1, 14,1; 1, 7, 1 (AGB Horace 1, Vil- 
leneuve 95, 96, 189). 

43 Cicero, Cato Maior 16, 56 (BT Cicero 4(3), Miller 151); Pliny, Nat. 
hist. 18, 19 (BT 3, Mayhoff 146). 

44 Columella, De re rustica, 1 Praef. (ed. Becher, Leipzig, 1897, 3): (Res 
rustica) quam maiorem nostrorum optimus quisque optime tractaverit ... 
superest ut dixi unum genus liberale et ingenuum rei familiaris augendae, 
quod ex agricolatione contigit. 

45 Cicero probably preferred slave farm hands, at least his own farm was 
operated by them; cf. Quint Fr. 3, 12; 1, 5 (OCT Cicero’s Epistles ὃ, 
Purser). Horace divided his farm; part was worked by eight slaves, part 
by five tenants; cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), 61. Pliny and Columella preferred free 
farm hands; ef. Pliny, Nat. hist. 18, 6, 36 (Β1' 3, Mayhoff 139): Coli rura 
ab ergastulis pessimum est; Columella, De re rustica, 1, 7 (Becher 14): 
Omne genus agri tolerabilius sub liberis colonis, quam sub vilicis. 

46W. Heitland, Agricola, op. cit., 440: “As the devolution of bodily 
labour upon slaves or hirelings became more common... and the solid 
worth of a patriot peasantry became more evident in the hour of its decay, 
men turned with regret to the past.” 

47Columella, De re rustica 1 Praef. (ed. Becher, Leipzig, 1897, 3). 

48 Tbid. (ibid.). Cf. R. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire (New 
York, 1928), 75, for the evil effects of the landlord’s absence from his 
estate. 
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had an utter detestation for agricultural life.*® In fact, farm owners 
did not even trouble themselves to procure good stewards for the 
management of their farms.°° “ Farm life,” wrote Columella, 
“appears to be without honor, without dignity, and unworthy of a 
free man.” δ 


3. SLAVERY AND HANDWORK 


The Roman attitude towards handwork became correspondingly 
unfavorable with increased wealth and increased slave labor. As 
we have learned from Dionysius and Livy, the industrial trades 
were not highly regarded in prehistoric times. Whereas the re- 
vered farmer of ancient Rome worked for himself on his own land, 
the artisan and the unskilled laborer had to earn their living by 
making things for others. For that very reason, handwork was 
disesteemed, so Livy tells us: “ Any form of work done for pay 
seemed disgraceful to (our) forefathers.” °? Nevertheless, at the 
beginning of historical times the crafts were in the hands of free 
people, as may be inferred from the names on some of the Praenes- 
tine, Umbrian, and Calenian ware.** Cato’s book mentions a Tun- 
nius, a Mennius, and other free folk who manufactured farm imple- 
ments. Even Plautus worked in a mill,°* and the father of the 
Consul, Varro (216 B. C.), was a butcher.*> But the testimony of 
Dionysius and Livy suffices to show that Romans of good family 
seldom engaged in handwork. 

The disesteem for industrial labor became very strong upon the 
introduction of wholesale slave labor into the various trades. The 
wars had created a shortage of free industrial labor, as well as of 


45 Columella, De re rustica 12 Praef. (Becher 19). 

5° Ibid., 1 Praef. 12 (ibid. 5). 

“Ibid. (ibid. 2); cf. P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 
1914), 72. 

? Invy, 21, 63, 4 (BT Livy 3, Weissenborn 288): Quaestus omnis 
patribus indecorus visus. .. - 

°° Cf. CIL, 1, supp. 721-22; 418 ff.; 405-417; see G. Matthies, Die praenes- 


tinischan Spiegel (Strassburg, 1912), passim; H. Gummerus, Industrie und 
Handel, PW 9, 1499. 


** Cf. Gellius 3, 3 (BT 1, Hosius 155 ff.). 
ΠΟΥ Livy 22, 25, 19 (BT 2, Weissenborn 318). 
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agricultural labor. Aside from the heavy losses of young men in the 
Punic Wars, a considerable number were killed in the warfare in 
Spain (150-133), in Gaul (110-102), and especially in the Social 
and Civil Wars of 90-88 and 83-82. In addition, there were con- 
stant migrations of Italians to the new provinces. To compensate 
for these losses, Roman generals brought home numerous captives, 
and traders brought in slaves from the Eastern slave markets. In 
the second and first centuries before Christ the number of people 
enslaved surpasses belief. Livy tells us, for instance, that, after 
one campaign in Epirus, 150,000 free people were sold into slavery 
because they had aided the enemy.®® Appian reports that some 
60,000 captives were taken from Carthage in 146.5’ Marius, Sulla, 
Lucullus, and Pompey must have thrown many thousands of 
Hastern prisoners into the slave market.°* Caesar records that on 
a single occasion, the capture of the Aduatuci, he sold 53,000 
prisoners on the spot to slave dealers.°® He is said to have taken 
more than 400,000 captives in Gaul in ten years.®*° Strabo reports 
that in the second century B.C. the slave traders on the little 
island of Delos sold as many as 10,000 slaves a day (probably 
during the course of a Roman War in the Hast).* It is estimated 
that in the year 5 B.C. the number of slaves in the city of Rome 
was the same as the number of Plebeians, namely, 650,000.° 
Seneca has written that a motion to make the slaves wear dis- 
tinctive dress was rejected by the Senate because it was feared that 
the slaves might become dangerous if they should learn of their 
great number.® 

So vast was the number of slaves that a pauper was designated 


5° Tbid. 44, 34 (δια. 4, 18); cf. T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome (Baltimore, 1933), 188. 

57 Appian, Bell. pun. 126 and 130 (LCL Appian 1, White 624 ff.). 

58 Cf. Plutarch, Marius 27, 3 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 9, Perrin 292); A. 
Duff, Freedmen in the early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 2. 

5° Caesar, Bell. gal. 2, 33 (OCT Caesar 1, Du Pontet). 

6° Velleius 2, 147 (BY, Halm 196). 

1 Strabo 14, 5, 2 (BY 2, Meineke 216); cf. W. Fowler, Social Life at 
Rome (New York, 1909), 206. 

523 Cf. J. Déllinger, Heidenthum und Judenthum (Regensburg, 1857), 712. 

985 Seneca, De clementia 1, 24, 1 (LCL Seneca’s Moral Essays 1, Basore 
420). 
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as “he who has neither purse nor slave.” ®* C. Caecilius Isodorus, 
a contemporary of Augustus, left on his death 4,106 slaves °° 
although he had lost a large part of his wealth during the Civil 
War. Many masters did not know how many slaves they pos- 
sessed.°° Writing at the end of the second century of our era, 
Atheneus maintained that some Romans possessed “ten thousand, 
twenty thousand, or more ” slaves.®’ Petronius depicted the opulent 
ex-slave, Trimalchio, recording in his register the number of slaves 
born on one day on one of his estates “ thirty boys, forty girls.” °° 
Undoubtedly this is an exaggeration, but Trimalchio’s staff of 
slaves was so large that it was organized in decades and not one 
slave in ten knew his master by sight.®° 

Whereas thousands of slaves were employed on one master’s 
estate, hundreds worked in his city home. Seneca speaks of the 
“concourse of well-groomed slaves ” to be found in every wealthy 
house,’° and draws a revolting picture of innumerable silent slaves 
surrounding the banquet table, ever ready to leap forward to the 
assistance of their gluttonous master. Pedonius Secundus is said 
to have employed four hundred slaves in domestic service alone.” 
There were whole staffs of breadmakers, chefs, bath-keepers, athletic 
attendants, waiters, butlers, personal valets, porters, etc.7? Some 


64 Catullus 23, 1; 24, 5, 8 and 10 (OCT Ellis). 

66 Pliny, Nat. hist. 33, 47 (BT 5, Mayhoff 121). 

°6 Seneca, De vita beata 8, 3 (LCL Seneca’s Moral Essays 2, Basore 
98 ff.). 

61 Athenaeus, Deipnos. 6, 272 (LCL Athenaeus 3, Gulick 224): καὶ yap 
μυρίους καὶ δισμυρίους καὶ ἔτι πλείους δὲ πάμπολλοι κέκτηνται. Ἡ. Wallon 
(Histoire de Vesclavage dans Vantiquité, 2 ed., Paris, 1879, 2, 144) de- 
scribes this statement as “ une exaggeration evidente,” but P. Allard (Les 
esclaves chrétiens, 6 ed., Paris, 1914, 5) sees no reason for not accepting 
it as true. 

68 Petronius, Satiricon 53 (AGB, Ernout 52). 

°° For further details on the occupations and number of domestic slaves 
in the house of Trimalchio and other wealthy Romans, cf. R. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (London, 1928), 23 ff. 

το Seneca, Hpist. 110, 17 (LCL Seneca’s Epistles 2, Gummere 58) : Cohors 
culta servorum. 

τι Tacitus, Annales 14, 43 (OCT Tacitus 1, Fisher). 

72 Wor the literary or epigraphical texts relative to the diverse duties of 
household slaves, see J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rémer (Leipzig, 
1886), 140-149, 
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idea of the enormous amount of servants employed in domestic 
labor in Roman-dominated Egypt may be gained from Clement of 
Alexandria’s unforgetable description of household conditions 
towards the end of the second century after Christ: 


Avoiding working with their own hands and serving themselves, men 
have recourse to servants, purchasing a great crowd of fine cooks, and of 
people to lay out the table, and of others to divide the meat skilfully into 
pieces. And the staff of servants is separated into many divisions; some 
labor for their gluttony, carvers and seasoners, and the compounders and 
makers of sweetmeats, and honey-cakes, and custards; others are occupied 
with their too numerous clothes; others guard the gold, like griffins; others 
keep the silver, and wipe the cups, and make ready what is needed to 
furnish the festive table; others rub down the horses; and a crowd of 
cup-bearers exert themselves in their service. ... And male and female 
assistants at the toilet are employed about the ladies—some for the mirrors 
some for the head-dresses, others for the combs.*8 


ϑ 


Each slave had a specific duty to perform—that and nothing more. 
The sole duty of one might be to devise a new sauce to tempt his 
master’s jaded appetite or to carve a roast in rhythm with a musical 
accompaniment.’* The wholesale emloyment of slaves in domestic 
service brought unmitigated contempt upon household labor. No 
self-respecting freeman would engage in it. As for the slaves that 
occupied themselves at it, their labor was wasted on absurd sub- 
divisions, and, accustomed to long periods of idleness, the majority 
acquired a distaste for labor. 

A considerable portion of household slaves were artisans.”> These 
were employed in the various crafts, and it became the wealthy 
master’s boast that he bought nothing in the line of food, clothing, 
or furniture.”* Everything was manufactured within the home by 
artisan slaves. Thus, the richer a master became, the more slaves 
he owned and the less he bought.7* But oftentimes, the number of 
artisan slaves was so large that neither the master nor the house- 


73 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3, 4 (GSC Clement 1, Stahlin 301). 

74 For instances of the ridiculous minuteness of a slave’s work, cf. P. 
Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens, op. cit., 41-49. 

τὸ Cf. Cicero, 2 In Verr. 1, 36 (OCT Cicero’s Orations, Peterson). 

76 Cf. Petronius, Satiricon 47 and 48 (AGB Petrone, Ernout 45-46). 

ΤΊ ΤῸ buy food, clothing, etc. was considered unbecoming; cf. Cicero, Jn 
Pisonem 27 (OCT Cicero’s Orations, Clark). 
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hold could consume their produce. ‘For instance, in some houses 
whole storerooms. were filled with garments which were eaten by 
moths and never seen by the householder.”* ΤῸ remedy this situa- 
tion wealthy men employed their slaves outside the house. For a 
master who owned a large number of slaves engaged in handicraft 
within the household it was an easy step to sell the produce to the 
public or to establish the slaves in a workshop outside the house. 
From early times slaveowners resorted to this practice. Workshops 
operated by slaves soon dominated Roman industry. The relation- 
ships between the slaves who worked in these shops and their 
masters were recognized and governed by Roman Law. According 
to the Law, the master was to receive either a certain amount of 
interest from the slaves he had set up in industry ” or the entire 
profits. In the latter alternative the master was expected to encour- 
age his slaves with presents or wages.*° Whether they were estab- 
lished in business by their master or whether they labored directly 
under his supervision, slaves engaged in and dominated every indus- 
trial occupation.** So completely did slave labor prevail in the 
various industrial trades, the words “artisan” (opifezr, artifer, 
faber) and “ slave” were customarily associated together.*? 

A careful study ** of all the Roman inscriptions referring to 
laborers reveals how completely industry was dominated by slave 
labor. An examination of the 1,854 instances in which the names 
of workmen occur in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, reveals 
that 67 are slaves; 344 are explicitly referred to as ex-slaves; 459, 
though free, have Greek cognonomina and are, therefore, for the 
most part ex-slaves; 919 have names from which no conclusion can 
be drawn; only 65 are indisputably freeborn citizens.** Thus, it 


7° Cf. Gellius 9, 8 (BT Gellius 2, Hosius 49); Martial 2, 46 (OCT Mar- 
tial, Lindsay). 

τὸ Digesta 14, 4. 80 Tbid., 14, 3. 

* For a list of the various trades practiced by slaves, see ILS 3, indices. 

*? Thus, Suetonius, Claudius 22 (AGB Suetone 1, Ailloud 44): Opera- 
riorum servorumque turba; Sallust, Cat. 50, 1 (AGB Salluste 1, Ornstein 
65): opifices atque servitia. 

*? Made by G. Κύμη, De opificum Romanorum condicione (Halle, 1910). 

** For the number of slaves and free born workers in each of the various 
trades of ancient Rome, see Kiihn’s tables; G. Kiihn, De opificum Roma- 
norum condicione, 23-57. 
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may be justifiably inferred that about 15-20 per cent of the work- 
men were freeborn and 80-85 per cent were slaves or ex-slaves.®5 
These figures give as near a representation of the situation as is 
possible ; but it must be remembered that the evidence is selective 
and, consequently, does not give an entirely accurate picture of 
actual conditions. In the number of inscriptions taken from 
funeral reliefs, for example, slaves are naturally not as fully repre- 
sented as citizens. Again, a large portion of those designated as 
freedmen spent most of their working days as slaves and acquired 
freedom only towards the end of life. But even though the evi- 
dence is selective and many questions remain unanswered, neverthe- 
less, when combined with the testimony of Latin literature, it 
clearly shows that most of Rome’s industry was in servile hands. 
One question immediately presents itself. Why are so few free 
men to be found among the laborers mentioned by the inscriptions? 
This question may be partially answered by the fact that so many 
free workmen were killed in the wars or settled in the provinces as 
a result of the government-sponsored back-to-the-land movement. 
Besides, the native laborer was, perhaps, less inclined to advertise 
his work on his tombstone than the foreign worker. A greater 
reason still may be seen in the Roman custom of doling out corn to 
the citizens. Just as the Athenian preferred a life of ease sustained 
by the payment of μισθοφορία, so the citizen of Rome preferred a 
life of honorable indolence on the corn dole to mingling with slaves 
at the workbench. The conclusion is inescapable that in Rome 
“the poor free condemned labor.” °° Valerius Maximus expressed 
an opinion which was common among the citizens of the first cen- 
tury of our era when he said that a man born free would degrade 
himself if he put himself in the place of a slave (i.e. if he engaged 
in manual labor).8? A similar view had been uttered by Livy at 


86 H. Gummerus (Industrie und Handel, PW 9, 1501) holds that in Rome 
workmen were 27 per cent free born and 73 per cent slaves, whereas in the 
rest of Italy they were 46.25 per cent free born, 53.75 per cent of slave 
extraction. 

867, Friedlinder, Roman Life and Manners, etc. (tr. from 7 rev. ed. ἴω. 
Magnus and J. Freese, London, 1928-36), 2, 146-47; cf. W. Heitland, 
Agricola, op. cit., 440; H. Last, “ Family and Social Life,” The Legacy of 
Rome (ed. H. Asquith, Oxford, 1936), 233. 

81 Valerius Maximus 9, 1, 8 (BY, Kempf 424): Gemellus tribunicius 
viator, ingenii sanguinis, sed officii intra servilem habitum deformis. 
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the close of the first century before Christ. He described the 
origin of Terentius Varro, the consul who was in command at 
Cannae, as “ vile” because the latter’s father was a butcher. “ He 
(Varro) sprang from an origin not merely humble but vile. His 
father was a butcher who sold his own meat and employed his son 
in this slavish occupation.” 88. The Roman freeman, like the citizen 
of ancient Greece, considered physical work a servile activity. This 
view of labor was more pronounced in Rome where slaves were far 
more abundant. Whereas a wealthy Greek had no more than fifty 
slaves, a wealthy Roman employed as many as four hundred in his 
city house and literally thousands on his country estates. 


4. THE CONTRIBUTION OF STOICISM 


In the meantime, Greek philosophy made itself felt on Roman 
thought and the ethico-aristocratic prejudices of Hellenistic cul- 
ture against physical work were adopted by the upper classes of 
Roman society.8® This is particularly noticeable in the writings of 
such men as Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca. 

Lucretius, for example, followed Hesiod in attributing labor to 
the world’s decay. Like the Greek poet, he did not scorn labor; but 
he considered it to be unnatural—a burden laid upon mankind, 
which grows increasingly heavy as time goes on: “ At first, she 
(the Earth) spontaneously produced for men abundant fruits and 
luxuriant vines; she sweetly gave the produce and rich foods which 
now scarcely grow large in stature with our toil.” °° Cicero had an 


®§ Livy 22, 25, 18 (BT 2, Weissenborn 318): Unus inventus est suasor 
legis C. Terentius Varro, qui priore anno praetor fuerat, loco non humili 
solum, sed etiam sordido, ortus. Patrem lanium fuisse ferunt, ipsum insti- 
torem mercis filioque hoc ipso in servilia ejus artis ministeria usum. 
°° Greek philosophy merely confirmed a view which had its roots in 
Roman traditions. In very early times, the daughter of a laborer could not 
become a Vestal virgin, so Gellius tells us; Gellius 1, 12, 5 (BT 1, Hosius 
65): (virginem negaverunt fas esse capi) cujus parentes alter ambove 
Servitutem servierunt aut in negotio sordido versantur. 
°° Lucretius, De rerum nat. 2, 1157-60 (BT, Brieger 64) : 
Praeterea nitidas fruges vinetaque lacta 
Sponte sua primum mortalibus ipsa (Tellus) creavit, 
Ipsa dedit dulcis foetus et pabula laeta; 
Quae nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore. 
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aristocratic contempt for manual labor. He regarded artisans and 
shopkeepers as social riff-raff.®1 In his treatise, On Duttes, he 
endorsed the Greek condemnation of labor: 


The gains of all hired workmen, whose source of profit is their labor 
rather than their art, are dishonorable and vile; for their very wages are 
the badges of their servitude. ... All artisans are by their profession 
vile. For a workshop can have nothing worthy of a freeman. Those occu- 
pations are to be the least approved that serve the purposes of sensuality, 
such as, to speak after the manner of Terence: ‘“Fishmongers, butchers, 
cooks, pastry-cooks, and fishermen.” °* 


Seneca firmly believed in the Stoic principle of following Nature. 
To observe her laws was to find wisdom and happiness. Among 
other things, Nature supplied the necessities of life and, as a conse- 
quence, Seneca considered the various trades as unnatural and 
demoralizing. “ Follow Nature and you will not need artisans,” °° 
was one of his famous sayings. Seneca tells us that the Stoic phi- 
losopher, Posidonius, taught that the crafts were “common and 
degrading.” ®** He, too, adopted this view because the crafts were 
concerned with providing for bodily needs and are unconcerned 
with virtue.*° However, he disagreed with Posidonius’ assertion 
that tools were invented by the wise men. Seneca held the inven- 
tion of such implements of labor to be beneath the dignity of a 
wise man. They were devised by the laborers themselves: 


δι Cicero, Pro Flacco 18 (OCT Cicero’s Orations, Clark): Opifices et 
tabernarios atque illam omnem faecem... ; cf. T. Frank, An Economic 
History of Rome (2 rev. ed., Baltimore, 1927), 324. 

®2 Cicero, Da offictts 1, 42 (BT 4(3), Miiller 51): Illiberales autem et 
sordidi quaestus mercenariorum omnium, quorum operae, non quorum artes 
emuntur: est enim in illis ipsa merces auctoramentum servitutis—Opifices- 
que omnes in sordida arte versantur: nec enim quidquam ingenuum habere 
potest officina. Minimaeque artes haec probandae, quae ministrae sunt 
voluptatem, 

Cetarii, lanii, coqui, fantores, piscatores, 
ut ait Terentius. 

98 Seneca, Epist. 90, 16 (LCL Seneca’s Epistles 2, Gummere 404): Non 
desiderabis artifices: sequere naturam. 

° Posidonius is quoted by Seneca, Epist. 88, 21 (ibid. 2, 362): volgares 
et sordidae ... opificum. For the Stoic principles of “ following nature,” 
cf. R. Wenley, Stoicism and its Influence (Boston, 1924), 104 ff. 

°° Cf. Seneca, Epist. 88 passim, (ibid.). 
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They (tools) were thought out by no other men than those in whose 
charge they are today. ... They have been devised by the lowest grade of 
slaves. Wisdom’s seat is higher; she trains not the hands; she is the teacher 
of the mind.*® 


But, although he despised manual labor as unnatural, Seneca 
was a warm advocate of moral principles which prepared the way 
for a more favorable opinion of labor. Chief among these were the 
Stoic notions that the Deity pervades all things and that all men 
are members of the universe and are of common origin. “ God % 
comes to all men,” wrote Seneca to Lucillius, “nay, he comes 
nearer—he comes into men.” 385. “ All men, if traced back to their 
original source, spring from the gods.” °® “ Philosophy neither 
rejects nor selects anyone; its light shines for all. Socrates was no 
aristocrat. Cleanthes worked at a well and served as a hired 
man.” 7° Qnce these concepts are established, certain rules of con- 
duct immediately follow. “ You must live for your neighbor if you 
would live for yourself.” 101. “ Treat your inferiors as you would be 
treated by your betters.” 1°? ““ Remember that he whom you call 
your slave sprang from the same stock, is smiled upon by the same 


°° Seneca, Hpist. 90, 25-26 (ibid. 2, 412-414): Omnia inquit (Posidonius) 
haec sapiens quidem invenit: sed minora quam ut ipse tractaret, sordidiori- 
bus ministris dedit? Imma non aliis excogitata ista sunt quam quibus 
hodieque curantur .. . vilissimum mancipiorum ista commenta sunt: 
sapientia altius sedet nec manus edocet, animorum magistra est. 

®7 Although the Deity of Stoicism was a material, impersonal Principle, 
the language used by Seneca is often appropriate only to a personal God; 
ef. R. Gummere, Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message (Boston, 
1922), 66 ff. 

98 Seneca, Epist. 73, 16 (LCL Seneca’s Epistles 2, Gummere 112): Deus 
ad homines venit, immo quod est proprius, in homines venit. Cf. W. Hal- 
liday, The Pagan Background of Early Christianity (Liverpool, 1925), 
133 ff. 

°° Seneca, Epist 44, 3 (ibid. 1, 286): Omnes, si ad originem primam 
revocantur, a dis sunt. 

100 Ibid. (ibid.): Nec reicit quemquem philosophia nec eligit; omnibus 
lucet. Patricius Socrates non fuit. Cleanthes aquam traxit et rigando 
horto locavit manus. 

191 Tbid., 48, 2 (ibid. 1, 314): Alteri vivas oportet, si vis tibi vivere. Cf. 
A. Purdy, Jew and Greek: Tutors unto Christ (New York, 1936), 253. 

10? Seneca, Epist. 47, 11 (LCL Seneca’s Epistles 1, Gummere 306): Sic 
cum inferiore vivas, quemadmodum tecum superiorem velis vivere. 
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skies, and on equal terms with yourself breathes, lives, and dies.” *° 
These principles, though not directly concerned with labor, served 
to advance its cause. They emphasized the dignity of man. Even 
the workingman and the slave were fundamentally equal to their 
fellowmen. In thus overcoming the prejudices of Greek philoso- 
phy 195 Seneca made an incalculable contribution to the rehabilita- 
tion of labor. For, in the last analysis, the worth of labor depends 
upon the worthiness of the laborer; and physical work cannot be 
esteemed if the worker is despised. 

The Stoics who followed Seneca developed the ideas he had ex- 
pressed. At the close of the first century after Christ, Epictetus 
taught the doctrine of the brotherhood of men. ‘“ Know that you 
are also a brother. Upon this character there is incumbent defer- 
ence, obedience, kindly speech... .” 7° “ When you ask for warm 
water and the slave does not heed you... will you not bear with 
your own brother, who has Zeus as his progenitor, as though a son 
born of the same seed as yourself?” *° Similar thoughts were 
expressed by Musonius, the teacher of Epictetus, and Dio Chry- 
sostom. The emperor Hadrian, an admirer of Epictetus, intro- 
duced the humanitarian tenets of Stoicism into imperial legislation. 
He began a campaign for the betterment of slaves,*°’ which was 
continued by his successors. The principles of Stoic humani- 
tarlanism also inspired some of the decisions concerning slavery of 
the jurisconsuls of the following century.*°® ‘To improve the con- 


108 Thid., 47, 10 (ibid.): Vis tu cogitare istum, quem servum tuum vocas, 
ex isdem seminibus ortum eodem frui coelo, aeque spirare, aeque vivere, 
aeque mori. 

104 With the exception of the Cynics and a few Sophists and Stoics, the 
Greek philosophers held that some men were by nature free, others were 
by nature slaves and were destined only for labor; see above pp. 18-19. 

105 Kpictetus, Disc. 2, 10, 8 (LCL Epictetus 1, Oldfather 276): μετὰ 
τοῦτο ἴσθι ὅτι καὶ ἀδελφὸς ἐι. καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο δὲ τὸ πρόσωπον ὀφείλεται παρα- 
χώρησις, εὐπείθεια, εὐφημία. ... 

106 Epictetus, Disc. 1, 18, 2 (δια. 98): ὅταν δὲ θερμὸν αἰτησαντός σον μὴ 
ὑπακούσῃ ὁ mais . . . οὖὗκ ἀνέξῃ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ τοῦ σαυτοῦ, ὃς ἔχει τὸν Δία πρόγονον, 
ὥσπερ υἱὸς ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν σπερμάτων γέγονεν. 

101 For the reforms of slavery inaugurated by Hadrian, cf. H. Wallon, 
Histoire de Vesclavage dans Vantiquité (2 ed., Paris, 1879), 3, ch. 2; also 
A. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 195 ff. 

108 Thus Ulpian termed an attempt to sell one of two slaves who were 
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ditions of the slave was to advance the cause of labor because slavery 
was one of the great causes of the opprobrium attaching to work. 
The Stoics, Musonius and Dio Chrysostom, were very favor- 
ably disposed to agriculture and other forms of labor. Musonius 
rebuked those who disdained farmwork.*° “ Are not planting, 
ploughing, and vinedressing honorable works? And sowing, reap- 
ing, and threshing, are not all these liberal pursuits, suited to good 
men?” 11° 'The importance of Musonius’ commendation of hus- 
bandry is that he urged actual labor on a farm. Whereas Cicero’s 
tribute to agriculture was a tribute to the life of the gentleman 
farmer whose land was worked by slaves, that of Musonius was to a 
life of farmwork. Dio Chrysostom, though converted to Stoicism 
by Musonius, adhered to the Cynic attitude 111 towards labor. Dur- 
ing his exile under Domitian “he planted and dug, drew water for 
baths and gardens, and performed many such menial tasks for a 
living,” according to Philostratus.*?* Dio disapproved all occupa- 
tions which were injurious to the body or the soul; 115. he recom- 
mended the remainder.*** But no occupation was to be reproached. 
A life of labor was merely an accidental circumstance, as was a 
life of poverty. Since “ to be poor is no worse and no more unfor- 


related by parentage or concubinage (contubernium—the union of slaves 
was not recognized as a marriage) an “impious act” (ad pietatis rationem 
offensam), Digest 21, 1, 35; cf. Paul, Jbid. 21, 1, 39. 

109 Cf, Stobaeus, Florilegium 56, 18 (ed. Hense, Berlin, 1909, 4, 380); 
W. Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, 1921), 277 ff. 

110 Stobaeus, Florilegium 56, 18 (Hense, 3, 380): πῶς μὲν yap οὐ καλὸν 
τὸ φυτεύειν; πῶς δὲ τὸ ἀροῦν; πῶς δὲ τὸ ἀμπελουργεῖν, τὸ δὲ σπείρειν, τὸ δὲ 
θερίζειν, τὸ δὲ ἀλοᾶν, οὐ πάντ᾽ ἐλευθέρια ταῦτα καὶ ανδράσιν ἀγαθοῖς πρέποντα; 

111 See above p. 19. For the Cynic view of work as possessing value in 
itself, cf. H. von Arnim, Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), 497; W. Halliday, 
The Pagan Background of Early Christianity, op. cit., 125-6, 

112 Philostratus, Vita Soph. 1, 7, 488 (LCL Philos. Inves, Wright 20): 
φυτεύων δὲ καὶ σκάπτων καὶ ἐπαντλῶν βαλανείοις τε καὶ κήποις καὶ πολλὰ τοιαῦτα 
ὑπὲρ τροφῆς ἐργαζόμενος. See also H. von Arnim, Dio von Prusa, op. cit., 
247: Wenn Dio gerade die niedrigsten Arbeiten tibernahm, so mochte das 
zum Teil darin seinen Grund haben, dass er fiir hdéhere, besondere Kunst- 
fertigkeit erfordernde Arbeiten nicht geschult war. 

113 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 7 (Huboicus), 110 (LCL 1, Cahoon 344). Since 
this disapproval extended to all work of an “inactive or sedentary char- 
acter,” it applied to most, if not all, the domestic and industrial crafts. 

114 Tbid., 7, 112-113 (ibid. 350). 
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tunate than to be rich... the sneer at one’s occupation should 
give no greater offense than the sneer at one’s poverty.”*** The 
teaching of Dio Chrysostom and Musonius on labor is far from an 
unqualified endorsement of physical work. The former disapproved 
many forms of labor including most of the crafts; the latter con- 
fined his approval to farm labor. But both of them urged actual 
physical work—a radical procedure, as Musonius recognized.**® 
Their teaching inculcated and prepared the way for a still higher 
appreciation of labor. 

Despite the influence of the Stoics, a lingering antipathy for 
physical work prevailed among the Romans of free birth. This is 
readily seen in Dio’s reference to the sneers made at workmen and 
in Musonius’ admission that to urge farmwork upon an educated 
man appeared “monstrous” to many. The unmitigated contempt 
of the Greek aristocracy for labor continued to live on in men like 
Plutarch 17 and Lucian,'® Greeks who spent a large portion of 
their lives in Rome and whose influence was considerable. Roman 
playwrights of the first and second century heaped scorn upon the 
worker."?® In his attack on Christianity, Celsus stressed the fact 
that its Founder had engaged in manual labor.**° ΤῸ earn one’s 


115 Thid. (tbid.): ὥστε ἐπειδὴ οὔ φαμεν χεῖρον οὐδὲ δυστυχέστερον πλούτον 
πενίαν. .. οὐδὲ τὸ ὄνειδος τοῦ ὀνείδους μᾶλλόν τι βαρυντέον τοῦτ᾽ ἐκείνου. 

116 Musonius conceded that the very idea of an educated man tilling the 
soil was so foreign to the way of life of those about him that it would be 
regarded as a “ monstrous notion”; cf. Stobaeus, Flor. 56, 18 (Hense, 4, 
382). 

17 Plutarch heartily endorsed the Spartan system whereby no citizen 
worked for his living; cf. Lycurgus 24 (LCL Plutarch’s Lives 1, Perrin 54): 
καὶ yap ἕν τι τοῦτο τῶν καλῶν ἣν Kal μακαρίων, ἃ παρεσκεύακε τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ 
πολίταις ὁ Λυκοῦργος, ἀφθονία σχολῆς, οἷς τέχνης μὲν ἅψασθαι βαναύσου τὸ 
παράπαν οὐκ ἐφίετο. 

118 Tucian held that no form of manual labor should be pursued—even 
works of art; for “ you would be considered an artisan, a man who has 
naught but his hands,” Lucian, The Dream, 9 (LCL Lucian 3, Harmon 
222): ef δὲ καὶ Φειδίας 7 Πολύκλειτος γένοιο καὶ πολλὰ θαυμαστὰ ἐξεργάσαιο 

. οὐκ ἔστι δὲ ὅστις τῶν ἰδόντων, εἰ νοῦν ἔχοι, εὔξαιτ᾽ ἄν σοὶ ὅμοιος "γενέσθαι: οἷος 
γὰρ ἂν ἧς, βάναυσος καὶ χειρῶναξ καὶ ἀποχειροβίωτος νομισθήσῃ. 

119 Οὗ, Juvenal 1, 24, 10, 224 (BT, Hermann 18, 281); Martial 3, 16, 59 
(OCT, Lindsay). For a detailed account of the views of the playwrights 
on labor, cf. E. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early 
Empire (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1917). 

120 Cf, Origen, Contra Cels. 1, 28-29 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 79-80). 
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living by one’s hands was repugnant to Roman sensibilities. No 
self-respecting aristocrat could work for pay although he could 
honorably perform a service for another out of friendship.17* A 
sharp distinction, based on the idea of wages, was made between 
the two types of work. Work for wages (locatwo-conductio) was 
considered dishonorable. Payless work (mandatum) was deemed 
honorable. It is significant that this sharp distinction which cast 
a stigma on the labor of the wage-earner was recognized by Roman 
Law.'*? 


5. THE ATTITUDE OF THE LABORER 


But from the end of the Republic free labor had grown steadily 
and had become increasingly conscious of its worth. With the peace 
of the Early Empire, the constant influx of slave captives of war 
came toan end. At the same time, manumissions of slaves had mul- 
tiplied—so much so that even in the time of Augustus legislation 
restricting them was enacted.**? By the beginning of the second 
century there emerged a strong class of free workmen—most of 
them ex-slaves or the descendants of slaves.‘** These humble peo- 
ple, who earned their livelihood by their hands, were proud of their 
occupation, proud of their craftsmanship. They did not fail to indi- 
cate their profession on their tombstone. Their epitaphs have been 
found in every part of the Empire. There is the woodworker of 
Rome,’”’ the plumber of Naples,’ the engraver of Perusia,**’ the 


121 Such a service would be the undertaking of a legal case since, in 
theory at least, an advocate received no fees. 

123 Thus, Digesta 17, 1, 1: Mandatum nisi gratuitum nullum est: nam 
originem ex officio atque amicitia trahit, contrartum ergo est officio merces: 
interveniente enim pecunia res ad locationem et conductionem potius 
respicit. 

125 Cf, Suetonius, Augustus 40, 5 (AGB Suetone 1, Ailloud 96); Dio Cass. 
55, 18,7 (LCL Dio’s Roman History 6, Cary 426); R. Barrow, Slavery in 
the Roman Empire (London, 1928), 179 ff. 

124 Hor the prominence of freedmen in industry in Rome and in the 
provinces, cf. A. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 
1928), 89 ff. 

12° OH 4160: C. IVLIVS FELIX // FABER TIGN. 

156 Toid., 4267: P. AELI // NYMPHODOTI // PLVMBARI. 

121 [bid., 4281: C. RVFIVS S. FINXIT (S. = Sigillarius). 
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shoemaker of Mediolani,?** the tailor of Aquileia.’*® There are men 
of every craft: a stone-cutter of Nimes, a carpenter of Arlon, a 
cooper of Treves, a wool-comber of Brescia, a bridlemaker of 
Narbonne.**° Some have the name of their occupation inscribed 
on their tomb; others, the implements of their craft. On the 
sepulchers of many there are carved effigies showing the deceased 
busily engaged in their trade. For instance, a butcher of the Early 
Empire, Julius Vitalis, had a heroic image of himself carved upon 
his tomb, together with another representation of himself engaged 
in his craft.** The museum of Ravenna possesses a funeral stele 
depicting a man building a ship, with the legend: “ Longidienus 
pushes on with his work.” *** In the museum of Aquileia there is a 
stele of a second-century blacksmith which represents him as ham- 
mering a piece of iron held in a pair of tongs on an anvil. Behind 
him a boy blows the fire in the stove with a bellows, while on the 
other side there are exhibited some of his products: a pair of tongs, 
a hammer, a spear-head, and a lock.*** There are effigies of a 
farmer of Arlon *** and of a Pannonian miner.**> Many artisans 
recorded on stone, as their greatest satisfaction in life, their pro- 
ficiency in their profession. The epitaph of an Arletan woodworker 
declares that eminent craftsmen have acknowledged him a master 
artificer, that no one was more skilled than he and no one could 
surpass him.**® Another reads: ‘“ What he has ill done in work- 


128 Thid., 4286: C. ATILIVS C. F. // IVSTVS // SVTOR CALIGARIVS. 

129 Toid., 4296: TI. CLAVDIVS // TI. Τὶ // SYNTROPHVS // VES- 
TIARVIS. ... 

180 For artisans in the provinces, cf. CJL (indices under heading: Artes 
et Opificia Privata), 2 Suppl., p. 1171 (Hispaniae) ; 8, p. 1102 (Africae) ; 
10, p. 1163 (Bruttiorum, Lucaniae, Campaniae, Silicae); 12, p. 943 
(Galliae, Narbonensis). 

181 See plate III. 

182 The legend cited does not appear on the stele but on a plaque near it; 
it reads: P. LONGIDIENVS P. F. AD ONVS PROPERAT (CIL, 11, 139; 
ILS 7725); cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Econ. History of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1926), 162. 

133 See plate IV, n. 1. 

184 Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Econ. History of the Roman Empire, 
pl. 29 (opp. p. 206), n. 4. 

185 Tbid., pl. 33 (opp. p. 224), ἢ. 3. 

130 TLS 7715: 
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manship, who can do better? What he has well done, no one can 
equal.” +87 Kven the labor of slaves was appreciated. An epitaph 
lamenting the death of a slave boy thirteen years of age describes 
him as “ his master’s joy, his parents’ fondest hope .. . whose hand 
was skilled in the art of fashioning necklaces and enclosing multi- 
colored gems in delicately-wrought gold.” 158 

In the provinces 135 free born citizens, as well as freedmen, who 
attained social prominence after an early life of labor were not 
afraid to reveal their former association with the toiling mases. In 
fact, many of them boasted of their earlier life of labor and ordered 
that there be inscribed on their tomb an ineffaceable notice of the 
fact that they had labored with their hands. Thus, L. Aelius 
Timmius of Madaurus, who rose to equestrian rank, recorded on 
his sepulcher the fact that he had labored.**° A similar instance is 
that of a wealthy landowner of Mactar who was elected to the local 
senate. Huis pride of achievement is apparent: “ From the time of 
my birth I tilled the land, granting no respite to myself or my 
fields . . . and from a peasant I became a censor.” *** There is 
extant an altar erected by a landowner of Dalmatia who had form- 
erly been a shoemaker. On one side of the altar, there is an effigy 
of him holding a cane in his right hand and a bunch of corn ears 
in his left. On the other side, he is represented as holding a shoe, 


while beside him are the tools of his craft.’ ᾿, 
Quem magni artifices semper dixsere magistrum. 
Doctior hoc nemo fuit, potuit quem vincere nemo, 
Organa qui nosset facere aquarum aut ducere cursum. 

187 011, 5, 5930: Qui in arte sua, quod fecit male, quis melius? quod bene 
non alius, | 

188708 7710: Deliciumque fuit domini, spes grata parentum. .. . 
Noverat hic docta fabricare monilia dextra et molle in varias aurum 
disponere gemmas. 

189 The antipathy of the upper class for labor was not as strong in the 
provinces as in Rome. 

140 Inscriptions latines de VAlgerie (ed S. Gsell, Paris, 1922) 1, 2195: 
Hoc est sepultus L. Aelius Timminus loco // patiens laborem, frugi, 
vigilans, sobrius, // qui rem paravit haud mediocrem familiae, // domum- 
que tenuem ad equestrem promovit gradum. 

ἼΔΟΙ 8, 11,824: Ex quo sum genitus, ruri meo vixi colendo; // nec 
Turi pausa, nec mihi semper erat ... et de rusticulo censor et ipse fui. 

142 See plate IV. 
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On examination, some of the epitaphs and effigies which refer 
to an earlier life of labor seem to have been inspired more by the 
pride of social advancement or of economic success rather than by 
pride of labor. But these are few. The vast majority reflect an 
esteem of labor. This esteem was based not only on the natural 
satisfaction in work well done or on the gratitude of the deceased’s 
family for his life of self-sacrificing toil,*** but on the religious ideal 
that a life of strict fulfilment of duty merited the right to a final 
apotheosis.*** It is difficult to ascertain to what extent this Stoic 
religious ideal penetrated the toiling masses. But the tombs of 
humble artisans, as well as those of the upper class, reveal that the 
religious motive, the ideal of a virtuous and successful life leading to 
an apotheosis, contributed to a high esteem. of labor. This idea is 
eloquently expressed in the legend on the tombstone of a working- 
man of the second century: “ Daphnos, the best of the gardeners, 
lived well, died well, and prepared for himself a hero’s resting place 
after having labored much.” ** 

A great factor in furthering the laborer’s esteem for his work was 
the guild, or colleguuim, as it was called. Every craft had its guild. 
When a town had enough members of the same trade, whether they 
were slave or free, a guild was formed. The purpose of the guild, 
or college, was both social and religious. On various occasions the 


143 A wife’s gratitude to her husband “who labored much for me” is 
expressed on a tombstone from the cemetery of Pontianus at Rome, CIG 
9552. 

144M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Roman Emp., op. cit., 535: 
“The main inspiration was the Stoic religious and moral ideal ... of the 
cultured classes of the Empire: by a model life crowned with success, by 
the strict fulfilment of their duty, as depicted on the monuments, the 
owners of them acquired the right to the final ‘ apotheosis.’ ... Both the 
gorgeous monuments of the Moselle magnates and the modest cippi of 
Gallic artisans, with their realistic sculptures representing the daily toil of 
the departed, are typical expressions of a high appreciation of labour, as 
being not a bitter necessity but a social and religious duty... .” 

_ 74° An inscription discovered in the village of Ibedschik in the house of 
Mola Mehmet and made known by F. Herberdey and H. Kalinka, “ Bericht 
liber zwei Reisen in siidwestl. Kleinasien,” Denkschriften der Kats. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. zu Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 45 (1897) 1, 41: καλῶς ζῶν // κὲ 
Θανὼν // Addvos // κηπουρῶν // ἄριστος // ᾿ τὸ hpwov // ἑαυτῷ κατε- // σκεύασεν 
κὲ // pera τὸ πολ- // Aa κοπιάσαι // ταῦτα. 
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members of the guild convened to partake of a common meal and to 
provide mutual entertainment. Any excuse for a dinner was wel- 
come. For instance, the by-laws of the College of Diana and 
Antinous at Lanuvium stipulated that a liberated slave must, on 
the occasion of his liberation, provide his colleagues with an 
amphora of wine and that a newly elected officer must provide a 
community dinner.**® Through frequent meetings the guild pro- 
moted comradeship and relaxation. The offices of the guild were 
invested with dignified titles,‘*7 and the name of each member was 
inscribed on a stone tablet. In this way, the laborers created a little 
world of their own where they could forget their low status in 
Roman society and talk shop over a portion of wine. 

The guild provided for some community worship. Usually a 
deity was selected as protector.**® The tutelary god of the car- 
penters and the woodcutters was Silvanus; 165. of the tailors, Mer- 
cury ; *°° of the corn-measurers, Ceris; *°* of the fullers, Minerva.?*? 
At times there appears no special connection between the deity 
and the trade. Jupiter Optimus Maximus was the protector of 
iron-workers, butchers, and perfumers; *°* Hercules of carpenters, 
clothiers, and bakers.*°* Usually statues of the tutelary god and 
frequently altars dedicated to him *°° were erected by the guilds.'*® 


146 OF 6086 (col. II, 1. 11): ITEM PLACVIT VT QVISQVIS SERVVS 
EX HOC COLLEGIO LIBER FVERIT IS DARE DEBEBIT VINC(I 
BO) // NI AMPHORAM ITEM PLACVIT QVISQVIS MAGISTER SVO 
ANNO ERIT EX ORDINE A(LBI) // AD CENAM FACIENDAM. 

147 Thus, magister, quinquinalis, curator, quaestor, scriba, viator, adjutor, 
aedilis, aedituus, defensor, etc. 

148 Often it would be merely the genius of the guild, e.g., Genius collegit 
pavimentariorum at Rome (CIL 6, 243); Genius collegi fabrum at Apuleia 
(CIL 3, 1016); Genius corporis pell(tonum) at Ostia (CIL 14, 10). 

149 70S 3547; CIL 13, 1640; CIL 6, 940: Collegium subrutor(um) cul- 
tor(um) Silvan. 

160 ἢ Cagnat, “ L’Année epigraphique,” Revue archéologique (1891), 118: 
Collegium Mercuri vestiarium, 

161708 3816, 6146; CIL 14, 2; 14, 409: Mensores frumentari Cereris 
Augustae at Ostia. 

162 7], 11, 4771; 14, 2156: Diana Augusta collegi lotorum at Arcia. 

163 CJL 13, 5474; 13, 941; 6, 384. 

154 TES 7315, 3417; CIL δ, 4216. 

155 Most of the examples just given are inscriptions upon altars. 

168 Occasionally the altar was a gift of the guild president, as the follow- 
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The feast day of the deity was the occasion of a celebration by the 
guild. Perhaps, the feast most elaborately observed was that of 
Minerva, the patroness of artisans in general, “the goddess of a 
thousand occupations,” 157 which fell on the nineteenth of March. 
But the favorite deities of the poor and those who engaged in heavy 
labor were Hercules 58 and Silvanus, god of the forests, who re- 
ceived the homage of the carpenters of Provence and Pannonia, of 
the woodcutters of Aquileia, and of the boatmen of Geneva.**® 

It was but natural that individual artisans offered private as 
well as community worship to the tutelary deity of their guild. 
Many instances of such worship have been discovered. In 149 
A.D. a member of the college of custodians dedicated an altar to 
“ Hercules of the body of custodians.” 7° At times it is difficult 
to determine whether the votive is offered for the individual or by 
the individual in the name of the guild. Thus, C. Julius Severus, a 
carpenter of Pannonia, donated in 210 A. D. a votive to Silvanus, 
which was placed in the guild hall, or schola, as it was called. The 
president of the college of dendrophores of Cimiez made a similar 
offering.** 

The cult of the patron deity of a guild was further promoted by 
frequent meetings in the temple of that god. For special occasions 
the college would convene in the public temple.*** But very often 
the schola, or regular meeting place, was itself a temple. Many 
inscriptions call the schola, or guild hall, a temple.*** Some colleges 


ing, third century inscription shows (CID 6, 839): Ο. HEDVLEIVS 
JANVARIVS Q(VIN)Q(VENNALIS) ARAM SODALIBVS SVIS SER- 
RENSIBVS DONVM POSVIT ET LOCVM SCHOL(A)E IPSE ACQVE- 
SIVIT. 

157 Ovid. Fast. 3, 383 (OCT Ovid, Owen): Mille dea est operum. 

158 Cf, CIL 6, 321 (mag. quing. fabr. tign.), 5, 4216 (faber tignarius), 5, 
7869 (lapidarii). 

169 CIL 3, 3580; 5, 815; 12, 2597. 

169 OTL 6, 327: SANCTISSIMO HERCVLI INVICTO CORPORIS CVS- 
TODIARVM. See also CIL 6, 839. 

701 CIL 3, 3580: C. Julius Severus ob honorem magisteri coll (egio) 
fabrum Sil(v)anum pecunia sua fecit. Cf. CIL 6, 327. 

10° CIL 5, 7904: Magister coll(egii) dendro(p)horum aram ... de suo 
fecit. 

103 For the annual distribution of gifts, the guild of artificers (fabri) at 
Ravenna convened in the temple of Neptune; cf. ΟἽ, 11, 126. 

104 Thus the word templum is used to describe the schola of the fabri of 
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built their hall as a temple to their tutelary god.*® Others built it 
as a schola but dedicated it solemnly to the patron deity in the same 
manner as a temple was dedicated.‘ In many scholae sacrifices 
were offered and sacrificial banquets held in honor of the guild’s 
protector.1% The religious character of the college was very pro- 
nounced and a spirit of devotion between the members and their 
divine patron was fostered. In fact, the members were often re- 
ferred to as “worshippers”—devotees of the deity of the guild.*® 
This close union between the workmen and their god gave labor a 
certain prestige among those who engaged in it. It was a source 
of great satisfaction to know that a particular god protected a man 
while he labored, and the belief that a deity was the patron of a 
particular craft gave that occupation greater worth. 

The guild was likewise a burial society.*® Petty dues were col- 
lected with which to pay for the cremation of the body of a de- 
parted member, the niche for the burial urn, and the jug of wine 
for a respectable wake.’’° This provision allayed the dreadful fear 
of roaming the earth as unburied ghosts. Members of the guild, 


Regeni (611, 7, 11), the wtriclarii of Pons Augusti (CIL 3, 1547), the 
negotiatores frumentari 6, 814, and others. 

186 C7 7,11: Neptuno et Minervae templum—(colle) gium fabrorum et 
qui in eo (sunt) d(e) s(uo) d(ederunt). COIL 3, 1547: Deae Nemesi— 
templum fecerunt collegio utriclariorum. 

166 CTT, 2, 10231: Schola sub porticu consecrata Silvano et collegio ejus 
sodalic (io). 

167 This was more common in colleges which were formed to provide 
burial for its members than in strictly industrial colleges, cf. P. Waltzing, 
Les corporations professionelles (Louvain, 1895) 1, 231, note 4. 

168 For instance, CIL 10, 1578: Cultores Jovis Heliopolitani Berytenses 
qui Puteolis consistunt (Syrian merchants established at Puteoli) ; CYL 14, 
2937 and 2972: Cultores Jovis Arkani (butchers(?) of Preneste); CIL 6, 
940: Collegium subrutor(um) cultor(um) Silvani (woodcutters of Rome) ; 
CIL 9, 4855: Cultores fabrum (artificers of Venafrum). 

169 The right of free association was abolished by Julius Caesar and 
Augustus except for colleges consecrated by their antiquity or their reli- 
gious character, cf. Suetonius, Caes. 42; Octav, 32. A decree of the Senate 
(probably in the first century) allowed funerary colleges to form; cf. the 
inscription of the College of Diana and Antinous (136 A. D.) for a recital 
of that decree, OH 6086. Hence, the religious and funerary character of 
guilds. 

179 See the inscription just cited (OH 6086) for rules on the collection 
of dues and on funeral arrangements. 
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confident that their dust would be tended by their fellows, could die 
in peace. On specified days’ the guild would meet to com- 
memorate departed members by offerings and sacrifices and to hold 
banquets in their honor. 

In summary, the Roman attitude towards labor underwent con- 
siderable change. In early times agriculture was prized, the crafts 
and other forms of hired labor were not regarded favorably. The 
introduction of slave labor on a vast scale brought further contempt 
upon handwork and disesteem for husbandry. The opinion of labor 
was higher in the provinces than in Rome. Among the upper 
classes an attachment for agriculture lived on, but this was directed 
to the life of a gentleman farmer rather than to labor on the farm. 
During the first and second centuries A.D. the influence of 
Stoicism, the growth of free labor, and the guild movement had a 
favorable effect; but among the ruling classes the old prejudices 
remained. The Stoic ideal of the brotherhood of men and the cult 
among workmen of a patron god of labor pointed the way to a 
better attitude but could not overcome a traditional disesteem for 
labor. 


171 The funerary college of Esculapius and Hygia held two repasts a year 
in honor of deceased members, viz., on Mar. 22 (die violari) and May 11 (die 
rosae) ; cf. CIL 6, 10234. Instances of memorial repasts in industrial col- 
leges have yet to be discovered, but authorities are of the opinion that 
these guilds held similar commemorations; cf. P. Waltzing, Les corp. prof., 
op. cit., 1, 294. 


CHAPTER III 
Labor AMONG THE JEWS 


Our study of the Jewish attitude towards labor divides itself into 
two parts; namely, the Jewish attitude in Old Testament times and 
that at the time of Christ. From the viewpoint of Christianity this 
is a natural division. There is but one source for the first part, and 
that is the Old Testament. But the Old Testament was adopted by 
the Christians and reverently read as the word of God. Thus, as an 
historical document, it provides us with an accurate account of the 
views of ancient Judaism on labor. At the same time, however, it 
contains the revelation of God Himself and its precepts on work 
were not only observed by the pious Jew, but by the early Christian 
as well. 

It is otherwise with the second part, namely, the Jewish attitude 
at the time of Christ. The main source for this is the Rabbinic 
thought of the first two centuries of the Christian Era. The rabbis, 
together with a few non-Rabbinic sources such as Josephus and 
Philo, present us with the attitude of the Jewish contemporaries 
of the primitive Christians. The Oral Torah or Unwritten Law 
taught by the rabbis carried great weight in Jewish circles but was 
rejected by the Christians. Nevertheless, the position taken by 
contemporary Judaism towards labor had a profound influence on 
primitive Christianity and as such is most important for our study. 
It represents Jewish culture at the time of the infant Church, 
and it is interesting to discover the points of agreement and of 
disagreement with regard to labor between the two. 


1. THE JEWISH ATTITUDE IN OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
The Origin of Labor 


The very first words of the Scriptures inculcated in the ancient 
Hebrew* a genuine esteem for labor. “In the beginning God 


1 The Chosen People before the Babylonian Captivity are generally desig- 
nated as the Hebrews, after the return from Babylon, as the Jews. 
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created heaven and earth.” The Lord God was pleased to describe 
Himself as the First and Great Worker. He made the heavens and 
the earth. For six days He labored in the work of creation and 
on the seventh day He rested. The striking contrast between this 
picture of God and the Greek and Roman conception of the deities 
is immediately evident. The mythology of Greece and Rome pre- 
sented some of the minor gods as working, for instance, the lamed 
god Hephaestus or Vulcanus. Nowhere is the ruler of the deities, 
Zeus or Jupiter, described as working with his hands. But the 
Scriptures describe God as the Creator of all things. The heavens 
are the works of His fingers* and “the firmament declareth the 
work of his hands.” * He is compared to the toiling artisan. The 
impression wrought by this comparison was incalculably strong and 
determined to a great extent the later Jewish attitude towards 
labor.’ Surely if the Most High is described as the Divine Laborer, 
it cannot be dishonorable for man to work. 

The first book of the Pentateuch, moreover, made it clear to the 
Hebrew that from the very beginning man had to work. Before 
the creation of Adam “there was not a man to till the earth.” ® 
But after he was formed, God “put him into the paradise of 
pleasure, to dress it, and to keep 1{. 7 In other words, Adam was 
not to pass the time in idleness while in Paradise. God enjoined 
upon him the work of preserving and caring for the garden.? Again 
we see a contrast between the Jewish and the Greco-Roman outlook 
on work. In the garden of Eden man was to devote himself to 
agricultural pursuits, but in the Golden Age of Hesiod and Lucre- 
tius men “ were free of labor ” ° and the earth “ of her own efforts 
brought forth for men abundant fruits.”*° The Hebrew did not 


2 Gen. 2,1; cf. J. Husslein, The Bible and Labor (New York, 1924), 6. 

5 Ps, 8, 4. 

*Ps. 18, 1. 

5Cf. G. Bertram, ἔργον, Theologisches Worterbuch zum N. Testament 
(ed. G. Kittel, Stuttgart, 1932 ff.), 2, 645. 

6 Gen. 2, 5. 

TIbid. 2, 15. The word ay, “to dress,” is used in v. 5 to signify: 
“to till the earth.” 

5 Cf. It. Borne-H. Francois, A Philosophy of Work (New York, 1938), 118. 

9 Hesiod, Works and Days 110-114 (LCL Hesiod, Evelyn-White 10). 

10 Lucretius, De rerum natura 2, 1156-57 (BT, Brieger 64). 
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regard labor as an unnatural activity. He read in the Scriptures 
that it existed from the beginning as ordained by the Most High. 

But with Adam’s sin and his expulsion from Paradise labor be- 
came painful and burdensome: “ Because thou hast hearkened to 
the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree . . . cursed is the 
earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat therefore all 
the days of thy life.” ** Again Adam was commanded to work, but 
in the fallen state he was to find his labor heavy and fatiguing. 
Formerly work was effortless and pleasant; it was similar to God’s 
creative power. But now it was painful and tiresome. God told 
Adam that his labor would ever be a penance: “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the earth, out of 
which thou wast taken.” ?* Thus there was made a distinction 
between work and the discomfort which accompanies it. Work 
itself was the means given to man to provide for himself. It 
enabled him to exercise his faculties and to oversee the works of 
creation. On the other hand, the suffering and fatigue attendant 
upon labor were brought about by Adam’s disobedience.** Accord- 
ingly, for the Hebrew the existence of labor and its accompanying 
hardship presented no difficulty. He found the true explanation in 
the Scriptures.*4 

In the course of time, he was repeatedly reminded of the duty of 
work. ‘Six days shalt thou labor, and shalt do all thy works.” 1ὅ 
The Mosaic Law sets forth this commandment seven times. To this 
precept there is adjoined the reassuring explanation: “ For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are in them.” *® Just as man was made after the image of his 
Maker,’ so he was to work after the example of the Creator. More- 
over, he was to imitate God by resting from work on the seventh 
day: “But on the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: thou shalt do no work on it.” *® Labor was indeed burden- 


11 Gen. 3, 17. 12 Ibid. 3, 19. 

13 For a more detailed discussion of the irksomeness of labor as a conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, cf. Y. Simon, “ Work and Workman,” The Review of 
Politics 2 (1940), 77-80. 

14 Cf. I. Giordani, Il messaggio sociale di Gesu (2 ed., Milan. 1938), 243. 

15 Hix. 20, 9. 

16 Thid. 20, 11. ‘7 Gen. 1, 26. 

18 Hx. 20, 10; οἵ. 1614. 23, 12 and Deut. 5, 14. 
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some, and through it man atoned for his sins. But the conscious- 
ness of following the example of the Divine Worker was ever 
present to the ancient Hebrew laborer.*® For six days he imitated 
the work of God and on the seventh he rested from labor in 
commemoration of the Sabbath of the Lord. 


The Esteem for Agriculture and Handicrafts 


The kind of work most highly prized by the Hebrews was pas- 
toral and agricultural labor. Undoubtedly there were economic 
reasons for this preference, but more important were the religious 
and historical reasons. The specific type of labor assigned to Adam 
on his expulsion from Paradise was farming: “ And the Lord God 
sent him out of the paradise of pleasure, to till the earth from 
which he was taken.” 7° The same kind of work had been appointed 
to him before his sin. From these passages of the Scriptures it was 
concluded that agriculture was “ ordained by the Most High.” 5 
The great historical figures had engaged in pastoral or agricultural 
work. Noe was a husbandman.** Abraham had flocks of sheep 
and herds of beasts of burden.**? When Isaac lived in Gerara, he 
“sowed in that land, and he found that same year a hundred 
fold.” ** The blessing bestowed upon Jacob by Isaac was an agri- 
cultural blessing: “God give thee the dew of heaven, and of the 
fatness of the earth, abundance of corn and wine.” 25 

After the return from Egypt the Hebrews looked upon them- 
selves as an agricultural race. The basis for this attitude was again 
religious and historical, rather than economic. Before their de- 
parture from Egypt the Hebrews were promised by God a pastoral 
and agricultural country, a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
During the long years in the desert they looked forward most 


1°G, Bertram, ἔργον, Theologisches Worterbuch zum N. Testament, 
op. cit., 2, 645. 

20 Gen. 3, 23. 

21 This opinion continued through the years and long centuries later was 
expressed by the author of Ecclesiasticus (7, 16): “ Hate not laborious 
works, nor husbandry ordained by the Most High.” 

22 Gen. 9, 20. . 

23 Ibid. 12, 16. 26 Thid. 27, 28. 

24 Ibid. 26, 12. 26 Kx. 3, 8. 
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eagerly to a “land of wheat, and barley, and vineyards.” 7 In the 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy the fertility of the Promised Land 
is vividly contrasted with the arid wastes of the desert they are 
traversing. ‘They were to receive an agricultural country and they 
were to be a farming-folk. 

Furthermore, God directed how the land was to be divided.”* He 
reminded the people that He retained the ownership of the land: 
“Because it is mine and you are strangers and sojourners with 
me.” *° They were merely given the use of it. In this way the 
land was hallowed. The Hebrews were thus not only the Chosen 
People, but their land was owned by the Almighty. It was The 
Land. As the Lord of the Land, God laid down rules for its culti- 
vation. He commanded the people to sow and to reap for six years, 
but on the seventh they were neither to plant nor to harvest: 


Six years thou shalt sow thy field and six years thou shalt prune thy 
vineyard and shalt gather the fruits thereof: 

But in the seventh year there shall be a sabbath to the land, of the rest- 
ing of the Lord: thou shalt not sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard.*° 


God assured His people that they would not be without food due 
to the observance of the law of the sabbatical year: “I will give 
you my blessing the sixth year, and it shall yield the fruits of three 
years.” 1 They were told that the fruits of their labors were de- 
pendent upon Him, and the harvests which they reaped were given 
by Him, They who observed his precepts would receive a. heavy 
yield; they who did not, would work in vain: 


If you walk in my precepts, and keep my commandment. ... I will 
give you rain in due seasons. 

And the ground shall bring forth its increase, and the trees shall be 
filled with fruits. 

The threshing of your harvest shall reach unto the vintage, and the 
vintage shall reach unto the sowing time: and you shall eat your bread.to 
the full, and dwell in your land without fear.*? 

If you despise my laws. ... You shall sow your seed in vain, which 
shall be devoured by your enemies... . 

27 Deut. 8, 8. 

28 Num. 26, 51-56. For a more complete description of this division, ef. 
J. Husslein, Bible and Labor (New York, 1924), 61 ff. 

29 Lev. 25, 23. 31 Ibid. 25, 21. 

80 Thid. 25, 3-4. 82 Toid. 26, 3-5. 
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Your labour shall be spent in vain, the ground shall not bring forth her 
increase, nor the trees yield their fruit.** 


For good reason, then, the Hebrews held agriculture in the 
highest esteem. The land which they worked was sacred. The 
agricultural details which they executed were prescribed by the 
Lord God Himself. Farmwork was, consequently, a service per- 
formed for God. It was specifically ordained by Him and, in turn, 
was consecrated to Him. The produce itself was the gift of God. 
It was in the fruit of his labors that the pious husbandman was 
blessed by the Most High. Accordingly, from the time of their 
settlement in the Promised Land the Hebrews considered them- 
selves a farming-folk and God the Patron of agriculture. 

It was as a farming-people that the Hebrews of old prayed to 
God. Every morning and every evening they recited the words of 
the Schema: ** 


If you obey my commandments, which I command you this day, that 
you love the Lord your God, and serve Him with all your heart, and with 
all your soul: 

He will give your land the early rain and the latter rain, that you may 
gather in your corn, and your wine, and your oil. 

And your hay out of the fields to feed your cattle, and that you may 
eat and be filled.** 


The Hebrews, therefore, of the Mosaic Era esteemed agriculture 
and the labor associated with it with a religious fervor and a pas- 
slonate intensity. It served as a bond between their God, their 
Land, and themselves. Their sense of solidarity as the People of 
God was inextricably bound up with their consciousness of them- 
selves as a farming-folk. 

Although the trades or crafts were not as highly prized as agri- 
culture, they were regarded as truly honorable occupations by the 
Hebrews of antiquity. As in the case of agriculture, the honor 
accorded to the crafts was due not merely to their importance in 
community life and to the skill required to practice them. It was 


33 Ibid. 26, 15-20. 

°4 Schema means “ hear” and is the name of a formulary of prayer con- 
sisting of Deut. 6, 4-9; 11, 13-21; Num. 15, 37-41. Every Hebrew was 
bound to recite it twice a day. 

85 Deut. 11, 13-15. 
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likewise due to a close association between the Almighty and a 
number of the crafts. This occurred in the building of the 
Tabernacle in the desert. 

There are earlier references to the trades in Holy Scripture. 
Tubalcain is mentioned in Genesis as a renowned craftsman.*® He 
was a “hammerer and artificer in every work of brass and iron.” *” 
The sojourn in Egypt is recounted as a period of harsh schooling in 
the arts and industries, although most of the work done was 
humble. “They (the Hebrews) built for Pharao cities of taber- 
nacles,** Phithom and Ramesses.... And they (the Egyptians) 
made their (the Hebrews’) life bitter with hard works in clay and 
brick, and with all manner of service. ...” 88 

But it was in the construction of the Tabernacle that the crafts 
were signally honored by God. We have already seen how He 
instructed the Hebrews to sow and reap. In this instance God 
acted as the architect and designer of that masterpiece of workman- 
ship, the Tabernacle. The plan to be followed was shown to Moses. 
God selected Beseleel as the master-builder and personally guided 
and inspired the artisans who helped him. This fact was attested 
to by God when He said to Moses: 


Behold 1 have called by name Beseleel.... And I have filled him with 
the spirit of God, with wisdom and understanding, and knowledge in all 
manner of work.... 

And I have given him for his companion Ooliab.... And I have put 
wisdom in the heart of every skilful man, that they may make all things 
which I have commanded thee.*° 


God not only gave the design of the Tabernacle, but He put 


36 ἘΠ Hummelauer, Commentarius in Genesim (Paris, 1895), 190: “ Haud 
dubium etiam Tubalcain factum esse patrem fabrorum.” 

ὅτ Gen. 4, 22. See S. Cohen, “ Artisans,” The Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (ed. I. Landman, New York, 1930 ff.), 1, 502. 

38 Instead of “ cities of tabernacles,” the Hebrew has: “ store cities.” 

89 Hx. 1, 11 and 14; cf. P. Furfey, A History of Social Thought (New 
York, 1942), 60. 

40 Tbid. 31, 2-6. Hummelauer (F. Hummelauer, Comment. in Hxodum, 
Paris, 1897, 307) comments upon these verses: Depingunt haec apud 
Hebraeos aevum, quo artifices essent aliqui, sed non muiti, simile iis medii 
aevi temporibus, quibus prudens faber erat rarus atque magus fere a vulgo 
habebatur. 
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wisdom into the heart of every craftsman that he might worthily 
accomplish his work. The contrast between this notion of God 
and the Stoic concept of the wise man is readily brought to mind. 
Seneca, as we have seen,** held that the invention of tools and the 
implements of the artisan could not be ascribed to wise men because 
such a contact with manual labor and the knowledge of the crafts, 
which such inventions would require, were beneath the dignity of 
the wiseman. Yet, it was not beneath the dignity of the Most High 
to give special assistance to the workmen among His People. The 
Hebrews never forgot this happy association between God and the 
artisan. From the time of Moses onwards their attitude towards 
the crafts was most favorable. 


Solicitude for the Laborer 


The Mosaic Law was as solicitous of the laborer as of his work. 
Various enactments protected him and promoted his economic and 
social well-being. In behalf of the free worker, it provided that he 
should receive his wages at the close of each day: 


Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the needy, and the poor, whether he be 
thy brother, or a stranger that dwelleth with thee in the land, and is 
within thy gates: 

But thou shalt pay him the price of his labour the same day, before 
the going down of the sun, because he is poor, and with it maintaineth his 
life: lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it be reputed to thee for a 
sin.*? 


As for the slave, the Law distinguished between the Hebrew and 
the non-Hebrew. It accorded the former notably more considera- 
tion. [le was to serve his Hebrew master for six years, but on the 
seventh he must be freed ** and given sufficient provisions to afford 
him temporary maintenance.** If, however, he became a slave 
through debt to a non-Hebrew, he was to remain in servitude until 
the year of the jubilee,*® at which time he was to return with his 


4 Cf. above, p. 46. 

42 Deut. 24, 14-15; ef. Lev. 19, 13; A. Cronbach, “ Labor,” The Universal 
Jewish Encycl., op. cit., 6, 501. 

43 Ex. 21,2; Deut. 15, 12. 

44 Deut. 15, 13. 

‘5 Ley. 25, 40. This occurred every fifty years. 
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children to his kindred and to the possession of his fathers.4° No 
Hebrew could be “ oppressed with the service of bond servants,” *7 
nor could he be subjugated by force.** The non-Hebrew or 
“stranger,” 45. on the other hand, was to remain in servitude for- 
ever.°° But his master had no power over his life.** If his master 
struck him in such a manner as to knock out his eye or his tooth, 
he was to be released from bondage.®? The non-Hebrew slave was 
not to work on the seventh day,®* and his work was to be lightened 
during the Sabbath year.°* He was to go on pilgrimages with his 
master and to have a part with him in the spiritual festivities of 
the nation.®> In this way, the Mosaic Law protected the slave and 
gave him a status essentially different from the status accorded 
him in the Greco-Roman civilization. 

There are numerous instances to show that the spirit of the legis- 
lation on the treatment of laborers was observed in daily life, The 
opinion of a slave was often asked, and his advice was frequently 
followed.** At times he received the daughter of his master in 
marriage.*’ But it was in the practice of blessing the laborers, both 
free and slave, that the esteem for the working people was most 


46 Toid., 25, 41. Since every Hebrew and every field belonged to God, 
neither could be sold (cf. Lev. 25, 42; Ibid. 25, 23). Only their work could 
be sold and that for a limited time. In the year of jubilee the Hebrew who 
sold himself must be released and every field must be restored to its 
original owner. 

‘7 Ibid. 25, 39. 48 7014. 25, 46. 

«2M. Sulzberger has advanced the interesting theory that ger, the usual 
Hebrew word for “stranger” in Sacred Scripture, was a member of the 
original or conquered inhabitants of Palestine (The Status of Labor in 
Ancient Israel, Philadelphia, 1923, 4, 16, 20, and 86) and that he was a 
serf rather than a slave. The proofs which he adduces are sufficient to 
show that the gerim were “a great, perhaps the great labor force of the 
Hebrew commonwealth.” (Ibid., 31). 

5° Lev. 25, 45-46; cf. P. Furfey, op. cit., 62. 

61 Wx. 21, 20. 53 Toid. 20, 10. 

52 Ibid. 21, 26-27. 54 Lev. 25, 3-6. 

55 Deut, 12, 12 and 18; Deut. 16, 9-11. 

5°It was on the advice of his slave companion that Saul sought out 
Samuel; cf. 1 Sam. 9, 6ff. Abigail brought provisions to David at the 
suggestion of one of her slaves; οἷ. 1 Sam. 25, 14 ff. 

57 Cf. 1 Par. 2, 34-35. 
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clearly manifest. On encountering a laborer it was customary to 
greet him with a blessing. In the Book of Ruth we read how Booz 
greeted the reapers who worked for him with the words: “ The 
Lord be with you.” They replied: “ The Lord bless you.” °* This 
manner of salutation is mentioned in the Psalms, where the 
Psalmist cries out to God to make the enemies of Sion like withered 
grass: 


Let them be as grass upon the tops of houses: which withereth before 
it is plucked up: 

Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand: nor he that gathereth 
sheaves his bosom. 

And they that passed by have not said: The blessing of the Lord be 
upon you: we have blessed you in the name of the Lord.*® 


The owner of the land and the humblest laborer who worked for 
him shared in the blessing of the Lord. 

That God did bless the worker, particularly the pastoral or agri- 
cultural laborer, was made evident by the special marks of divine 
favor bestowed upon men who engaged in manual labor.®° Gedeon 
“was threshing and cleansing wheat ” when the angel of the Lord 
appeared to him.®* Saul as a youth tended asses ** and even when 
king did not disdain to plough the fields.** David was employed 
as a shepherd when God sent Samuel to annoint him.** When Elias 
cast his mantle upon Hliseus, the latter was ploughing the land.® 
T'wo conclusions are readily deduced from these instances, First, a 
number of the Hebrew leaders were themselves ordinary working 
people, so that between the ruling class and the common people 
there existed the bond of common labor. Secondly, the evident 
blessing of God upon workingmen confirmed the laborer’s favorable 
position among the Hebrews, 

However, the legislation on labor in the Mosaic Law was not 
honored equally in all ages or in any age by all men. Jeremias 
directly accused the ruling class of his time with retaining Hebrew 


68 Ruth, 2, 4. 5° Ps, 128, 6-8. 

60 A Cronbach, op. cit., 498; J. Husslein, op. cit., 15. 

61 Judges 6, 1]. 

62 Cf. 1 Sam. 9, passim. 

63 1014. 11, 5. 

64 Toid. 16, 11; 17, 15. ὁ Cf. 1 (3) Kings 19, 19. 
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slaves in servitude beyond the limit established by the Law.°* He 
charged their fathers with similarly transgressing this statute.°’ 
That the free laborer was overworked or defrauded of his wages is 
seen by the numerous condemnations of this practice made by the 
various prophets.°® The period which they described and in which 
they lived was a period of avarice. Landowners oppressed the 
laborer and sought to obtain the land of the peasant.®® 

Apropos of the prophets, it is noteworthy that in their descrip- 
tion of the Messianic Lira they depicted it as a period of peace when 
the workman would enjoy to the fullest the fruits of his labor. In 
the magnificent vision of Isaias the Gentiles are pictured as flock- 
ing “to the house of the God of Jacob ” and as taking up the arts 
of peacetime: “They shall turn their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into sickles: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they be exercised any more to war.” 7° Micheas 
in like manner foretells how “in the last days ” nations “ shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into spades.” 1 
The Messianic Era will not bring labor to a halt, but it will bring 
security to the worker. His labors will not be nullified by the 
ravages of war, for “ every man shall sit under his vine, and under 
his fig tree, and there shall be none to make them afraid.” Thus 
even in the golden future to which the Jews looked forward most 
eagerly labor was to have an important place. 


66 Jer. 34, 16. 

67 Thid. 34, 14. 

88 Thus, against the oppression of the Hebrew laborer: ‘“ Woe to him 
that buildeth up his house by injustice .. . that will oppress his friend 
(rea) without cause, and will not pay him his wages (Jer. 22, 13).” 
“Thou hast covetously oppressed thy neighbors (rea) (Ezech. 22, 12).” 
“TI will be a speedy witness against ... them that oppress the hireling 
(sakir) in his wages (Mal. 3,5).” Rea, though usually translated “ neigh- 
bor” or “friend,” generally refers to a Hebrew employee; cf. M. Sulz- 
berger, The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel, op. cit., 42 and 89. The 
sakir may be a Hebrew or a non-Hebrew. 

Against the oppression of the non-Hebrew laborer, cf. Jer. 22, 3; Ezech. 
22,7; 22, 29; Zach. 7, 10; Mal. 3, 5. 

6° Cf. Is. 5, 8; Mich. 2, 2. 

70 Ts, 2, 4. 

τι Mich. 4, 3. 72 Toid. 4, 4. 
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The Material Reward of Labor 


For the Jew, the reward accruing to diligent labor was prosperity, 
the reward of idleness, poverty and hunger. This was the accepted 
notion at the time of Moses, but during the period when the Sapien- 
tial Books were written it received greater emphasis. “ The sloth- 
ful hand hath wrought poverty: but the hand of the industrious 
getteth riches,” 75. is an aphorism in the Book of Proverbs which 
accurately describes the Jewish conception of the reward of labor. 
It does not mean that the Jew thought that his work of itself pro- 
duced wealth. No, wealth and possessions—in fact, the immediate 
fruits of labor themselves—were from God.7* God bestowed these 
gifts on him who was faithful to His law.’® Under the law of God, 
of course, came the law of labor. So the Jew worked for an eco- 
nomic reward, but not directly. He worked to fulfill the Law, and 
by fulfilling the Law he expected a temporal compensation. 

To understand this view we must remember that the Jew con- 
sidered himself the servant of the Most High,** Who had promised 
His faithful servant a temporal reward.’” Furthermore, the Jew 
of this age did not look forward to an eternal recompense for his 
fidelity. The concept of a personal resurrection did not enter into 
the religion of the Jews until a comparatively late date.’* During 
the first century of the Christian Era it was a bitterly disputed 
question in Jewish circles.’? In general, it may be said that the 
hopes of the nation and of the individual were confined to this 


78 Prov. 10, 4. 

τά Cf. Deut. 28, 4 and 8; 30, 9. 

τό Cf. Lev. 26, 3-5; Judges 6, 4; 10, 9; Is. 1, 7. 

τό Cf. Lev. 25, 42 and δῦ. 77 Thid. 26, 3-5. 

78 There are several allusions to some form of resurrection in the Old 
Testament. The prophets described Israel’s restoration as a resurrection 
(cf. Ezech. 37; also Osee 6, 1 ff.; Isa. 26, 19; Dan. 12, 12) and their de- 
scription was so graphic that the people may have understood them as 
referring to a personal resurrection. The resurrection of the body is im- 
plied, at least in sensu pleniori, in Ps. 48, 15 and 72, 24. Job 19, 25-27 
very probably refers to a corporal resurrection. Finally, the idea of an 
eternal reward in the next life for fidelity to God’s Law is expressed in 
Wisdom 5, 16-17. 

τὸ Cf. Acts, 23, 8; A. Purdy, Jew and Greek: Tutors unto Christ (New 
York, 1936), 94, 
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world. For that reason, the blessing of God was considered as the 
bestowal of some temporal, some earthly favor.*° 

That explains why the profit-motive of work is stressed so much 
in the Old Testament, particularly in the Sapiential Books. God 
punishes the indolent with indigence ; He rewards the diligent with 
rich harvests. This thought is beautifully expressed in the Book 
of Proverbs: 


Go to the ant, O sluggard, and consider her ways, and learn wisdom: 

Which, although she hath no guide... 

Provideth her meat for herself in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest. 

How long will thou sleep, O sluggard?... 

Thou wilt sleep a little, thou wilt slumber a little, thou wilt fold thy 
hands a little to sleep: 

And want shall come upon thee, as a traveller, and poverty as a man 
armed. 

But if thou be diligent, thy harvest shall come as a fountain, and want 
shall flee far from thee.® 


This and similar passages have occasioned the charge that the 
Old Testament makes the profit-motive the main purpose of work 
and that the Jews esteemed labor merely as a means of making 
money. Unquestionably, the profit-motive is stressed in the Scrip- 
tures and it did spur the Jews on to labor industriously. Since 
their hopes were confined to this life, it is natural that they looked 
to an economic compensation for their work. But this motive was 
secondary. It had to be such because all rewards were from God— 
even the fruits of labor. The primary end of work was the obser- 
vance of the Law of the Most High. Moreover, even though it 
was considered a divine reward, wealth was not the ultimate object 
of labor. ‘“ Labour not to be rich,” an old proverb stated, “ but set 
bounds to thy prudence.” *? Job knew that to put one’s hopes in 
gold was sinful.§* “ Blessed is the rich man that is found without 


8° The Jews conceived of their relationship with God as being on a quid 
pro quo basis. He who observed the Law was entitled to a reward. The 
faithful Jew expected God to be faithful to His promise of a reward to 
the just. As we have seen, the reward anticipated was to be temporal and 
material. 

81 Prov. 6, 6-11. See also 12, 11. 

82 [bid. 23, 4. 88 Job 31, 24. 
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blemish,” wrote the author of Ecclesiasticus, “and that hath not 
gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in treasures.” ** 
As the Jews saw it, there was perfect harmony between labor done 
in fulfilment of the Law and in imitation of the work of the Creator 
and labor done for a moderate, temporal profit. A combination of 
the two motives and the subordination of the latter to the former 
brought happiness to the worker. This thought is expressed in 
Ecclesiasticus: “ The life of a laborer that is content with what he 
hath, shall be sweet, and in it he shall find a treasure.” ὅ5 

The problem of reconciling activity and contemplation, or, more 
specifically, work and wisdom, is brought to the fore in the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Ecclesiasticus. “ With what wisdom shall he be 
furnished that holdeth the plough? ” ®° asks the author, Jesus, the 
son of Sirach. The farmer is entirely occupied with the details of 
agriculture and stock-breeding. The artisan is likewise occupied: 
“ So doth every craftsman and workmaster that laboureth night and 
day ...so doth the smith sitting by the anvil ... so doth the potter 
sitting at his work.” 8’ Jesus describes in detail the work of each. 
We are thus afforded a glimpse into the life of the Jewish work- 
man of the second century before Christ. It is an age of hardship, 
of long, exacting hours of labor. Consequently, the son of Sirach 
concludes that the worker cannot acquire wisdom.** Speaking of 


84 Kcclus. 31, 8. 86 Tbid. 38, 26. 

85 Ibid. 40, 18. 87 Ibid. 38, 28-32. 

88 The problem of working for one’s livelihood and of simultaneously 
engaging in intellectual pursuits had been often discussed by the Greeks 
and continued to be discussed in Rabbinical circles long after the time of 
Jesus, the son of Sirach. The Greek philosophers generally maintained 
that the two occupations were incompatible whereas the rabbis generally 
favored the combination of study and manual labor (see below). Whether 
the conclusion expressed in Ecclus. was influenced by the Greek thinkers, 
it is difficult to say. We do know that the author belonged to a generation 
which had come under the Hellenistic influence and that he was a well- 
read and widely traveled savant. However, the reasons which he adduced 
for his conclusion are not necessarily of Grecian cast and are sufficient to 
justify it. His view is summed up by J. Knabenbauer (Comm. in Eccle- 
siasticum, Paris, 1902, 382): Qui operam dent agriculturae, artibus et 
negotiis fabrorum, architectorum, sculptorum, figulorum, quamvis labores 
eorum maxime sunt necessarii, tamen ineptos esse ad sapientiae studium. 

Ad sapientiae studium requiritur otium. 
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the farmer and the artisan, he says: “‘ Upon the judges’ seat they 
shall not sit, and the ordinance of judgment they shall not under- 
stand, neither shall they declare discipline and judgment, and they 
shall not be found where parables are spoken.” δ 

The author of Ecclesiasticus, however, affirms that the laborer 
has a practical wisdom—the wisdom of his craft. Besides, his 
work is necessary for the construction and maintenance of the state, 
“ All these trust to their hands, and everyone is wise.” °° Further- 
more, the farmer and the craftsman are acting in conformity with 
the law of God. Their work is their prayer. “ They shall strengthen 
the state of the world, and their prayer shall be in their craft.” * 
In this manner, the farmer who “ gives his mind to turn up fur- 
rows,” the skilled worker “‘ who maketh graven seals,” the smith at 
his forge, the potter at his wheel, and every laborer, all give glory 
to God in the work of their hands. 


2. THE JEWISH ATTITUDE AT THE TIME OF CHRIST 


Our knowledge of the Jewish attitude towards labor at the time 
of Christ is partly derived from Rabbinic literature, partly from 
such non-Rabbinic sources as the New Testament and the works of 
the Jewish philosopher, Philo, and the Jewish historian, Josephus. 
It is chiefly derived from the former. The various Rabbinic books, 
however, are not of equal value for our study. The Alishnah,*? for 
instance, is far more reliable for our study than the 7almud.® 


89 Ecclus. 38, 38. 

°° Toid. 38, 35-36. 1 Ibid. 38, 39. 

92 The Mishnah is the compilation of Jewish law made from about 165- 
200 A.D. The name is derived from the root shanah (“‘to repeat”) and 
denotes oral teaching or that which is learned through repetition. It 
comprises, therefore, the Oral Torah in contradistinction to the Written 
Torah of the Pentateuch. Although compiled at the close of the second 
century, it represents Jewish thought not only of that century but of a 
much earlier time. One of its main contributors was the great Rabbinic 
teacher, Hillel, who died about 10 B.C. 

*8 The Talmud consists of the text of the Mishnah plus the commentary 
which accumulated around it during the subsequent three centuries. This 
commentary is called Gemara (“Completion”) and exists in two recen- 
sions: one, the shorter, emanating from Palestine, the other, from Baby- 
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The former was compiled at the end of the second century whereas 
the latter was completed at the end of the fifth. Yet, the Talmud 
(and other post-Mishnaic, Rabbinic works) contains a great amount 
of Rabbinic material which belongs to the time of Christ and which 
is most important for our inquiry. Accordingly, it is necessary to 
date the various passages that refer to labor and to use those which 
pertain to the period we are studying. This is a most difficult 
task.°* Nevertheless, by accepting only those Rabbinic sayings 
which are directly ascribed to a rabbi who lived no later than the 
end of the second century we can arrive at a trustworthy solu- 
tion.°> We shall use such post-Mishnaic works as the Talmud, the 
Mekilta,°* the Aboth of Rabbit Nathan” and the Tosefta,** but we 
shall cite only those sayings which are explicitly attributed to a 
pre-Mishnaic 55 rabbi. 


The Attitude in Palestine 


As a whole, the attitude of Christ’s Palestinian contemporaries 
towards labor is best expressed in the maxim of Shemiah, the 


lonia. Hence, we have the Jerusalem or Palestinian Talmud and the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

N.B. Qnly the Babylonian Talmud will be cited. 

®4“ The task is one of extreme difficulty, because the method of editing 
Rabbinical books differed in many ways from modern methods and bhe- 
cause.... Rabbinical traditions were intended to be preserved orally "- 
C. Montefiore and H. Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology (London, 1938), 709. 

δ Cf. Ibid., xiii and xiv: “Scholars hold that, upon the whole, the tradi- 
tion, which places particular sayings in the mouths of particular Rabbis, 
is to be trusted.” 

96 The Mekilta (“Measure”) is a commentary by Rabbi Ishmael Ὁ. 
Elisha, a victim of the Hadrianic persecution, on legalistic passages of 
Exodus, beginning with Chapter 12. It has been preserved only in a later 
redaction. 

1 The Aboth de Rabbi Nathan is a post-Mishnaic elaboration of Pirké 
Aboth (“Sayings of the Fathers’), a tractate of the Mishnah. 

98 The Tosefta (“‘Supplement ”) is a work analagous to the Mishnah but 
containing additional matter. The nucleus of the work is usually at- 
tributed to two rabbis of the third century, Rabbah and Oshaya, although 
in its extant form it probably dates from the fifth century. 

°° The pre-Mishnaic rabbis lived from about 200 B.C. to 220 A.D. Those 
who lived before 10 A.D. are called the pre-Tannaitic Rabbis, those who 
lived after 10 A. D., the Tannaitic Rabbis or the Tanna’im (“ Teachers ’’). 
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teacher of Hillel: “ Love labor.” 1° This maxim was frequently 
repeated and highly commended by subsequent rabbis. It was re- 
peated not as a theoretical adage, but as a practical principle, by 
men who earned their living by their hands; for the vast majority 
of the Rabbinical teachers were workingmen. As rabbis they re- 
ceived no salary. Few of them were wealthy. As a consequence, 
most of them had to work for their living. Some did farmwork; 
a small number engaged in trading; the majority were artisans.*® 
Accordingly, when they urged their pupils to “love work,” they 
were speaking as laborers who esteemed their own labor. 

A few illustrations will suffice to show that Shemiah’s precept 
was practiced by the rabbis in their daily hfe. Abba Hilkiah, who 
lived during the century before Christ, hired out for the day to 
plough fields.*° Hillel, the founder of the great Rabbinical school 
that prepared and compiled the Mishnah, worked as a wood-cutter. 
The Talmud relates of him that “ for his daily work he earned only 
half a denarvus.” 195. Shammai, Hillel’s contemporary and the 
founder of an opposing school in the interpretation of the Torah, 
was a mason.’ Joshua made charcoal.’ Akiba collected wood 
every day and lived on the price he received for 10.195 His disciple, 
R. Johanan, was a maker of sandals.*°7 Meir was a scribe.’ Abba 
Saul’s work was very menial: he kneaded dough.*°? Elsewhere he 
tells us that he had been a grave-digger.**° Thus, in eulogizing 
labor, the rabbis practiced what they preached. They did not 
praise work in a theoretic or abstract sense. They praised it in a 
concrete and practical sense; namely, as an activity in which they 
engaged. 


100 Mishnah, Aboth, 1, 10. 

101 Cf. E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes (4 ed., Leipzig, 1904- 
1911), 2, 379. 

102 Cf, Taanith, 23a, b. 

108 Joma, 35b. A denarius was considered a day’s pay (cf. Matth. 20, 2). 

104 Cf. C. Montefiore and H. Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology (London, 
1938), 698. 

106 Berakoth, 28a. 

106 Cf. A. Cohen, Hveryman’s Talmud (London, 1932), 205. 

107 Mishnah, Aboth, 4, 11. 109 Pesahim, 34a. 

108 Hrubin, 188. 110 Niddah, 24b. 
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This love of work was based upon the conviction that labor is a 
natural activity of man. According to the Divine plan man was 
always to work—even before Adam’s sin. We have already seen *** 
that the Book of Genesis clearly teaches this: “ And the Lord God 
took man and put him into the paradise of pleasure to dress it and 
to keep it” (2,15). It was upon this teaching that the Hebrews 
of earlier times had formed their views on labor. It was upon the 
same teaching that the Jews at the time of Christ based their 
attitude. Thus, we find the homily of Simeon Ὁ. Elazar: 

Even Adam did not taste food until he had done work, as it is said, “ The 
Lord God took the man, and put him into the Garden of Eden to till it and 


keep it,” after which He said, “ Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
eat” (Gen. 2, 16).2?? 


The duty of labor, accordingly, existed in Paradise. But by the 
same token physical work was invested with dignity. If God 
enjoined labor upon man in the Garden of Hden, then there is 
nothing penal or disagreeable about it. On the contrary, it is a 
gift of God. It is indicative of-the supreme trust confided in man 
by the Lord. In contrast to the beasts of the fields, man was to 
provide for himself. He was to labor for his own sustenance. By 
the law of labor man was distinguished from the animal kingdom. 
That is why, so an old Talmudic legend runs, Adam burst into 
tears when God uttered the words: “ Thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth ”: 113 

At the time the Holy One, blessed be He, informed Adam, “ Thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee,” his eyes filled with tears. He said 
before Him, “ O Lord of the Universe, am I and my ass to feed in the same 


manger?” But when He added, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” his mind immediately calmed down.1*4 


Accordingly, man was still entrusted with his own maintenance. 
He was to continue to work for his sustenance. In the fallen state, 
he would find labor to be wearying and burdensome; he must earn 


111 Cf. above p. 60. 
112 A both de Rabbit Nathan (version I) ch., 11 (ed. S. Schechter, London, 
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his bread in sweat and fatigue. But the God-given privilege of 
providing for himself was not to be taken away. 

It would be incorrect to assume that all the rabbis esteemed labor. 
No such uniformity of opinion existed. A number of rabbis, proud 
of their learning, scorned all worldly occupations. Typical of this 
group was Rabbi Nechunya b. ha-Kanah, who used to pray on his 
return from study: 


I give thee thanks, O Lord, that thou hast appointed me my portion 
among those who frequent the House of Instruction, and not among those 
who are busy at the street corners, for I rise early and they rise early; I 
apply myself early to the Law, and they to vain things; I work and they 
work; I work and receive my reward, they work and receive none; I run 
after eternal life, and they to the pit.?2° 


The point of view expressed in this prayer was likewise held by 
R. Nehorai who declared: “1 would set aside all the crafts in the 
world and teach my son naught save the Law.”**® It was the 
opinion of Simeon Ὁ. Jachai that men should spend all their time 
in studying the Law.*?’ 

The study of the Torah was considered superior to physical 
work,** but the generally accepted view was that the cultivation of 
the Torah should be combined with labor. Hence the Rabbinic 
adage: 


Excellent is the study of the Law together with worldly occupation, for 
toil in them both puts sin out of mind. But all study of the Law without 
(worldly) labor comes to naught at the last and brings sin in its train.1?° 


The happy medium suggested by Rabbi Joshua b. Hananiah was: 
“Tf a man learns two paragraphs of the Law in the morning and 
two in the evening, and is busy at his work all the day, they reckon 
it to him as if he had fulfilled the whole Law.” 195. Judah the 


115 Berakoth, 28b. 

116 Mishnah, Kiddushin, 4, 14.. 117 Berakoth, 16b. 

118 Kiddushin, 40b; A. Cronbach, “ Labor,’ The Universal Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia (ed. I. Landman, New York, 1939 ff.), 6, 501. 

110 Mishnah, Aboth, 2, 2; cf. Kiddushin 1, 10; A. Bacher, Aggada der 
Tannaiten (Strassburg, 1890), 2, 426. 

12° Mekilta, 3, 2 (ed. J. Z. Lauterbach, Philadelphia, 1933-1935, 103). 
The impersonal plural “they” is often used to signify God to avoid the 
unnecessary use of the words, God, the Holy One, etc. 
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Prince recommended the golden mean to his disciples: “ Get your- 
selves a handicraft as well as the Torah.” *** The same Rabbinical 
passage relates that two of Judah’s followers, R. Jose and R. 
Simeon, divided their time into three equal parts: the first third 
for the study of the Torah, the second for prayer, the third for 
labor. 

Like their fathers, the Jews of Palestine preferred agriculture as 
a means of livelihood.??? The Jewish historian, Josephus, testifies 
to that preference: “ As for us (Jews) we do not delight in mer- 
chandise, but having a fruitful country for our habitation, we take 
pains in cultivating that only.” 5. Josephus’ statement is an exag- 
geration, but it reflects the predominance of farming among the 
Palestinian Jews of Christ’s time and their esteem for agricultural 
labor. That is why such a large part of the Mishnah is devoted to 
agricultural matters..** The prevalence of farming is likewise 
manifested in the New Testament. A cursory examination of the 
Gospels reveals the people among whom Jesus Christ moved to have 
been a people familiar with agriculture.*** The following saying 
of the rabbis of Jabneh (Jamnia) reveals the predominance of and 
general esteem for farming: 


I am a creature (of God) and my neighbor is also; my work is in the 
city and his in the field.... As he cannot excel in my work, so J cannot 





121 Quoted from Ecclesiastes Rabbab, 9, 9 init., on 9, 9 (24a) by Ὁ. 
Montefiore-H. Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology (London, 1938), 443. 

122M. Schwalm, La vie privée du peuple juif (Paris, 1910), 4ff. 

128 Josephus, Contra Apion 1, 12 (LCL Josephus 1, Thackeray 187): 
ἡμεῖς τοίνυν... ovr’ ἐμπορίαις χαίρομεν... χώραν δὲ ἀγαθὴν νεμόμενοι ταύτην 
ἐκπονοῦμεν. 

134 The first of the six main divisions of the Mishnah treats of farm 
produce and the portion assigned to priests, levites, and the poor. The 
references to labor in the Talmud usually allude to agricultural labor; see 
A. Cohen, Hveryman’s Talmud (London, 1932), 205. 

125 Thus, for example, the parables of the sower (Matth. 13, 3ff.), the 
good wheat and the weeds (Jbid. 13, 24ff.), the mustard seed (Mk. 4, 
30 ff.), the laborers in the vineyard (Matth. 20, 1 ff.), the vine-dressers 
(Mk, 12, 1 ff.), the barren fig tree (Luke 13, 6). Also references to actual 
farm scenes, v. g., the curse on the fig tree (Matth. 21, 18 ff.), the disciples 
plucking grain in the fields (Luke 6, 1), “... behold that the fields are 
already white for the harvest...” (John 25, 35), “... from the fig tree 
learn a lesson...” (Matth. 24, 32). 
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excel in his work. But perhaps you say, I do great things and he does 
small things. We have learned that (it matters not whether) a man does 
much or little, if only he direct his heart to heaven.1° 


For some time the various trades had been growing in im- 
portance. At the beginning of the Christian Era an increasingly 
large number of Jews engaged in the handicrafts. In some cities 
there was a tendency on the part of the craftsmen to exalt their 
work and to disparage farming; for example, the artisans of Jeru- 
salem looked down upon anyone who cultivated the land.’?”’ Com- 
merce had increased while the tenure of land had become more and 
more precarious. Moreover, the majority of the rabbis engaged in 
some craft for their livelihood.**® The very fact that such honored 
men practiced a trade fostered a general respect for the handicrafts. 

The attitude of the Palestinian Jews towards labor, like that of 
the rabbis, was not uniform. Even though most of the rabbis spoke 
highly of physical work, their views often represented an ideality 
rather than an actuality. In the larger towns, for instance, where 
Jews and Gentiles intermingled in the activities of daily life, a 
great portion of the Jewish inhabitants were influenced by Hel- 
lenism and did not conduct themselves in conformity with Rab- 
binic teaching.’*° The priests, foremost exponents of Greek ideas 
and customs, held the labor of their rivals, the scribes, up to ridi- 
cule. Since a scribe earned his living by some form of labor and 
since the social stigma attaching to such work was pronounced in 
the upper class represented by the priests, no man of importance 
would become a scribe.**° Besides, a sharp cleavage had arisen be- 
tween those who were learned in the Law and the common people.**? 
The former, among whom were the rabbis, prided themselves on 
their minute study and rigorous observance of the Law. They 
contemptuously referred to the common people who were ignorant 


126 Berakoth, 28b. 

1271), Finkelstein, The Pharisees (Philadelphia, 1938), 1, 24. 

138 Cf. i. Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes (4 ed., Leipzig, 1904- 
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of specific trades. As a rule camel-drivers were not highly esteemed 
because in their travels they frequently helped themselves to the 
possessions of others. The judgment accorded physicians was based 
on their extremely materialistic trend of thought and their prefer- 
ence for wealthy patients. Butchers were proverbially infamous 
because of their customary dishonesty. On the other hand, sailors 
were regarded as pious because their calling constantly exposed 
them to storms and the perils of the sea. 

The one thing to be avoided at all costs was idleness. It were 
better to engage in the most despised occupation than to live a life 
of sloth.1*7 There is a saying ascribed to Judah Ὁ. 1141: “ Whoever 
does not teach his son a trade teaches him to become a robber.” **8 
“Great is work, he who does not work in the week,” said Rabbi 
Meir, “will end by working on the Sabbath.” **° To shirk work 
was to contravene the will of God and to expose oneself to sin. 
That is why a wife, no matter how many slaves she might own, 
must not remain idle.*°® “ Even if she brought him (her husband) 


147Tn this connection we have the words of Rab addressed to R. Kahana: 
“ Skin the corpse of an animal in the public street, and accept a wage for 
doing so, and do not say, ‘I am a great man, this work does not befit me 
(Baba Bathra, 110a).’” Rab belonged to the last generation of the pre- 
Mishnaic or Tannaitic Rabbis, Kahana to the second generation of post- 
Mishnaic or Amoraic Rabbis. 

148 Tosefta, Kiddushin 1, 11 (ed. M. 5. Zukermandel (Pasewalk, 1880), 
336, line 7): ἸἼ2 2) MIAN 23 NS Top yew 5D ἼΔΙΝ ATT Νὴ 
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149 Aboth de Rabbit Nathan (vers. II), ch., 21 (ed. Schechter, op. cit., 44) : 
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In support of this point a seemingly stronger saying of Akiba’s is fre- 
quently cited: “ Rather make your Sabbath a week day than need the 
help of your fellow-man (Pesahim, 112a).” However, this refers to the 
usual luxuries and special fare of the Sabbath. It does not mean: “Make 
a working day of the Sabbath,” as Delitzsch incorrectly translates it: F. 
Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus (trans. by B. Pick, 
New York, 1883), 31, and as Weber erroneously interprets it: S. Weber, 
Evangelium und Arbeit (Freiburg, 1898), 53. 
180 There was a dissenting opinion which held that if a wife brought with 
her four bondwomen, she might “sit (all the day) in a chair” (Mishnah, 
Ketuboth, 5, δ). 
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in a hundred bondwomen,” declared R. Eliezer, “ he should compel 
her to work in wool, for idleness leads to unchastity.”*°* Rabban 
Simeon b. Gamaliel went further. He maintained that a divorce 
was preferable to idleness: “If a man put his wife under a vow to 
do no work, he should put her away and give her her Ketubah, for 
idleness leads to lowness of spirit.” 7°? When Eliezer declared that 
women should be constrained “to work in wool,” he probably had in 
mind the women of Judea. It was customary for these women to 
make woolen clothes, whereas the women of Galillee usually made 
linen clothing.**? At any rate, the law of labor obligated Jewish 
women as well as their men-folk. 

There is no occupation so unimportant that a man may not be 
proud of it. The humblest laborer is disposed to magnify his own 
labor. This disposition was observed and commended as justifiable 
by Elazar Ὁ. Azariah: 


Great is work, for every craftsman walks out with the implements of 
his calling, and is proud of them. Thus the weaver walks out with a 
shuttle in his ear. The dyer walks out with wool in his ear. The scribe 
walks out with his pen behind his ear. All are proud of their craft. God 
speaks of his work (Gen. 2, 2); how much more should man.1* 


We have here a picture of the artisan as he appeared at the time 
of Christ. He wore a distinctive piece of apparel or some emblem 
signifying his calling. The coppersmith was recognized by his 
heavy leather apron, the dyer by the variously colored strands of 
wool which he hung on his ear. It is true that this device served 
as a means of attracting customers. But it is likewise indicative of 
the pride of the Jewish workman in his calling—a pride which was 
rooted in those Scriptural passages which described God as the 
Divine Artificer. 

The reciprocal responsibilities of the workman and his employer 
were carefully defined. Employees could not be forced to begin 
their work earlier or finish it later than the customary hour for 


151 Toid. 

182 Ibid.; Ketubah designates the sum of money pledged by the bride- 
groom to the bride in the event of his death or of his divorcing her. 

168 Cf. Mishnah, Baba Kamma, 10, 9. 

154 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan (vers. II), 21, 23a (trans. C. Montefiore-H. 
Loewe, A Rabbinic Anthology, op. cit., 442). 
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beginning and ending such work.’*> Where it was customary for 
the employer to provide his laborers with food, he must do so. 
Above all else, an employer had to pay his employees as soon as 
their wages were due. The Mosaic Law taught: “ The wages of 
him that hath been hired by thee shall not abide with thee until the 
morning.” °° In applying this law the rabbis taught that he who 
hired by the day might “exact his wages any time during the 
(ensuing) night,’’ whereas he who worked by the night could exact 
his wages “ any time during the (ensuing) day.” 1°’ The man who 
worked by the hour might demand his wages any time during that 
day and the ensuing night. 

On the other hand, the workman must conscientiously spend his 
time and his energy at the task he had contracted to undertake. 
Rather than cause a long interruption of work, Rabbinic law per- 
mitted the laborer “on the top of a tree or on top of a course of 
stones,” to recite the Schema 158 without descending.*®*® The Talmud 
relates how two scholars set out to find Abba Hilkiah one day and 
found him ploughing a field. They greeted him, but he did not 
heed them. Later, he explained to them: “I hired myself out for 
the day, so I was of the opinion that I had no right to interrupt my 
work.” 1590. The employee as well as the employer must not withhold 
that which is due. 


The Attitude in the Diaspora 


Although Rabbinic literature reflects more or less accurately the 
general attitude of the Palestinian Jews towards labor, it does not 
reflect the Jewish attitude in the Diaspora with the same accuracy. 
The Jews of the Dispersion had little contact with Rabbinism, 
which at the time of Christ, was centered in Jerusalem. Moreover, 
as a result of their long residence in countries whose culture was 
thoroughly Hellenistic, they had acquired a point of view which 


155 Cf. Mishnah, Baba Metzia, 7, 1. 

156 Lev. 19, 13; also Deut. 24, 15: “Thou shalt pay him the price of his 
labor the same day, before the going down of the sun.” . 

167 Mishnah, Baba Metzia, 9, 11. 

168 Cf. above, p. 64, n. 34. 

159 Cf. Mishnah, Berakoth, 2, 4. 160 Taanith, 23a fin.-23b. 
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differed considerably from that of their brethren in Palestine.’ 


Their opinion of labor reveals a greater influence of Greek thought 
than of Rabbinic teaching. 

The predominant characteristic of their concept of labor was that 
of drudgery. They thought of labor chiefly in terms of the male- 
diction: “Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat therefore all the days of thy life... in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 165. Labor was thus a penalty. As 
the Jews of the Diaspora saw it, labor was nothing more than a 
painful and fatiguing effort on the part of man to keep himself 
alive.6* In this manner they identified physical work with drud- 
gery. The Septuagint Version, a translation of the Hebrew text 
into Greek,*** contains a striking illustration of that identification. 
Time after time, especially in Exodus, the notion of drudgery is, 
in translation, made equivalent to labor.*®° <A similar identification 
is discernible in the works of the Jewish philosopher, Philo of 
Alexandria. Almost invariably he expresses the concept labor by 
the word totl (πόνος) 155 ---ἃ favorite term for work among the 
Cynic philosophers. The employment of such terminology betokens 
the writer’s opinion that labor is a heavy burden. It is more than 
that; it is an illustration of a general conviction. The Jews of the 
Diaspora, imbued with Hellenistic skepticism and pessimism, looked 
upon manual work as a penalty for sin, a useless burden which 
fallen man must bear.'® 

However, they were acquainted with the verse of Genesis: “ And 


161 A, Purdy, Jew and Greek: Tutors unto Christ (New York, 1936), 
150 ff. 

162 Gen. 3, 17-19. 

163 G. Bertram, ἔργον, Theologisches Worterbuch zum N. Testament (ed. 
G. Kittel, Stuttgart, 1932 ff.), 2, 640. 

164 Tt was probably begun in the third century before Christ and was 
made for the Hellenistic Jews in Egypt who no longer understood Hebrew. 
Cf. T. Moran, Introduction to Scripture (New York, 1937), 38-39. 

165 Cf. A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (tr. L. Strachan, rev. 
ed., New York, 1927), 313. 

166 5 Hauck, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zu Arbeit und Geld 
(Giitersloh, 1921), 36; F. Geiger, Philon von Alexandreia als sozialer 
Denker (Stuttgart, 1932), 78. 

167 G. Bertram, ἔργον, op. cit., 641. 
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the Lord God took man and put him into the paradise of pleasure, 
to dress it, and to keep it.” 1** But, in their opinion, Adam’s task 
was one of overseeing the works of creation,’®® of subduing the 
earth and ruling “the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and all 
living creatures that move upon the earth.” 19. Work in Paradise 
was to be a cultural activity. Whether the Jews of the Diaspora 
believed that such work was an economic necessity, that even before 
his sin Adam was obliged to labor for his food, it is difficult to 
ascertain. Certainly some of them thought that in Paradise man 
was to be supplied with food like the men of Hesiod’s Golden 
Age 17 Philo, for instance, held that view. ‘“ When first he came 
into existence, man found all the provisions of life.” 12 According 
to Philo, it was not until after Adam’s sin that human labor became 
an economic necessity : 


The man, in his turn, incurred labor and distress in the unceasing sweat 
of his brow to gain the necessities of life. He was without those good 
things which the earth had been taught to bear independently of all skill 
in the husbandman.*7® 


Apropos of Philo, it is interesting to note that he was both a 
Cynic and a Stoic in his views on labor.*** His use of the Cynic 
term tow has already been mentioned. Moreover, he emphasized in 
true Cynic fashion the ascetic value of toil. God, he maintained, 
imposed labor on sinful man so that, no longer supplied with 
unearned food, he could no longer indulge in the “twin evils of 
idleness and satiety.” 175. Philo’s affirmation that toil is the begin- 


168 Gen. 2, 15. 

169 G, Bertram, op. cit., 645. 

170 Gen. 1, 28; cf. Ps. 8, 7-9; Ecclus. 17, 3-4. 

171 See p. 5 above. 

172 Philo, De opificio mundi 79 (LCL Philo 1, Colson 62): ἅμα τῇ πρώτῃ 
γενέσει τὰς els TO ζῆν παρασκευὰς ἁπάσας εὕρεν ἄνθρωπος. 

173 Thid., 167 (ibid. 1, 182) : ὁ δ' ἀνὴρ ἐν μέρει πόνους καὶ ταλαιπωρίας καὶ 
συνεχεῖς ἰδιῶτας ἕνεκα πορισμοῦ τῶν ἀναγκαίων καί στέρησιν μὲν τῶν αὐτομάτων 
ἀγαθῶν, ἅπερ ἐδιδάχθη φέρειν ἡ yn δίκα γεωργικῆς ἐπιστήμης. 

174, Geiger, Philon von Alexandreia als sozialer Denker (Stuttgart, 
1932), 78. 

176 Philo, De op. mundi 169 (LCL Philo 1, Colson 134): τὰς δὲ τροφὰς 
οὐκέθ᾽ ὁμοίως ἐξ ἑτοίμον παρασχών, ἵνα μὴ δυσὶ κακοῖς, ἀργίᾳ καὶ κόρῳ, χρώμενοι 
πλημμελῶσι καὶ ὑβρίζωσι. 
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ning of all goodness and true worth *”° accords with Cynic teach- 
ing. On the other hand, Philo believed with the Stoics that if man 
followed the dictates of Nature and lived a virtuous life, he would 
not need to labor.*7’ The continued necessity of manual work was 
due to the folly and wickedness of mankind: 


As soon as he came into existence man found there (in Paradise) all 
provisions of life. This was for the instruction of future generations. 
Nature seemed almost to cry aloud in so many words that like the first 
father of the race they were to spend their days without toil.... And 
this will be so if irrational pleasures do not get control of the soul.*”® 


Philo’s Stoicism is likewise manifest in his allegorical 175. inter- 
pretation of Biblical passages **° pertaining to labor. The Scrip- 
tural phrase “ tiller of the soil ” meant, according to Philo, a person 
who lives to satisfy the needs of the flesh.** Noe was called a 
husbandman because he cultivated the garden of the soul, and 
Abraham a shepherd because he led the Chosen People.**? Biblical 
passages which evoked favorable comments on labor in Rabbinic 
circles merely suggested to Philo Stoic principles which had no 
bearing on work. Even Genesis 3, 19, which records the penalty 
imposed upon sinful man: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” was reduced to allegory.** 


176 Philo, De sacrific. 35 (LCL Philo 2, Colson 119): ἀρχὴν yap εἰ δεῖ τ’ 
ἀληθὲς εἰπεῖν παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ καὶ ἀρετῆς ἁπάσης ὁ θεὸς ἀνέδειξεν ανθρώποις πόνον. 

“7 Cf. Seneca’s saying: Non desiderabis artifices: sequere naturam, p. 46 
supra. For the Stoic teaching that labor is due to the vices and caprices 
of men, see Seneca, Hpist. 88 and 90 (LCL Seneca’s Epistles 2, Gummere 
348 and 394). 

178 Philo, De op. mundt 79 (LCL Philo 1, Colson 62): ἅμα τῇ πρώτῃ 
γενέσει Tas els τὸ ζῆν παρασκευὰς ἁπάσας εὕρεν ἄνθρωπος, els διδασκαλίαν τῶν 
ἔπειτα, μόνον οὐκ ἄντικρυς βοώσης τῆς φύσεως, ὅτι μιμούμενοι τὸν ἀρχηγέτην τοῦ 
γένους, ἁπόνως . .. τουτὶ δὲ συμβήσεται, ἐὰν μήτε αἱ ἄλογοι ἡδοναὶ ψυχῆς 
δυναστεύσωσι. 

1τὸ Philo knew in detail the chief allegories of the Stoic School. For a 
citation of these allegories in Philo, see E. Brehier, Les idées philo- 
sophiques et religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 1908), 38. 

189 Philo’s defense of the Bible was by elaborate allegory, cf. E. Goode- 
nough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus (New Haven, 1940), 165. 

181 Philo, De agric. 21 ff. (LCL Philo 3, Colson 118). 

#8? Philo, De plant., passim (LCL Philo, 3, Colson 212 ff.); ef. Gen. 9, 
20; Gen. 12, 16. 

183 Philo, De migrat. Abraham 66 (LCL Philo 3, Colson 262). 
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Although Philo was obviously an eclectic,'** his views on labor 
were undoubtedly shared by a large number of Hellenistic Jews. 
His opinions were moderate: he disagreed with the extreme alle- 
gorists of Alexandria, who abrogated the Law and interpreted 1t 
only symbolically, and with the extreme literalists.7*%* It may be 
reasonably assumed therefore, that the average Jew of the Diaspora, 
imbued with Hellenistic culture, held approximately the same views 
on labor as Philo. 

Philo’s teaching on the observance of the Sabbath both agreed 
and disagreed with Rabbinic teaching. Like the rabbis, he forbade 
even any thought about labor on the Sabbath.**° However, unlike 
the Palestinian Jews, who considered the Sabbath to be only for the 
Jews, Philo proclaimed that the Sabbath repose should be uni- 
versally observed.**’ All men must follow the example of the Lord 
God Who revealed Himself as working for six days and resting on 
the seventh: 


It (Sacred Scripture) relates that the world was made in six days and 
that on the seventh God ceased from His works and began to contemplate 
what had been so well created and, therefore, He bade those who live as 
citizens in this world order to follow God in this as in other matters.1®® 


The Stoics thought highly of contemplation. Hence, Philo’s inter- 
pretation of the Sabbath rest as a day of contemplation. Just as 
the contemplative life follows and perfects the active,?®® so the 
Sabbath follows and perfects the six days devoted to labor. 
Although the Jews of the Diaspora may not have esteemed labor 
as highly as those of Palestine, they were industrious and skilled 


184 Philo observed the Law, but his ethics was Greek, cf. E. Goodenough, 
By Lnght, Light. The Mystical Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (New Haven, 
1935), 84. 

185 §. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law (Cambridge, U. S. A., 1940), 11. 

186 Thid. 201. 

187 S. Belkin, The Alexandrian Halakah in Apologetic Literature of the 
First Century, C. E. (New York, 1938), 62-3. 

188 Philo, De decalogo 97-8 (LCL Philo 7, Colson 54): ἐν yap ἕξ ἡμέραις 
φησὶ κτισθῆναι τὸν κόσμον, τῇ δ᾽ ἑβδόμῃ πανσάμενον τῶν ἔργων τὸν θεὸν ἄρξασθαι 
τὰ γεγονότα καλῶς θεωρεῖν. ἐκέλευσεν οὖν καὶ τοὺς μέλλοντας ἐν ταύτῃ ζῆν τῇ 
πολιτείᾳ καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ κατὰ τοῦθ᾽ ἕπεσθαι θεῷ. 


180 Cf. Philo, De fuga 36 (LCL Philo 1, Colson 28). 
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workers.‘°° They were excellent farmers,’** and at the time of 
Hadrian they owned a great part of the farmland of Egypt.*°? They 
maintained a school for weavers at Alexandria and were experts in 
the art of dyeing.1®* Furthermore, Jewish craftsmen organized 
into professional guilds. There was a magnificent synagogue in 
Alexandria where the workers in gold and silver, the nail—, 
needle—, and horseshoe smiths, the weavers, had special sections 
assigned to the members of their guild.*** It has been suggested 
that St. Paul readily found lodging and employment in the house 
of Aquila at Corinth*®® because he and Aquila were guild 
brothers.**® Unquestionably, proficiency in a craft and membership 
in a professional guild inculcated in the Jewish workingman of the 
Diaspora, as well as in the Gentile worker,**” a greater regard for 
labor. 


190 The Jewish artisans of Alexandria were more skilled than those of 
Palestine; cf. S. Cohen, “ Phoenician and Israelite Workers on the Temple,” 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (ed. I. Landman, New York, 1939 ff.), 
1, 504. For the various occupations of the Jews of the Diaspora cf. M. 
Wischnitzer, “ Handicrafts,” The U. Jewish Encycl., op. cit., 1, 201-4; and 
especially J. Juster, Les Juifs dans Vempire romain (Paris, 1914), 2, 291- 
326. 

101 Cf. J. Juster, op. cit., 294-7; Philo, In Flaccum 8 (L. Cohn-P. Wend- 
land, Berlin, 1915, 6, 130); M. Lurje, Studien zur Geschichte der wirt- 
schaftlichen und sozialen Verhdltnisse im israelisch-jiidischen Reiche 
(Giessen, 1927), 20. 

199 H. Bell, Juden und Griechen im rémischen Alexandreia (Leipzig, 
1926), 39. 

198M. Wischnitzer, “ Handicrafts,’ The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
op. cit., 1, 201. 

194 Tbid.; F. Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Christ (New 
York, 1883), 40. 

795 Acts 18, 2-3; see below p. 110. 

196 A, Deissmann, Light from the Ancient Hast (tr. L. Strachan, 2 rev. 
ed., New York, 1927), 312. 

ἀντ See above pp. 54-58. 


PART II 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR IN 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


CHAPTER I 


CHRIST’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR 


The attitude of Christ towards labor has been a subject of 
frequent dispute. Some authors have pictured Jesus as disdainful 
of work. Renan represents Him as scorning manual labor because 
it was “ useless ” in a climate such as that of Judea.* Salter describes 
Him as preaching absolute dependence upon God for the necessities 
of this life as opposed to “ personal effort and labor.”? Tilgher 
holds that Christ neither approved nor disapproved labor; He 
simply ignored the subject as unimportant.? Others maintain that 
Christ esteemed physical work,* that He “elevated labor in His 
Kingdom to a share in the mark and character of the Divine,” ® 
that He “ came on earth as a worker to be an example to all.” ὁ 

The New Testament, especially the Gospels, is the source of our 
knowledge of Christ’s attitude towards labor.” The Gospels, how- 
ever, contain no statement of Christ’s which is entirely and imme- 
diately directed to the topic of manual labor. The mission of Jesus 


1H. Renan, Vie de Jésus (Paris, 1864), 164: Le beau climat de la 
Galilée faisait de l’existence de ces honnétes pécheurs un perpétuel enchante- 
ment ... (168-69): Le travail, dans ces sortes de climats, parait inutile; 
ce qu’il donne ne vaut pas ce qui’il cotite. 

ΞῪΝ, Salter, Die Religion der Moral (Berlin, 1885), 117. 

$A. Tilgher, Le Travail (trans. E. Boubée and R. Maublanc, Paris, 1931), 
21-22. 

Οἵ, S. Weber, Evangelium und Arbeit (Freiburg, 1898), 96 ff.; F. Hauck, 
Die Stellung des Urchristentums zu Arbeit und Geld (Giitersloh, 1921), 
70-81. 

6H. Schumacher, The Social Alessage of the New Testament (Milwaukee, 
1937), 102. 

6 Anon. editorial: “ Christ the Worker,” Blackfriars 23 (1942), 87. 

7 Although the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts allude to this subject, they 
are not a source for Christ’s attitude towards manual work. Written dur- 
ing the second and third centuries, they present the popular conjectures of 
the Christians of that time rather than an authentic account of Christ’s 
attitude. Hence, allusions to labor in the Apocryphal New Testament are 
discussed in their proper place below; cf. pp. 134 ff. 
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was essentially of a spiritual order. His teaching was mainly con- 
cerned with man’s eternal destination. But He well knew that to 
attain his eternal salvation man must first live an earthly hfe and 
that life on this earth is impossible without labor. For that reason 
He set forth a great number of principles, both by His example and 
by His teaching, by which men were to govern their earthly affairs. 
And in setting forth these principles, He evinced a definite attitude 
towards labor. 


1. CHRIST’S ATTITUDE AS REFLECTED IN HIS LIFE 


It is most significant that Jesus Christ was born into the home 
of an artisan. The English version describes the trade of Joseph as 
that of a carpenter.” The birth of Christ into the home of a car- 
penter would have no significance if Jesus were merely a man. But 
Christ was the Son of God, and as God He chose the circumstances 
of His birth. Free to choose a life of wealth and ease, Jesus selected 
a life of poverty and toil.° For His home He chose the obscure 
dwelling of a manual worker. 

As we have seen, it was the custom among the Jews for a father 
to teach his trade to his son. This was especially true of the poorer 
families, wherein the children had to work at an early age. It might 
reasonably be inferred from this custom alone that Christ engaged 
in the craft of his foster-father,’° but such an inference is unneces- 


8 Cf. Matt. 13, 55 where the Jews, amazed at Jesus’ miracles, asked: “185 
not this the carpenter’s son (ὁ τοῦ τέκτονος vios)?”? The word “ carpenter ”’ 
is the common rendering of “faber” in the Latin and τέκτων in the Greek. 
The word “faber ” led to suggestions that Joseph might have been a smith 
or mason; but the Greek τέκτων in its particular context is generally 
accepted as referring to a carpenter or wood cutter; cf. J. Knabenbauer, 
Comment. in Evangelium sec. S. Marcum (Paris, 1894) 157: Vocem 
τέκτων antiquitus communiter de fabro lignario esse intellectam constat; 
also D. Buzy, Saint Joseph (Paris, 1924), 24: A peine moins précis que le 
latin faber il désigne un ouvrier en bois, charron, menuisier, charpentier. 
Probablement un peu tout cela, et peut-étre quelque chose encore, suivant 
la spécialité des gens de cette condition, qui est précis¢ément, en Orient, de 
se préter ἃ toutes les demandes, de s’essayer ἃ tous les travaux et d’y 
reussir convenablement. 

° Cf. I. Giordani, Il messaggio sociale di Gesu (2 ed., Milan, 1938), 245. 

10Tt is probable that Jesus also sowed, harvested, and winnowed as did 
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sary. St. Mark tells us that Christ did work as a carpenter.*? The 
author of the second Gospel recounts how Jesus’ townfolk on hear- 
ing His teaching in the synagogue “ were astonished at his doctrine, 
saying, ‘Where did he get all this? ... Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary... ?’” 2 This text expressly represents Christ 
as an artisan. Moreover, the astonishment of Christ’s neighbors at 
His doctrine and wisdom reveals that Jesus had spent His life 
among them as a workingman, that His townspeople looked upon 
Him as a carpenter Who had not attended the Rabbinical schools 
but had devoted all His time to His craft.* The term “the car- 
penter” which St. Mark directly applied to Christ, and the re- 
action of the Galileans to His teaching show that at the beginning 
of His public hfe Jesus was regarded by His neighbors as a car- 
penter, that during the unrecorded years of His boyhood and early 
manhood He had engaged in manual labor. His early life was a 
perfect fulfilment of the words of the psalmist: “I am poor and in 
labours from my youth.” 16 It was the picture of the Son of God 
plying the trade of a humble artisan that moved St. Paul to exclaim: 
Christ “ though He was by nature God... emptied Himself, taking 
the nature of a slave.” 1ὅ 


most of His neighbors: F. Williams, La vie de Jésus dans le pays et le 
peuple @Israel (Paris, 1934), 68. 

τ Οὗ, M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ (2 vols., New York, 
1938-39), 1, 54. 

12 Mark 6, 2-3. Instead of “the carpenter, the son of Mary,” many Greek 
manuscripts, among them the Codex Chester Beatty, the most ancient of 
the Gospel codices extant, read “ the son of the carpenter and of Mary.” The 
same expression is found in some manuscripts of the ancient Latin and 
Egyptian versions, in the Ethiopian, and in Origen (Contra Cels. 6, 36). 
But it is more probable that St. Mark expressly called Jesus, “the car- 
penter” as M. J. Lagrange (Evangile selon Saint Marc, Paris, 1929, 148) 
points out: Mare n’aurait pu écrire fils du charpentier et de Marie sans 
ajouter de Joseph le charpentier, ce qui n’est dans aucun texte. De plus, 
un pareil texte impliquerait que Joseph vivait encore, ce que les autres 
textes rendent peu vraisemblable. 

13 Cf. M. J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Matthieu (Paris, 1927), 69: 
Le terme de charpentier, appliqué & Jésus (Mc), était beaucoup plus 
décisif quant ἃ la doctrine que celui de fils du charpentier, puisque le fils 
d'un artisan aurait pu suivre les écoles rabbiniques. 

14 Pg, 82, 16. 18 Phil. 2, 6-7. 
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Another indication of Christ’s favorable attitude towards labor 1s 
seen’ in His choice of companions. Although His company was 
sought by influential and wealthy men, such as Nicodemus, Simon 
the Pharisee, and Zaccheus the Publican, nevertheless, He clearly 
evinced a preference for laborers. He chose as His apostles fisher- 
men **—men engaged in a profession which Cicero ranked among 
“the lowest of dishonorable occupations.” *7 Jesus associated with 
His fishermen-disciples in the intimate details of daily 1116. He ate 
with them, slept in their miserable huts, accompanied them in their 
boats.*® Moreover, He made these men the depositaries of divine 
revelation and invested them with the highest dignities and greatest 
powers of His Church. 

It was to the working class that Christ devoted the major part of 
His public 1116. He could declare to the two disciples sent by John 
the Baptist that He preached the gospel to the poor.’® For the most 
part, the multitudes that followed Him consisted of shepherds and 
herdsmen, farmers and artisans, slaves and the city proletariat. 
From their workaday world He drew His parables: “ Behold, the 
sower went out to sow... .?° The kingdom of heaven is like a net 
cast into the sea... .?4 Τί aman have a hundred sheep... .?? There 
was ἃ man... who planted a vineyard... .” 35. Expressions such 
as “a hundredfold,” “ sixtyfold,” or the saying: “ There are yet 
four months, and then comes the harvest,” ** evince a familiarity 
with agricultural matters.*° Christ’s close association with the 


τὸ Matthew, the publican, was probably the only apostle who did not 
earn his living by his hands; cf. Mark 2, 14-15. 

17 Cicero, De offic. 1, 42 (BT Cicero 4(3), Miiller 51). 

18 Cf. F. Braun, “ Le Fils du Charpentier,” La Vie Spirituelle 52 (1937), 
122. 

1° Cf. Matt. 11, 6. Christ’s association with the toiling masses is con- 
firmed by the charge of “ stirring up the people ” which was brought against 
Him; cf. Luke 23, 5 and 14. 

20 Matt. 13, 3. Cf. M. J. Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, op. cit., 
1, 177; 2, 187. 

71 Matt. 13, 47. 28 Tbid. 21, 33. 

22 Ibid. 18, 12. 24 Cf. John 4, 35. 

26 For a detailed presentation of Christ’s use of agricultural terminology 
and imagery, cf. M. B. Schwalm, La vie privée du peuple juif a Vépoque de 
Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1910), 269-271. 
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laboring people and His evident acquaintance with their work reflect 
a friendliness towards and lively interest in manual labor. 

Unlike the Rabbinic teachers of His time, Jesus did not earn His 
living by His hands during His public ministry. At the outset of 
His public life, He discontinued the regular practice of His trade. 
St. Luke tells us that certain women ministered to His needs “ out 
of their means.” 2° Some authors have interpreted Christ’s discon- 
tinuance of woodworking as evidence of a disesteem for labor. 27 
But such an interpretation is a misrepresentation. It was impera- 
tive that Jesus dedicate all His efforts, during the few years of His 
earthly life that remained, to the work of doing His Father’s busi- 
ness. This would have been impossible had He continued to practice 
His craft. Accordingly, He relinquished manual labor for a labor 
more fruitful. In the exercise of this latter, sublime task, His 
physical, as well as His mental, energy was consumed. The work of 
teaching, healing, and doing good, together with long, fatiguing 
journeys on foot, taxed His physical stamina. The picture of Christ 
asleep in a storm-tossed fishing boat?* or “wearied from the 
journey ” sitting at Jacob’s well 35. is testimony of the physical 
exertion required by His work. His public life no less than his 
hidden life was filled with toil and was in perfect harmony with 
His words addressed to the Jews: “ My father works even until 
now, and I work.” 89 


2. CHRIST’S ATTITUDE AS REFLECTED IN HIS TEACHING 


As we have said above, the Gospels contain no statement of 
Christ’s which is expressly concerned with manual labor in itself.* 


24 Luke 8, 3. 

27 Thus, for instance, E. Renan, Vie de Jésus, op. cit., 169. 

28 Cf. Matt. 8, 25. 

2° John 4, 6. 80 Ibid 5, 17. 

$1 Some conclude from this that Christ was indifferent to labor, others 
stress His indirect words on labor; thus K. Kautsky, Der Ursprung des 
Christentums (Stuttgart, 1910), ch. 4, 1 6: Jesus spricht nicht von der 
Arbeit oder aber weewerfend; F. Hauck, Die Stellung etc., op. ctt., 64-5: 
Es ist uns kein unmittelbares Wort Jesu iiber die Arbeit aufbehalten. 
Mittelbar hat er in Gleichnissen oft von den menschlichen Arbeitsverhilt- 
nissen geredet. 
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However, they do contain a number of statements made by Jesus 
which, though immediately directed to another subject, indirectly 
refer to physical work and reveal His attitude towards labor. 

Jesus taught that He had not come to destroy the Old Law, “I 
have not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” 82. But the Old Testament 
abounds in praise for labor and stands in marked contrast to the 
Greco-Roman view of work. Accordingly, in view of His Own 
words that He had come to fulfill the Law, Christ esteemed labor. 
This deduction, resting, as it does, on an argument 6 stlentio, is 
not as strong as a positive statement from Christ on the duty or 
dignity of labor. But it is, nevertheless, valid because whenever 
Christ disagreed with a practice based on the Old Law, He clearly 
expressed His disagreement. Moreover, it is entirely in accord with 
His life of labor. Thus, the teaching of Christ: “ Whoever does 
away with one of these least commandments, and so teaches men, 
shall be called least in the Kingdom of heaven,” ** applies to the 
command to work contained in the Old Testament. 

Christ took for granted the duty of labor. His parables, for in- 
stance, presuppose the law of work. They have for their protagonist 
a sower, a vineyard planter, a shepherd, a fisherman, a housebuilder, 
an employer, a housekeeper.** They allude to their work as some- 
thing natural, something presupposed. Some authors believe that 
these allusions directly inculcate the duty or dignity of labor,*> but 
the only scientific conclusion that can be drawn from such references 
to labor is that Christ assumed as a self-understood and presupposed 
principle, the law of labor. 


82 Matt. 5, 17. 83 Ibid. 5, 19. 

84 Cf. Ὁ. Buzy, Introduction aux paraboles évangéliques (Paris, 1912), 56; 
J. Vosté, Parabolae selectae ἢ. N. J. C. (2 ed. Rome-Paris, 1933), 1, 14 ff. 

85 Thus, H. Schumacher (Social Message of the New Testament, op. cit., 
111) sees in the parable of the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. 20, 1 ff.) 
“the lesson that no man shall stand idle in this world, so long as he is 
able to work”; S. Weber (Hvangelium und Arbeit, op. cit., 69 and 101) 
sees the saving value of labor in leading a man back to a moral life in the 
words of the prodigal son, “ Make me as one of thy hired men” (Luke 15, 
19). Although these lessons are seen as secondary in the parables and are 
in harmony with Christ’s teaching, exegetes from Maldonatus down have 
generally agreed that only the principal lesson of a parable should be 
accepted as taught by Christ and that details and phrases in the parable 
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Apart from assuming the traditional attitude towards labor, 
Christ set forth a number of principles which reinforced or gave 
a fresh approach to the traditional views. Chief among these was 
the principle of service. ‘‘ Whoever wishes to be first among you 
shall be the slave of all,” said Christ, “ for the Son of Man has not 
come to be served but to serve.” °° The duty of the Christian must 
be to offer service, and thus the duty of labor is implicitly imposed. 
No task is to be considered too menial. After washing His disciples’ 
feet, Jesus reminded them: 


If, therefore, I the Lord and Master have washed your feet, you ought 
to wash the feet of one another. For I have given you an example, that 
ag I have done to you, so you also should do. Amen, amen, I say to you, 
no servant is greater than his master.” 


According to this principle, no form of work may be shirked, and 
even the most servile is invested with an exalted dignity when per- 
formed in imitation of the Son of Man. The Jewish notion of 
following the example of God Who worked for six days in creating 
the world is taken over, made more concrete, and adapted to the 
labor even of slaves. 

Though Christ imposed the duty of labor on His followers, He 
warned them against overoccupation with the fruits of labor: 


Therefore do not be anxious, saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ or, ‘What 
shall we drink?’ or, ‘What are we to put on?’ for after all these things 
the Gentiles seek; for your Father knows that you need all these things. 
But seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be given you besides. Therefore do not be anxious about tomorrow; 
for tomorrow will have anxieties of its own.*® 


This admonition does not exclude the performance of labor, but 
what it does exclude is total absorption in the acquisition of earthly 
goods.°® Economic needs are the mainspring of labor, and the satis- 


story should be considered as devices for developing and stimulating interest 
in the parable. 

36 Mark 10, 44-45. 87 John 13, 14-16. 88 Matt. 6, 31-34. 

39 This admonition has been interpreted as placing no value whatsoever 
on physical work by E. Renan (Vie de Jésus, op. cit., 168 ff.). Loisy 
advances a similar interpretation of the words: “Do not be anxious for 
your life.... Look at the birds of the air: they do not sow.... See how 
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faction of these needs is the reward of labor; but economic interests 
must be subordinated to spiritual interests.*° In this connection the 
teaching of Christ stresses the idea of an eternal reward: “ Do not 
lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where rust and moth con- 
sume, and where thieves break in and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven.” *4 This represents a changed outlook 
on labor. For the pagans, work had but one reward—riches. Jesus 
condemned this materialistic viewpoint, “After all these things the 
Gentiles seek.” The Jews worked because the Law required it. But 
they expected a material reward for their observance of the Law, 
for they had little idea of an eternal reward.*? Christ, however, not 
only urged complete confidence in God—a notion which is ever 
recurrent in the Old Testament—but He taught the idea of an 
eternal reward, “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 

At the same time the doctrine of Jesus recognizes that labor 
must have a material reward. The parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard ** presupposes the payment of wages. The words addressed 
to the disciples, “ The laborer deserves his wages,” ** likewise assume 
that work is to have a material reward. That the satisfaction of 
economic needs is a legitimate end of labor is implicitly acknowl- 
edged in Christ’s instruction to Peter, “ Put out into the deep, and 
lower your nets for a catch.”*® But the economic end of work 
should be subordinate; spiritual and eternal values should take 
precedence. 


the lilies of the field grow; they neither toil nor spin” (Matt. 6, 25 ff.) ; 
for, he writes (L’Evangile et ’Eglise, Paris, 1912, 75): La comparaison 
des disciples avec les oiseaux du ciel et les fleurs des champs, montre que 
ce n’est pas seulement le souci inquiet pour les besoins corporels mais le 
travail méme qui est défendu ou déconseillé. 

4°, J. Knabenbauer (Comment. in Evangelium sec. δ. Matth., Paris, 1893, 
1, 280) clearly expresses this thought: Non dixit: nolite laborare, sed 
nolite solliciti esse; ergo solliciti esse vetamur, laborare autem iubemur, 
nam ut s. Hieronymus adnotat, in sudore vultus iubemur nobis praeparare 
panem. Intelligi autem curam anxiam et sollicitudinem, quae ex quadam 
diffidentia oriatur, ostenditur ex. v. 31, 32, 34. 

‘1 Matt. 6, 19-20. 

“2 The question of the nature of the future life was bitterly disputed 
among the Jewish contemporaries of Christ; cf. Acts 23, 7. 

45 Οἵ, Matt. 20, 1 ff. 

‘¢ Luke 10, 7. “5 Ibid. 5, 4, 
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It was in accordance with the principle of placing spiritual and 
eternal values first that Christ invited His Apostles to relinquish 
their trade for the work of the ministry.** The Gospels record how 
in joyful acceptance of the Master’s invitation Simon and Andrew, 
James and John “at once left their nets, and followed Him.” 7 
The work of the ministry was a higher labor; and, since it was to 
be a full-time task, the Apostles, like their Master, had to leave 
their profession. Repeatedly during Christ’s public life they re- 
turned to their former occupation ; *® but, when engaged in preach- 
ing the Kingdom of God, all their efforts were to be devoted to that 
higher labor. In fact, Jesus represented the work of the ministry 
as a labor—an unremitting labor. On sending His disciples on their 
mission He said to them, “ The harvest indeed is abundant, but 
the laborers are few.” *® No less than the field laborer they were 
entitled to a remuneration: “ Carry neither purse, nor wallet... . 
Whatever house you enter ... remain in that house, eating and 
drinking what they have; for the laborer deserves his wages.” °° 
Under this agricultural figure the Apostles were depicted as suc- 
cessors of a long series of toilers in the whole plan of Christ’s mis- 
sion. “J have sent you to reap that on which you have not labored. 
Others have labored, and you have entered into their labors.” δ; 
Thus, the Apostles did not leave their trade to live a laborless life.®? 
Christ called them to a ministry of labor. But in directing them 
to relinquish their former work, Christ taught that the work of 
preaching His Father’s Kingdom was a higher form of labor. 

The statement of Jesus, “The laborer deserves his wages,” ὅ8 
is worthy of particular note. As used in the context, it is addressed 
to the Apostles. By their work in the ministry they are entitled to 


“6 H. Schumacher, The Social Message of the New Testament (Milwaukee, 
1937), 108. 

47 Matt. 4, 21. 

48 Cf. Luke 5, 2-11; John 21], 2-8. 

49 Matt. 9, 37; Luke 10, 2. | 

5° Luke 10, 5-7. 51 John 4, 38. 

52 Cf. I Giordani, Il messagio sociale di Gesu (2 ed., Milan, 1938), 247. 

5° Luke 10, 7. The parallel passage in St. Matthew’s Gospel (10, 10) 
reads: “The laborer deserves his nourishment ”’—a more comprehensive 
dictum. 
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a recompense such as would be due to a farmworker. But the 
principle that the laborer deserves his wages is not confined to the 
Apostles. It apples to any workingman. It declares that the 
laborer’s wages are deserved. It signifies that the worker has a right 
to his wages and that the basis of that right is his labor. The Old 
Testament taught that the worker’s wages must be paid at the end 
of each day’s work; ** and the rabbis, in applying this teaching to 
everyday life, gave an interpretation which was favorable to the 
workingman.*® But the principle that the laborer deserves his wages 
affirms that the worker is entitled to this remuneration. There is 
no statement in the Old Testament or in ancient Rabbinic literature 
which makes such an affirmation. That does not necessarily mean 
that the principle, or even the saying in which the principle is 
expressed, originated with Jesus.°® But as far as extant Jewish 
literature is concerned, the principle is found expressed for the first 
time in Christ’s words, “‘ The laborer deserves his wages.” According 
to the teaching of Jesus, the payment of wages is a matter of justice. 

With respect to the fatigue and hardship which accompany 
physical work, Christ promised the laborer refreshment and con- 
solation, “ Come to me all you that labor *’ and are burdened, and 
I will give you rest.” °* This invitation of itself possessed a tre- 
mendous attractiveness for the workingman, especially for the worker 


*4 See Deut. 24, 14-15; Lev. 19, 13; cf. above p. 66. 

°° See Mishnah, Baba Metzta 9, 11; cf. above, p. 84. 

°° Jt may have been a current saying, but no record of it has been dis- 
covered. Simon Weber holds that the statement itself originated with 
Christ (S. Weber, Evangelium und Arbeit, Freiburg, 1898, 78-79): Der 
Satz hat seine Quelle in Jesu Geist und Herz und will nur in Harmonie 
mit diesen ausgelegt werden. Umsonst hat man versucht, den Satz als eine 
den jiidischen Volksanschauungen entlehnte Sentenz hinzustellen. Die Stelle 
findet sich weder im Alten Testamente, noch gibt es ein altsynagogales 
Sprichwort, welches so oder ahnlich gelautet hatte, noch ist der Satz als 
Sentenz der jtidischen Literatur zu belegen. 

57 As used in the context, the Greek word for “labor ” signifies not only 
those who are laboring, but also those who are wearied of toil; M. J. 
Lagrange, Hvangile selon Saint Matthieu (Paris, 1927), 229: En effet 
κοπιῶντες ἃ cété de πεφορτίσμενοι, ne signifie pas seulement ceux qui travail- 
lent, mais ceux qui sont las de travailler, ce qui est d’ailleurs son sens 
normal. 

58 Matt. 11, 28. 
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whose culture was Greco-Roman. It was extended by One Who had 
experienced the labor and the burden whereof He spoke. Further- 
more, for the pagan workman who worshipped the god of his guild, 
it was an invitation to approach God Himself and a promise of 
refreshment. 

That doctrine which best reveals Christ’s esteem for labor and 
which made the greatest contribution to the betterment of the status 
of physical work was the doctrine of brotherly love. We have seen 
that the Stoic notion of the brotherhood of man had a favorable 
effect upon the social standing of the slave and the lowly free 
laborer.5® But the Stoic ideal was based on self-respect. It had its 
origin in the principle that self-interest required humane conduct 
towards others. Stoicism was essentially egocentric and its view of 
man aristocratic.®° Hence, it carried little appeal to the masses and 
was incapable of producing a genuine esteem for labor. But the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man as taught by Christ was entirely 
different. “All you are brothers,’ He declared to the multitude, 
“and... one is your Father, Who is in heaven.” 1 As blood 
brothers and children of the same Father in heaven, it follows that 
men are bound to mutual assistance and kindliness. In the teaching 
of Christ this brotherliness must be more than the platonic love of 
Stoicism.®? Τὸ was to be positive and self-sacrificing. “ This is my 
commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you.” 958 
Jesus thus set His love for men as the standard of fraternal charity. 
This charity must extend to slaves and to those who engaged in the 
least esteemed occupations. “‘ Amen I say to you, as long as you 
did it for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for me.” * 
To inculcate a spirit of unstinted charity, Christ said that He would 
take as done to Himself what was done to the least. Moreover, the 
“ least ones ” were called brothers by Christ. He explicitly identified 
them with Himself. The effect of this teaching upon the attitude 


5° See above, p. 47. 

°° Cf. W. Halliday, The Pagan Background of Early Christianity (Liver- 
pool, 1925), 135 ff. 

ὅ1 Matt. 23, 9. 

ΟΣ For the difference between the Christian and the Stoic concept of love 
ef. H. Felder, Christ and the Critics (2 vols., tr. J. Stoddard, New York, 
1924), 2, 191. 

88 John 15, 12; ef. J. Husslein, Bible and Labor (New York, 1924), 175. 

64 Matt. 25, 40. 
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towards labor was incalculably great. Although it was directed to 
all classes of men, it had a profound effect on the lowly laborer, 
both slave and free. A new value was placed upon the workman. 
He was put on equal footing with his fellows and treated as a son 
of the Father and a brother of Christ. 

Thus, Christ’s attitude towards labor was one of esteem, as is 
seen from His life and His teaching. The example of the Son of 
God working with His hands brought to fulfilment the association 
between God and labor, which was but imperfectly represented in 
Jewish thought and falsely portrayed in the pagan cult of deities 
of the crafts. The Jewish laborer worked in imitation of God Who 
had labored for six days in creating the universe. But as inspiring 
as this ideal was, it was imperfect. The Jews knew that the work 
of creation was effortless on God’s part. Philo observed that God 
did not labor in the sense that man labors when He created the 
universe, but that the work of creation was described as a labor of 
six days for the instruction of mankind.®® Consequently, the ex- 
ample of Christ toiling for long years as a carpenter was more 
concrete and more attractive. From the Greco-Roman viewpoint, 
Christ’s life of labor fulfilled the aspirations of the workingman. 
The thought of having a tutelary god of a craft. had been a source 
of satisfaction to him. Hercules, the Toiler, was held in veneration 
by the Cynics and was the most popular of the patron deities among 
the poorer laborers.°° But Hercules was a second-rate deity among 
the pagan gods. His toil did not elevate labor to the sacred character 
which manual work received from the labor of Christ, the Son of 
the Living God. In like manner, Athena or Minerva, Hephaestus 
and Silvanus, all the deities who were worshipped as protectors of 
crafts, did not bring to labor the close association between the 
Divinity and work, which Christ’s life of labor brought. At the 
same time, the teaching of Jesus, though only indirectly connected 
with the subject of labor, inculcated a high esteem for physical 
work. By stressing the inherent dignity of each individual—the 
least as well as the great—and by His insistence on a life of service 
and self-sacrifice, Christ placed a new value upon the laborer and 
established the principles for a rehabilitation of labor. 


δ Philo, De decal. 101 (LCL Philo 7, Colson 58). 
οὐ See above, pp. 19 and 47. 


CHAPTER II 





THE APOSTLES AND LABOR 


To study the views of the Apostles on labor is, in the last analysis, 
to study the views of Christ because the Apostles expressly declared 
that their teaching was not their own, but His. Thus, St. Peter 
described himself as “ Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” ? St. James as “ the servant of God and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ? St. Paul as “ Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ*... an 
apostle sent by Jesus Christ *.. . . approved by God to be entrusted 
with the gospel, so we speak not as pleasing men, but God, who 
proves our hearts.” > As Apostles and servants of Jesus Christ, they 
were conscious of the fact that they had been sent to teach whatever 
He had commanded them to teach.® Accordingly, their views were 
Christ’s views; and from them a more complete conception of 
Christ’s attitude towards labor can be gained. | 

The Apostles described themselves not only as “ apostles,” but as 
“servants of Jesus Christ.” To grasp the full significance of this 
description, the word “servant” must be understood in the light 
of the culture of that time. The original word used by the Apostles, 
“doulos (SovAos),” meant, not a servant as we understand that 
word today, but a bond-servant—a slave. Undoubtedly, the Apostles 
called themselves “ slaves of Christ ” because they looked upon Him 
as the Master upon Whom they utterly depended. But the word 
“slave” connotes the idea of service, of labor. Ever mindful of 
Christ’s dictum: “ Whoever wishes to be first among you shall be 
the slave (δοῦλος) of all,’ 7 they identified themselves with the 


12 Pet. 1, 1. ‘Gal. 1, 1. 
2 James 1, 1. 51 Thess. 2, 4. 
8 Rom. I, 1. 6 Cf. Matt. 28, 20. 


7Mark 10, 24. For the meaning δοῦλος as used by the Apostles, cf. H. 
Rengstorf, δοῦλος θεοῦ, Theologisches Worterbuch zum N, Testament (ed. G. 
Kittel, Stuttgart, 1932 ff.), 2, 276; S. Weber, Hvangelium und Arbeit 
(Freiburg, 1898), 97-98. 
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slaves. This identification was a source of consolation for Christian 
slaves, a source of instruction for their masters. 


1. THE ATTITUDE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


The Acts relate that on the death at Joppa of a certain disciple 
named Tabitha, “‘a woman who had devoted herself to good works 
and acts of charity,” St. Peter was sent for.2 When St. Peter 
arrived, “all the widows stood about him weeping and showing him 
the tunics and cloaks which Dorcas (Tabitha) used to make for 
them.” ® It is evident from the language used that Tabitha had 
made the very clothes which the widows were wearing and that she 
habitually worked for the poor.’® Upon seeing what she had done 
for the needy, St. Peter restored Tabitha to life. In performing 
this miracle St. Peter was probably prompted by several motives. 
But from the details presented in the story, a foremost end for 
restoring her to life was to enable her to continue her labors on 
behalf of the indigent. Apparently, St. Peter appreciated physical 
work done for the sake of others.1 

Closely connected with the miracle at Joppa, was another incident 
which, though relatively unimportant, is valuable for the glimpse 
it gives of St. Peter’s attitude towards labor. The incident referred 
to is St. Peter’s sojourn with Simon, the tanner. “And it came to 
pass that he stayed some time in Joppa at the house of one Simon, 
a tanner.” 12. In itself the passage does not pertain to labor, but on 
reflection it is seen to be fraught with significance. It must be 
remembered that tanning was a despised trade both among the 
Greeks and among the Jews. The Greeks scorned it not only because 


8 Acts 9, 36-38. 

9 Ibid. 9, 39: παρέστησαν αὐτῶ (τῷ Πέτρῳ) πᾶσαι ai χῆραι κλαίουσαι Kae 
ἐπιδεικνύμεναι χιτῶνας καὶ ἱμάτια, ὅσα ἐποίει μετ’ αὐτῶν οὖσα ἡ Δορκάς. Note 
that the Greek says: μετ᾽ αὐτῶν οὖσα, that is, “ while she was with them,” 
instead of “for them,” the reading of the English version. 

10 Ibid. The fact that ἐπιδεικνύμεναι is in the middle voice indicates that 
the widows showed St. Peter clothes which they were actually wearing, and 
these in great number, ὅσα; ἐποίει, the imperfect tense, indicates continuity 
of labor. Cf. E. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apétres (Paris, 1926), 308-09. 

11 Cf. H. Schumacher, Kraft der Urkirche (Freiburg, 1934), 156. 

12 Acts 9, 43. 
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it was a form of handwork, but because of the stench necessarily con- 
nected with that craft. Aristophanes’ offensive jibes at the tanner, 
Cleanthes,** reflect the Greek attitude towards tanning. The Jews, 
likewise, despised the tanner’s trade on account of the odor asso- 
ciated with it.** But they had still another reason for scorning it. 
They regarded it as an “ unclean” occupation.’® Nevertheless, St. 
Peter chose to abide with Simon, the tanner. Imbued with the 
teaching of Christ and mindful of His sollicitude for the “ least 
ones,” St. Peter overcame the prejudices of the Greeks and the Jews. 
In passing, it is noteworthy that the Christian converts of Joppa, 
as typified by Tabitha and Simon, belonged to the working class. 

The Epistle of St. James contains a ringing indictment of the 
unjust employer. In language reminiscent of Christ’s condemnation 
of the Pharisees and the prophets’ denunciation of avarice, it depicts 
the fate of those who defraud the laborer of his wages. 


Come now, you rich, weep and howl over your miseries which will come 
upon you. Your riches have rotted, and your garments have become moth- 
eaten. Your gold and silver are rusted; and their rust will be a witness 
against you, and will devour your flesh as fire does. You have laid up 
treasures in the last days.1® Behold, the wages of the laborers who reaped 
your fields, which have been kept back by you unjustly, cry out; and their 
cry has entered into the ears of the Lord of Hosts.?’ 


St. James’ interest in the laborers is apparent from his forceful 
words on their behalf. The Lord of Hosts was the protector of the 
workingman. This notion was the Jewish and Christian counterpart 
of the Greco-Roman conception of a patron deity of the artisan. 


13 Aristophanes, Knights, 43-62, 137-145, 890-93 (OCT Aristophanes, 1, 
Hall). 

14 Cf, Mishnah, Ketuboth 7, 10 and Baba Bathra 2, 9; Kiddushin 82b; 
see above, p. 80. 

15 Compare Kiddushin 82b with Leviticus 11, 39; cf. supra p. 80, n. 137. 

16 Note how this passage is influenced by the teaching of Christ: “ Do not 
lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where rust and moth consume... .” 
(Matt. 6, 19 ff.). 

17 James 5, 1-5. This thought is found in Leviticus 19, 13. Cf. supra 
p. 66. 
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2. THE ATTITUDE OF ST. PAUL 


The importance of St. Paul’s views on labor cannot be over- 
stressed. Both by his life and by his letters he exerted a tremendous 
influence upon the position taken by the early Christians towards 
work. Some idea of his importance can be gathered from the fre- 
quent citations by the early Fathers of his teaching on labor.'* His 
teaching, based as it is on the principles established by His Master, 
was the principal factor in determining the early Christian attitude 
towards labor. 


3. ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF LABOR 


St. Paul was born at the beginning of the Christian Era at 
Tarsus in Cilicia. He has said of himself that he was “ circumcised 
the eighth day, of the race of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew of Hebrews, as regards the Law, a Pharisee.” 18. In other 
words, he was born of parents who observed the Law faithfully. 
Accordingly, he was taught a trade at an early age in conformity 
with the Rabbinic maxim: “ Whoever does not teach his son a craft, 
teaches him to be a robber.” 2° The trade selected for him was that 
of tentmaking,”* an industry for which Tarsus was famous. At the 
same time, his religious training was not neglected. He was taught 
the fundamentals of his religion in Tarsus and then sent to Jeru- 
salem. to study under the famous rabbis of that time. Upon the 
completion of his Rabbinical training, he returned to Tarsus where 
he combined the study of the Torah with the practice of his craft. 
Many years later, St. Paul alluded to this period in his life when 
he declared that he had been taught by the renowned Gamaliel 
“according to the strict acceptation of the Law of our father ” ?? 
and that. “according to the strictest sect of our religion, I live a 
Pharisee.” 7? These statements indicate that Paul, or Saul as he 


18 Cf. I. Seipel, Die wirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenvater (Vienna, 
1907), 264. ᾿ 

1° Phil. 8, 5. 

7° Cf. Tosefta, Kiddushin 1, 11; see above p. 82, n. 148. 

21 Σκηνοποιός, Acts 18, 3; cf. Ἐς Allo, “ Paul faiseur de tentes,” La Vie 
Spirituelle 52 (1937), 153. 

22 Acts 22, 3. 28 Ibid, 26, 5. 
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was then called, lived the life of a typical scribe. He spent a con- 
siderable portion of his time in the study of the Scriptures, but all 
the while he earned his living with his hands. That was the ideal 
life advocated by the rabbis of the time ** and, as was seen above,”® 
lived by them. A strict Pharisee, Saul’s attitude towards labor 
before his conversion was that of his Rabbinic contemporaries. 

St. Paul, the Apostle, continued to work at the trade of tent- 
making. During the long, hard years that he preached the Gospel 
to the people of Asia Minor he earned his livelihood by his hands. 
This is explicitly attested to in the Epistles of St. Paul and in St. 
Luke’s account in the Acts of St. Paul’s life among these people. 
For instance, the Acts relate of St. Paul’s sojourn in Thessalonica 
that on the Sabbath, he went to the “synagogue of the Jews” to 
discourse with them: “And Paul, as was his custom, went in to 
them and for three Sabbaths reasoned with them from the Scrip- 
tures.” 26. On the other hand, shortly after his stay in Thessalonica, 
St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, “ For you remember, brethren, 
our labor and toil. We worked night and day so as not to be a burden 
to any of you while we preached to you the gospel of God.” 37 By 
combining the two passages, it is seen that, during the three weeks 
mentioned by St. Luke, St. Paul preached the Gospel on the Sab- 
baths and worked on the other days. St. Paul stayed on in Thessa- 
lonica longer than three weeks. The three Sabbaths mentioned by 
St. Luke refer to the period which St. Paul devoted to preaching 
to the Jews. After that, he spent some time instructing the Gentiles 
of that city, as is witnessed by the strong Christian community 
which he established before leaving. St. Paul’s declaration that he 
worked “ night and day ” while at Thessalonica applied to his entire 
sojourn there. Moreover, his use of the phrase “night and day” 
is significant. In ancient times the hours before daylight were 
regarded as “night.” Consequently, St. Paul’s statement that he 
worked “ night and day” means that he began his day’s labor be- 


24 Cf. H. Strack-P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N. Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch (Munich, 1922-1928), 1, 10, 745; 3, 338, 604, 641; F. Braun, 
“ Le ‘ Fils du Charpentier,’ ἡ La Vie Spirituelle 52 (1937), 114, 118. 

25 See above p. 75. 26 Acts 17, 2. 

27] Thess. 2, 9; cf. F. Hauck, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zu Arbeit 
und Geld (Giitersloh, 1924) 106. 
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fore daylight or during the night and continued working through 
the day. The same phrase is repeated in St. Paul’s other letter to 
the Thessalonians: “ We worked night and day in labor and toil, so 
that we might not burden any of you.” 7° It is evident from both 
epistles that St. Paul’s labor had been so unsparing and so well 
known that he could with justifiable pride remind the Thessalonians 
of it. 

St. Paul’s life at Corinth was also a life of labor. The Acts 
relate that soon after his arrival there he settled with people who 
were, like himself, tentmakers. “And there (Corinth) he found a 
certain Jew named Aquila... with his wife Priscilla.... Paul 
visited them, and as he was of the same trade, he stayed with them 
and he set to work; for they were tent-makers by trade.” 7° He 
labored with his fellow-craftsmen for eighteen months.2° Despite 
his hard work, St. Paul had to endure poverty and hunger, as he 
later admitted.** Yet, he was determined to work for his living, 
rather than receive his sustenance from those among whom he lived. 
Some time later he wrote to the Corinthians, “And when I was 
with you and in want, J was a burden to no one.” *” 

At Wphesus where he remained for more than two years, St. 
Paul’s working-day was made even longer than it had been. This 
was necessitated by an arrangement which he made with a teacher 
of rhetoric by the name of Tyrannus.**? It was agreed that when 
the latter had completed his day’s work, St. Paul was to take over 
his lecture room to instruct the faithful. Since public life in the 
Jonian cities regularly ended at the fifth hour, or eleven o’clock in 
the morning, St. Paul had either to complete his day’s labor by that 
hour ** or to interrupt his work for a few hours and then to labor 
on into the night. Furthermore, he had to support not only himself, 
but also some of his companions who were unable to support them- 


282 Thess, 3, 8. 29 Acts 18, 2-3. 

80 Ibid. 18, 11; ef. A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East (tr. L. 
Strachan, 2 rev. ed., New York, 1927), 312. 

512 Cor. 11], 9. 
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selves. In his farewell speech to the Ephesians, St. Paul exhibited 
his work-hardened hands and said, “ You yourself know that these 
hands of mine have provided for my needs and those of my com- 
panions.” °° However, the double burden of teaching and at the 
same time working for his own and his associates’ livelihood proved 
to be a great hardship. St. Paul again had to endure poverty and 
hunger ; for, towards the end of his stay in Ephesus, he wrote to 
the Corinthians, “‘ To this very hour we hunger and thirst and we 
are naked and buffeted, and have no fixed abode.” “And,” he added 
immediately, “ we toil, working with our own hands.” * 

St. Paul’s insistence on earning his living by his hands, even 
though it was practically impossible to do so and simultaneously to 
labor in the ministry, is most remarkable in the light that Christ 
had proclaimed the right of a missionary to support from his 
charges. St. Paul was cognizant of this divine proclamation, as is 
seen from his First Epistle to the Corinthians: 


Do you not know that they who minister in the temple eat what comes 
from the temple, and that they who serve the altar, have their share with 
the altar? So also the Lord directed that those who preach the gospel 
should have their living from the gospel. 

But I for my part have used none of these rights. Neither do I write 
these things that so it should be done in my case.?7 


St. Paul gave as the reason for waiving these rights his anxiety 
to do nothing that might impede the work of his ministry, “ But we 
have not used this right, but we bear all things lest we offer hin- 
drance to the gospel of Christ.” ** Another reason was St. Paul’s 
fixed purpose of setting up his labor as a model for others to follow. 
“In all things 1 have shown you that by so toiling you ought to 
help the weak.” °° “ We worked night and day in labor and toil, 
so that we might not burden any of you. Not that we did not have 
the right to do so, but that we might make ourselves an example 
for you to imitate us.” 4° St. Paul felt that it was necessary to give 


85 Acts. 20, 34. 3961 Cor. 4, 11-12. 

37 1614. 9, 13-15. See J. Husslein, Bible and Labor (New York, 1924), 178. 

38] Cor. 9, 12. 
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his charges such an example because they were for the most part 
Gentiles of Hellenistic culture. Although most of them had to work 
for their living, they lived in a world which looked down on labor; 
and, as a result, they did not have a high regard for their work. 
Many of them were only too willing to abandon their work for any 
excuse. Typical of this attitude was that of the Thessalonians, 
many of whom desisted from all labor in the belief that the second 
coming of Christ was imminent.*? In an effort to overcome this 
spirit, St. Paul labored industriously, spoke of his work with pride, 
and urged his followers to imitate his example. 

St. Paul’s life of labor is reflected in the language he used. Vari- 
ous terms employed by him were used by working people and 
borrowed from their workaday world. His favorite expression in 
addressing his helpers was a word taken from the workshop, “ fellow- 
workers.” *# In paying tribute to a certain Mary of Ephesus for 
her unstinted service, he used a phrase popular among the working 
people of his time: “ Greet Mary who has labored much among 
you.” 5. The phrase “labor much” was an expression commonly 
used by working people to describe their own work. It is found on 
the tombstone of a gardner, a contemporary of St. Paul, who lived 
not far from the birth place of the Apostle: “ Daphnos ... has 
prepared for himself a hero’s resting place after he had labored 
much.” “5 Again it is seen at a later date in an inscription found 
in the cemetery of Pontianus at Rome.*® St. Paul’s phraseology 
reveals him to have been a workingman who spoke the language of 
the working class. 


41 Cf, 2 Thess. 3, 11; 3, 6; 2, 1-2. 

42 Συνεργός, 2 Cor. 8, 23; Rom. 16, 21; 16, 3 and 9; Phil. 2, 25; 4, 3; 
Philemon 1, 24. 

45 Rom. 16, 6; see also 16, 12: “Greet the beloved Persis who has 
labored much in the Lord.” 
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ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL OF LABOR 


St. Paul not only declared that his message was from Christ, he 
specifically stated that his teaching on labor was the teaching of 
Christ. When he reminded the Thessalonians of the law of labor, 
he did so on the authority of Jesus. “ For we have heard that some 
among you live irregularly, doing no work. ... Now such persons 
we charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness 
they work... . *® In his first letter to Timothy he quoted verbatim 
Christ’s saying: “ The laborer is worthy of his wages.” 47 

Accordingly, St. Paul taught the duty of labor as part of the 
message which he had been commissioned by Christ to deliver. He 
denounced the idler as one “living irregularly.” ‘Some among 
you live irregularly, doing no work,” he wrote to the Thessalonians.** 
“We charge you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to withdraw yourselves from every brother who lives irregularly 
(i. e., deliberately avoids work).” “5. “ For you yourselves know how 
you ought to imitate us; for we were not unruly while with you,... 
but we worked night and day in labor and toil.” ©° Thus, St. Paul 
taught that labor was necessary, that in the existing order of things 
a man must work for his living. To refuse or to avoid work delib- 
erately was to “live irregularly,” to “be unruly.” These sharp, 
incisive statements on the obligation of labor become even more 
direct and emphatic in the light of the circumstances in which they 
were made. All of them were directed to the Thessalonians, and all 
are contained in St. Paul’s second epistle to these people. The 
Thessalonians had received his first epistle several months earlier 
and had misunderstood several passages relating to the second com- 
ing of Christ.** Acting on the false assumption that Christ’s second 
coming was imminent, a large number left their farms or their 
workbench and completely desisted from work. With the parousta 
close at hand, they regarded further work as unnecessary and un- 
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availing. This view was far from being unwelcome among men 
whose cultural background was Hellenistic and, therefore, unfavor- 
able to work. It was precisely to correct this view and to counteract 
the spirit which prompted it that St. Paul vigorously asserted that 
labor was a duty which followed from the existing order of things. 

To enforce the fulfilment of this obligation, St. Paul proposed 
two sanctions. First, the man who refused to work was to be 
ostracized. “And we charge you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to withdraw yourselves from every brother who lives 
irregularly.” °? “And if anyone does not obey our word by this letter, 
note that man and do not associate with him, that he may be put 
to shame.” ** Secondly, St. Paul directed that the culpable idler 
should be given no sustenance. “ If any man will not work, neither 
let him eat.” ** This “classical passage on the duty of labor,” as 
it has been called,®*> imposes the penalty which has been established 
by nature. The natural order of things requires that man work for 
his food. Otherwise, hunger will be his lot. According to St. Paul 
the idler transgresses the natural order of things, he “ lives irregu- 
larly ”; and it is fitting that the natural consequences of this trans- 
gression should not be prevented. Charity should not be extended 
to him who refuses to work. 

St. Paul presented a number of motives for the faithful per- 
formance of labor. Chief among these was the motive of inde- 
pendence and self-respect. The man who works for his lving 
preserves his independence and economic freedom. He does not have 
to subsist on the fruits of another’s labor; he holds an honorable 
standing among his neighbors. That was the ideal set before those 
Thessalonians who had abandoned their work. ‘ Now such persons,” 
wrote St. Paul, “we charge and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ 
that with quietness they work and eat their own bread.” ** This 
thought was an ever recurring theme in Pauline teaching. During 
his stay in Thessalonica and later in his first epistle to the Christian 
community there, he stressed it. “Strive to live peacefully ... 
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working with your own hands, as we charged you, so that you may 
walk becomingly to outsiders, and may need nothing.” °’ It was to 


inculcate the notion of economic independence and self-reliance 
that he himself had labored : 


For you yourselves know how you ought to imitate us; for we were not 
unruly while with you, neither did we eat any man’s bread at his cost, 
but we worked night and day in labor and in toil, so that we might not 
burden any of you. Not that we did not have the right to do so, but that 
we might make ourselves an example for you. to imitate us.** 


In conjunction with the motive of independence, St. Paul usually 
mentioned that of quietness of spirit. “ Now such persons we charge 
and exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness they work 
and eat their own bread.” *® “Strive to live peacefully, minding 
your affairs, working with your own hands.” ®° The person who was 
busy with his work possessed a tranquil spirit. He had neither the 
time nor the inclination to pry into matters which did not concern 
him. On the other hand, the idler spent his time in “ meddling,” 
as St. Paul expressed it. “ For we have heard that some among 
you are living irregularly, doing no work but meddling.” 5: Accord- 
ingly, labor was recommended as a means of acquiring “ quietness ” 
and thereby giving good example: “ Strive to live peacefully ... 
working with your hands... so that you may walk becomingly to 
outsiders.” 52 

Another motive for labor was that of charity. St. Paul urged 
work as a means of providing for the needs of others. That was one 
of his final admonitions to the Ephesians: 


You yourselves know that these hands of mine have provided for my 
needs and those of my companions. In all things, I have shown you that 
by so toiling you ought to help the weak and remember the word of the 
Lord Jesus, that He himself said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 98 


Thus, in the teaching of St. Paul labor is a duty of charity, which 
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every Christian is bound to observe. Moreover, he taught that when 
it is done for the sake of giving alms, labor is a means of atoning 
for past injustices. “‘ He that was wont to steal, let him steal no 
longer; but rather let him labor, working with his hands at what 
is good, that he may have something to share with him who suffers 
need.” ° 

Finally, labor should be performed as a service to God. To this 
end, St. Paul exhorted Christian slaves to do their work as “ slaves 
of Christ doing the will of God”: 

Slaves obey your masters according to the flesh,®® with fear and trembling 
in the sincerity of your heart as you would Christ: not serving as to the 
eye as pleasers of men, but as slaves of Christ, doing the will of God from 
your heart, giving your service with good will as to the Lord and not to 


men, in the knowledge that whatever good each does, the same he will 
receive back from the Lord, whether he is slave or freeman.* 


Labor thus becomes a divine service. The workers are to consider 
themselves laborers for God and the slaves become servants of 
Christ. There is to be no scamping of work. Those who work are 
to do so carefully as though for Christ. “ Whatever you do, work 
at it from the heart as for the Lord and not for men, knowing that 
from the Lord you will receive the inheritance as your reward. 
Serve the Lord Christ.” ®’ Labor done as a service to God will 
recelve a supernatural reward. He who does his work “from the 
heart as for the Lord and not for men” can rest assured “in the 
knowledge that whatever good each does, the same he will receive 
back from the Lord,” “knowing that from the Lord (he) will 
receive the inheritance as (his) reward.” 

St. Paul’s teaching on the importance of time also served to show 
the duty of work. Time was given for the sake of eternity and 
every moment had a bearing on eternity. “ Walk in wisdom... 
making the most of your time.” 588. “See to it therefore, brethren, 
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that you walk with care... making the most of your time.” ® Not 
a moment was to be wasted. It was incumbent upon the Christian 
to utilize every instant. As applied to daily life, this principle 
enjoined the seizure of every opportunity of profitable work. 

The material reward accruing to labor was not overlooked by St. 
Paul. The very fact that he recommended work because its fruits 
enabled the worker to maintain his economic independence or to 
provide for the needy is proof enough of his interest in the economic 
aspect of labor. In addition, St. Paul taught that the laborer had 
a right to the fruits of his labor. The vineyard planter was to eat 
of the fruit of the vine and the herdsman was to receive sustenance 
from his flock.7° To deny the laborer the fruits of his labor would 
be to pervert the purpose of work because it is precisely to gain 
those fruits that the laborer undertakes his work. “ For he who 
plows should plow in hope, and he who threshes, in hope of partak- 
ing of the fruits.” 7* “The farmer who toils must be the first to 
partake of the fruits.” ** In other words, the economic reward 
which the laborer receives is his due. He has aright to it. “ For,” 
said St, Paul, “the Scripture says, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treads out the grain’ and, ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
wages,” 74 

In the light of the motives presented for labor, it is evident that 
St. Paul set a high value on labor. A number of good effects follow 
from work: economic independence together with self-respect and 
honorable standing among one’s neighbors, quietness of spirit, pro- 
visions for the needy, a supernatural reward. Undoubtedly St. Paul 
was influenced by Jewish teaching in his insistence on economic 
independence and self reliance.*> His Rabbinic training may have 
had some influence on his doctrine of a heavenly reward for labor,7® 
but a greater influence was Christ’s exhortation to the multitude 
to work for treasures in heaven rather than on earth.”* Similarly, 
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the idea of doing work as a service to God may be attributed to 
Jewish influence.?® But to that idea there is added the notion of 
“acting from the heart as for the Lord and not for men”—a 
notion which was repeatedly stressed by Christ. Lastly, St. Paul 
taught that labor was a duty of charity, a new motive for labor, 
whose inspiration he ascribed to Christ’s teaching: “I have shown 
you that by so toiling you ought to help the weak and remember 
the word of the Lord Jesus, that he himself said, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 7 Labor thus received from St. 
Paul a new and added value over and above that which it had in 
Jewish thought and teaching. 

Closely allied and basic to his gospel of work was St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of the dignity of man, particularly of the slave. To a world 
which was accustomed to treat the slave as a beast of burden and 
to scorn the free laborer for engaging in work because such was a 
slavish activity,®° he preached Christ’s teaching on the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. “ For you are all the children 
of God through faith in Christ Jesus,” he explained to the Gala- 
tians.t Christians were related by more than a common nature. 
On being baptized they “put on Christ”, they became “one in 
Christ ἢ: 


For all you who have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither slave nor freeman; there 
is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus. And if you 
are Christ’s, then you are the offspring of Abraham, heirs according to 
the promise.®? 

Here there is not ‘Greek and Jew,’ ‘circumcized and uncircumcized,’ 
‘Barbarian and Scythian,’ ‘slave and freeman,’ but Christ is all things 
and in all.% 


The dignity of the slave and, a fortiort, of the free laborer is thus 
firmly established. St. Paul, like His Master, was not content to 
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proclaim the brotherhood or equality of men in abstract language 
or without giving substantial reasons for it. He taught that by 
means of baptism the lowest in the social scale was on equal footing 
with the highest. He taught that the slave as well as his master had 
been liberated from the only true slavery—the bondage of sin. 
Christ had paid the price of that liberation through His redemp- 
tion.** Conversely, the master as well as the slave, having been 
bought by Christ was a slave of Christ. “For a slave who has been 
called in the Lord, is a freedman of the Lord; just as a freeman 
who has been called, is a slave of Christ.” ®° “And you masters... 
give up threatening, knowing that their (the slaves’) Lord who is 
also your Lord * is in heaven, and that with him there is no respect 
of persons.” ὅ7. With the radical inequality between slave and master 
effaced, the stigma attaching to labor lost much of its sting.®® 
Physical work could not be scorned by Christians as “slavish.” In 
fact, by restoring the human personality to its dignity and rights, 
the doctrine of St. Paul raised the value of labor to a new level. 
For labor is nothing more than an activity of man, and it possesses 
dignity only because the agent from which it proceeds is endowed 
with human dignity. 

Thus, St. Paul had a high regard for. labor and sought by his 
example and his teaching to inculcate in others a genuine esteem 
for it. He who had “the care of all the Churches” and whose 
Iupistles are monuments of intense labor of mind, found the time 
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and the strength to labor with his hands. He offered his own work 
as an example for his followers to imitate. On repeated occasions he 
exhorted his converts to engage in manual labor and stated thai 
he who would not work should not eat. Labor should be performed 
not merely for a livelihood, but as a means of giving alms and as a 
service to God. St. Paul’s life was that of a model laborer, his 
teaching was truly a gospel of work. 

It is evident from the Epistles of St. Paul and the other Apostles, 
as also from the Acts, that the Christian communities of Apostolic 
times were composed chiefly of working people. Attention has al- 
ready been called to the social structure of the Church of Joppa 
when St. Peter visited there. St. James’ ringing denunciation of 
those who defrauded laborers of their wages suggests a strong repre- 
sentation of the laboring classes in the Christian community of 
Jerusalem. Those to whom St. Paul sent individual greetings were 
toilers like himself.®® In paying tribute to the virtues of the Thessa- 
lonians, he singled out their labor together with their faith, hope, 
and charity: “ We give thanks . . . being mindful before God our 
Father of your work of faith, and labor, and charity, and your 
enduring hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” °° In his Epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, St. Paul made but a single exhortation 
to the masters,®°1 whereas he gave a whole series of commands and 
promises to the slaves.®? His advice to the Corinthian and Galatian 
Christians 538 to raise the collection for the brethren at Jerusalem 
gradually and in small amounts, bespeaks a poor, hard-working 
people. There is mention in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
of the extreme poverty of “ the Churches of Macedonia ” (Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea). “ Now we make known to you brethren, the 
grace of God that has been bestowed upon the Churches of Mace- 
donia; where ... their overflowing joy and their very deep pov- 
erty have resulted in rich generosity.” °* The menial status of the 


°° For instance, “Greet Prisca and Aquila and the household of Onesi- 
phorus” (2 Tim. 4, 19). 

0] Thess. 1, 2-3. 

τ Cf. Col. 4, 1; Ephes. 6, 9. 

°? Cf. Col. 3, 22-25; Mphes. 6, 5-8. 

ὅ8 Cf. 1 Cor. 16, 1 ff. 

°* 2 Cor. 8, 2. 
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Christians of Corinth is attested to in a stirring passage of St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians: 


For consider your own call, brethren; that there were not many wise 
according to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble. But the foolish 
things of the world has God chosen to put to shame the “ wise,” and the 
weak things of the world has God chosen to put to shame the strong, and 
the base things of the world and the despised has God chosen.*® 


This passage expresses the spirit of the Apostles’ message to their 
hard-working converts. The Apostles did not attempt to better the 
lot of the Christian laborer by preaching economic or social reform. 
Their message was essentially religious, and it was addressed to the 
individual worker rather than to the workers as a class. They set 
an unprecedented value upon the individual soul. At the same 
time, they assigned it tasks hitherto unheard of. They stressed 
duties rather than. rights. Labor became a duty of charity as well 
as a natural duty. In teaching the inherent dignity of the individual 
and the august duty of his work, the Apostles gave to their convert 
laborers a new appreciation of themselves and a new sense of the 
dignity of their labor. They gave them assurance of inevitable vic- 
tory, not as an organized proletariat, but as “ a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” ὃ6 


61 Cor. 1, 26-28. 
961 Peter 2, 9. 


CHAPTER III 


THer APOSTOLIC FATHERS AND LABOR 


The number of references to labor in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers is not great. In fact, the subject is mentioned by only four 
of the Apostolic Fathers, namely, the Didache, the Epistle of 
St. Clement to the Corinthians,? the Hmstle of Barnabas, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas.* By a happy coincidence, the Chris- 
tian East and the Christian West are equally represented by these 
four documents. The Didache and the Fprstle of Barnabas origi- 
nated in the Hast, the Hpistle of St. Clement and the Shepherd 
of Hermas in the West. Collectively they offer an accurate picture 
of the attitude towards labor among the Christians at the end of 
the first and the beginning of the second century. 

First of all, the Apostolic Fathers reiterate the duty of labor as 
taught by Christ and the Apostles. The Hpistle of Clement does 
not so much exhort its readers to work as it urges them to work 
carefully and industriously : “ The good workman receives the bread 
of his labor with boldness; the lazy and the careless cannot look his 
employer in the face.” δ There is nothing said about the necessity 


* Probably written in Syria about 90 A.D.; cf. H. Leclercq, “ Didaché,” 
DACL 4, 1, 772-78; A. Harnack, Lehre der zwélf Apostel (TU 2),382 ff. 
and 237 ff.; J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima 
(FIP 7), 8. 

2 Written in Rome about 96 A.D.; cf. B. Steidle, Patrologia (Freiburg, 
1937), 12; K. Lake, The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (LCL 
AF 1, δ). 

SA pseudepigraphical treatise written in the first half of the second 
century in Alexandria; cf. Β, Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1938), 40-41; 
M. d’Herbigny, “ La date de l’Epitre de Barnabé,” Recherches de science 
religieuse 1 (1910), 417-43, 540-66, 7bid. 4 (1913), 402-08. 

*An apocryphal apocalypse completed about the middle of the second 
century in Rome; cf. G. Bareille, “ Hermas,” DThAC 6 (2), 2268-88; 8. 
Steidle, Patrologia, op. cit., 284. 

5 Epistle of Clement 34,1 (LCL AF 1, Lake 64): ὁ ἀγαθὸς ἐργάτης μετὰ 
παρρησίας λαμβάνει τὸν ἄρτον τοῦ ἔργον αὐτοῦ, ὁ νωθρὸς καὶ παρειμένος οὐκ αντο- 
φθαλμεῖ τῷ ἐργοπαρέκτῃ αὐτοῦ. 
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of labor. But diligence in work is inculcated by picturing to the 
laborer the ideal of a peaceful conscience and of the joy which comes 
to him who has done his work well. The Epistle of Barnabas enjoins 
labor in more emphatic language: “ Thou shalt remember the day 
of judgment day and night, and thou shalt seek each day the society 
of the saints, either laboring by speech ... or working with thine 
hands for the ransom of thy sins.”® This passage expresses two 
ideas which are worthy of note. First, each member of “ the society 
of the saints,” that is, the Christian community, is expected either 
to labor in the ministry or to engage in manual labor. Secondly, 
physical work is to be done with a view to the expiation of sin. St. 
Paul had taught that he who had stolen should “labor, working 
with his hands at what is good, that he may have something to 
share with him who suffers need.” 7 The Hpistle of Barnabas adopts 
the principle formulated by St. Paul but extends its application. 
Labor is a means of atonement not merely for sins of injustice but 
for all sins. 

The Didache teaches the same. “ Of whatsoever thou hast gained 
by thy hands, thou shalt give a ransom for thy sins.”*® In like 
manner the Shepherd of Hermas exhorts the reader: ‘ Do good, 
and of all your toil which God gives you, give in simplicity to all 
who need.” ® It should be observed that when the Apostolic Fathers 
teach the redemptive value of labor they have in mind not so much 
its ascetic character as its power to provide for the indigent. 

In expounding the duty of labor, the Didache sets forth a number 
of practical rules which should be followed as regards itinerant 
brethren. Every visitor who claims to be a Christian is to be 
examined so as to determine whether or not he is what he claims 


ὁ Hpistle of Barnabas 19, 10 (LCL AF 1, Lake 404): μνησθήσῃ ἡμέραν 
κρίσεως νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας, Kai ἐκζητήσεις καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν τὰ πρόσωπα τῶν 
ἁγίων, 7 διὰ λόγον κοπιῶν. .. ἢ διὰ τῶν χειρῶν σον ἐργάσῃ εἰς λύτρωσιν 
ἁμαρτιῶν σον. 

7 Ephes. 4, 28. 

8 Didache 4, 6 (LCL AF 1, Lake 314): ἐὰν ἔχῃς διὰ τῶν χειρῶν cov, δώσεις 
λύτρωσιν ἁμαρτιῶν σον. 

9 Shepherd of Hermas, “ Mand.” 2, 4 (LCL AF 2, Lake 72), ἐργάζον τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἐκ τῶν κόπων cov wy ὁ θεὸς δίδωσίν σοι πᾶσιν ὑστερουμένοις δίδου 
ἁπλῶς. 
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to be.?° If such a Christian should décide to remain he must work 
for his living by practicing his craft or, if he has no trade, by some 
other form to work: 


If one wishes to settle among you and has a craft, let him work for his 
bread. But if he has no craft provide for him according to your under- 
standing (i.e., see what you can do to enable him to earn something), so 
that no man shall live among you in idleness because he is a Christian.** 


A sanction is immediately added: “ But if he will not do so (1.e., 
work for his living), he is making traffic of Christ; beware of 
such.” 12 Thus, the duty of labor was so important in the daily life 
of Syrian Christians at the end of the first century that it served 
as a means of testing the Faith of an alleged Christian. He who 
would not work for his living was not considered a Christian; he 
was an imposter—a “ trafficker in Christ” (xpuorépopos).%* 

The ideal of self-reliance and economic independence as preached 
by St. Paul?* was repeated by the Apostolic Fathers. Hermas 
taught that it was “wicked” to use or to desire that which was 
another’s.1> Rather “do your own work and you shall be saved.” 16 
In other words, the idler would not be saved. A similar conviction 
is found in the Epistle of Barnabas which interprets the prohibition 
of Moses against eating certain species of fowl as a condemnation 
of idlers: 


‘Neither shalt thou eat the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the kite, nor the 
crow.’ Thou shalt not, he (Moses) means, join thyself nor make thyself 
like to such men ag do not know how to gain their food by their labor and 
sweat, but plunder other people’s property in their iniquity, and lay wait 
for it... just as these birds alone provide no food for themselves, but 


10 Didache 12,1 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328). 

11 Thid, 12, 8-4 (ibid.): ef δὲ θέλει πρὸς ὑμᾶς καθῆσθαι, τεχνίτης Ov, ἐργαζέσθω 
καὶ φαγέτω. el δὲ οὐκ ἔχει τέχνην, κατὰ THY σύνεσιν ὑμῶν προνοήσατε, πῶς μὴ 
ἀργὸς μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν ζήσεται Χριστιανός. 

12 Thid. 12, 5 (ἰδιά.) : εἰ δ᾽ οὐ θέλει οὕτω ποιεῖν, χριστέμπορός ἐστι: προσέχετε 
ἀπὸ τῶν τοιούτων. 

τοῦ, F. Hauck, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zu Arbeit und Geld 
(Giitersloh, 1921), 117; I. Giordani, Il messaggio soctale det primi padri 
della Chiesa (Torino, 1939), 209. 

14 Cf. supra p. 109. 

16 Shepherd of Hermas, “Sim.” 1, 11 (LCL AF 2, Lake 142). 

16 Thid. (ibid.): τὸ δὲ σὸν ἔργον σωθήσῃ. 
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sit idle, and seek how they may devour the flesh of others and become 
pestilent in their iniquity.*’ 


The Christian is thus warned not only against imitating the in- 
dolent, but against “joining ” them. St. Paul’s instruction to re- 
frain from association with idlers 13 is re-echoed. 

It was stated above that when the Apostolic Fathers teach the 
expiatory value of labor they generally have in mind work done 
for the purpose of almsgiving. As a matter of fact, the charitable 
aspect of labor is that which they stress the most. The Pauline doc- 
trine on labor as a duty of charity 15. is the motive which they 
chiefly, if not exclusively, adduce for the obligation of physical work. 
“Of whatsoever thou hast gained by thy hands, thou shalt give a 
ransom for thy sins,” states the Didache.”° The HL pistle of Barnabas 
declares that among those who are following the “ Way of the Black 
One” 2: are they who are “ without pity for the poor and work not 
for him who is oppressed with toil (i. e., who do not work with the 
view of aiding him who is worn out with toil).” 22 The Shepherd 
of Hermas urges Christians to “ give in simplicity to all who need ” 
from the fruits of labor.?* In another passage, Hermas recommends 
the imitation of people he has seen in a vision—people who “ helped 
every man from the fruit of their labors ” : *4 


They helped every man from the fruit of their labors without upbraiding 
or doubting. The Lord, therefore, seeing their simplicity and all their 
innocence, filled them with the labors of their hand, and was gracious to 
them in all their doings. 


17 Hpistle of Barnabas 10, 4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 374). 

18 Cf. 2 Thess. 3, 6 and 14. 19 Cf. Acts 20, 34-35; Ephes. 4, 28. 

20 Didache 4,6 (LCL AF 1, Lake 314). See note 8. 

21 Hpistle of Barnabas 20, 2 (LCL AF 1, Lake 406). The Way of the 
Black One signifies the devil or the road to perdition as opposed to the 
Way of Light and Life; cf. Didache, 1-6; also ἃ, Bareille, “ Barnabé 
(Epitre de),” DThC 2(1), 416-22; A. Harnack, Die Apostellehre und die 
jiidischen beiden Wege (Leipzig, 1886). 

22 Hpistle of Barnabas 20, 2 (LCL AF 1, Lake 406): οὐκ ἐλεῶντες πτωχόν, 
ov πονοῦντες ἐπὶ καταπονουμέῳ. 

23 Shepherd of Hermas, “ Mand.” 2, 4 (LCL AF 2, Lake 72): ἐργάζου τὸ 
ἀγαθὸν καὶ ἐκ τῶν κόπων σου wy ὁ θεὸς δίδωσίν σοι πᾶσιν ὑστερουμένοις δίδου ἁπλῶς. 

24 Ibid., “ Sim.” 9, 24, 2 (ibid. 278). 


25 Tbhid., 2-3 (ibid.): ἐκ τῶν κόπων αὐτῶν παντὶ ἀνθρώπῳ éxopnynoay ἀνονει- 
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Thus, to labor for the sake of almsgiving is conducive not only to 
salvation,”© but to a temporal reward as well. Moreover, there can 
be nothing mean or degrading in labor done for a charitable pur- 
pose. “ There is nothing base, nothing haughty in love,” says the 
Epistle of Clement.2" Charity gives the most menial work nobility. 
Such labor is beneath the dignity of no one. 

Both the Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas distinguish be- 
tween those who labor in the work of the ministry and those who 
engage in manual labor. The Epistle of Barnabas states that a 
Christian must either occupy himself in the work. of preaching the 
Gospel or in physical work.” This implies that he who worked in 
the ministry was not expected to earn his living by his hands. That 
implication is an explicit direction of the Didache which makes the 
support of a “ prophet ” or a “teacher” an obligation of the com- 
munity. “But every true prophet who wishes to settle among you 
is worthy of his food. Likewise a true teacher is himself worthy, 
like the workingman, of his food.” 23. The teaching of Christ that 
“the laborer deserves his nourishment” *° is the principle upon 
which the Didache enjoins the support of ministers of the Word. 
Evidently, St. Paul’s custom of combining physical work with the 
labor of the ministry was not followed by the prophets and teachers 
of the East at the end of the first century. 

Although the economic reward accruing to labor was recognized 
as a legitimate motive for work by the Apostolic Fathers, it was 
rigidly restricted. The primitive Christians must engage in labor, 
but they must not devote all their time or efforts to it. It was 
against such total absorption that Hermas warned. “Abstain from 
much business, and you will do no sin. For those who do much 


δίστως καὶ ἀδιστάκτως. ὁ οὖν κύριος ἰδὼν τὴν ἁπλότητα αὐτῶν Kal πᾶσαν 
νηπιότητα ἐλήθυνεν αὐτοὺς ἐν τοῖς κόποις τῶν χειρῶν αὐτῶν καὶ ἐχαρίτωσεν 
αὐτοὺς ἐν πάσῃ πράξει αὐτῶν. 

26 Οὐ, ibid., “ Sim.” 1, 11 (ibid. 142). 

27 Hpistle of Clement 49, 5 (LCL AF 1, Lake 92): οὐδὲν βάναυσον ἂν 
ἀγάπῃ, οὐδὲν ὑπερήφανον. 

38 Epistle of Barnabas 19, 10 (LCL AF 1, Lake 404). 

20 Didache 13, 1-2 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328): πᾶς δὲ προφήτης ἀληθινὸς θέλων 
καθῆσθαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἄξιός ἐστι τῆς τροφῆς αὐτοῦ. ὡσαύτως διδάσκαλος ἀληθινός 
ἐστιν ἄξιος καὶ αὐτὸς ὥσπερ ὁ ἐργάτης τῆς τροφῆς αὐτοῦ. 


30 Matt. 10, 10; Luke 10, 7. 
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business also sin much, being engrossed in their business, and serv- 
ing the Lord in nothing.” ** This view rested upon Christ’s admo- 
nition against over-anxiety for the needs of this world 52 and St. 
Paul’s teaching that “ here we have no permanent city, but we must 
seek for the city that is to come.” ** Since Christians are strangers 
in the world far from their own city, so the Shepherd of Hermas 
reasons, it is vain for them to labor for more than the necessities 
of this life. “If then you know your city, in which you are going 
to dwell, why do you prepare lands and costly establishments and 
buildings and vain dwellings? ” ** These words were not addressed 
to the poorer laborer although he, too, must not become engrossed in 
too much work. They were addressed to the wealthier Christian, 
who was expected to distribute the surplus of the fruit of his labors 
to the indigent. 

As regards slave labor, the Apostolic Fathers urged Christian 
slaves to perform their work diligently as though they were serving 
God. “ But do you who are slaves,” exhorts the Didache, be subject 
to your master, as to God’s representative, in reverence and fear.” *° 
“Thou shalt obey thy master as a type of God in modesty and fear,” 
is the command of the /pistle of Barnabas.** On the other hand, 
the master is not to be “ haughty ” to his slaves.87 He is to com- 
mand them without “bitterness ” ever mindful of the fact that he, 
like they, is subject to God: 


31 Shepherd of Hermas, “ Sim.” 4, 5 (LCL AF 2, Lake 150): ἀπέχον δὲ ἀπὼ 
πολλῶν πράξεων καὶ οὐδὲν διαμαρτήσεις. of yap τὰ πολλὰ πράσσοντες πολλὰ Kai 
ἁμαρτάνουσι, περισπώμενοι περὶ τὰς πράξεις αὐτῶν καὶ μηδὲν δουλεύοντες τῷ κνρίῳ 
ἑαντῶν. 

32 Matt. 6, 25-34. 83 Hebr. 13, 14. 

34 Shepherd of Hermas, “Sim.” 1, 1 (LCL AF 2, Lake 138): εἰ οὖν οἴδατε 
τὴν πόλιν ὑμῶν, ἐν ἦ μέλλετε κατοικεῖν, τί ὧδε ὑμεῖς ἑτοιμάζετε ἀγροὺς καὶ 
παρατάξεις πολυτελεῖς καὶ οἰκοδομὰς καὶ οἰκήματα μάταια: 

85 Didache 4, 11 (LCL AF 1, Lake 316): ὑμεῖς δὲ οἱ δοῦλοι ὑποταγήσεσθε 
τοῖς κυρίοις ὑμῶν ws τύπῳ θεοῦ ἐν αἰσχύνῃ καὶ φόβῳ. 

86 Hpistle of Barnabas 19,7 (LCL AF 1, Lake 404): ὑποταγήσῃ κυρίοις ὡς 
τύπῳ θεοῦ ἐν αἰσχύνῃ καὶ φόβῳ. Similarly, the Letter of St. Ignatius to St. 
Polycarp, which was written in Macedonia in 107 A. D., states that slaves 
are not to become “ puffed up,” Ignat. to Polyc. 4,3 (LCL AF 1, Lake 272). 

87 Letter of Ignatius to Polycarp 4, 3 (ibid.). Cf. M. O’Neill, “ The 
Ante-Nicene Fathers and Labor,” A Second Spring (Marygrove College, 
Detroit, 1941), 6. 
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Thou shalt not command in bitterness thy slave or handmaid who hope 
in the same God, lest they cease to fear the God who is over you both; 
for he came not to call men with respect to persons, but those whom the 
Spirit prepared.*® 


Mention has been made of the practical rules set down in the 
Didache relative to itinerant Christians and their obligations to 
work for their living. Among these rules is the provision that a 
visiting brother is to practice his trade if he has one or is to be 
provided with some form of labor if he has no craft, so that no one 
will be idle. This provision is most remarkable in that it requires 
the Christian community to furnish the visitor with work: 


Let everyone who “comes in the Name of the Lord” be received; but 
when you have tested him you shall know him, for you shall have under- 
standing of true and false. If he who comes is a traveller, help him as 
much as you can, but he shall not remain with you more than two days, 
or, if need be, three. And if he wishes to settle among you and has a craft, 
let him work for his bread. But if he has no craft, provide for him accord- 
ing to your understanding, so that no man shall live among you in idleness 
because he is a Christian.*® 


According to this passage, the Christian community procured em- 
ployment for its members or for any visiting brother who decided 
to settle among them. The artisan was furnished with work in his 
particular trade, the unskilled worker with suitable labor.” In this 
manner, each church functioned as a sort of employment bureau. 
Furthermore, this passage, together with other passages of the 
Apostolic Fathers which exhort the laborer to give some of the fruit 


88 Hpistle of Barnabas 19,7 (LCL AF 1, Lake 404): ov μὴ ἐπιτάξῃς δούλῳ 
gov ἣ παιδίσκῃ ἐν πικρίᾳ, τοῖς ἐπὶ τὸν αὐτὸν θεὸν ἐλπίζουσιν, μή ποτε οὐ μὴ 
φοβηθήσονται τὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις θεόν: ὅτι οὐκ ἦλθεν κατὰ πρόσωπον καλέσαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ obs τὸ πνεῦμα ἡτοίμασεν. 

80 Didache 12, 1-4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328): πᾶς δὲ ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν ὀνόματι 
κυρίου δεχθήτω' ἔπειτα δὲ δοκιμάσαντες αὐτὸν γνώσεσθε, σύνεσιν yap ἕξετε δεξιὰν 
καὶ ἀριστεράν. εἰ μὲν παρόδιός ἐστιν ὁ ἐρχόμενος, βοηθεῖτε αὐτῷ, ὅσον δύνασθε" 
οὐ μεναὶ δὲ πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰ μὴ δύο ἣ τρεῖς ἡμέρας, ἐὰν ἧ ἀνάγκη. εἰ δὲ θέλει πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς καθῆσθαι, τεχνίτης wy, εργαζέσθω καὶ φαγέτω. εἰ δὲ οὐκ ἔχει τέχνην, κατὰ 
τὴν σύνεσιν ὑμῶν προνοήσατε, πῶς μὴ ἀργὸς μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν ζήσεται Χριστιανός. 

40 δία. Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums 
(2 rev. ed., Leipzig, 1906), 1, 150 ff.; ἘΠ, Troeltsch, The Soctal Teaching of 
the Christian Churches (trans. O. Wyon, New York, 1931), 169; P. Allard, 
Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 1914), 372 ff. 
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of his work to those who are without work or are “oppressed with 
toil,” ** indicates that each community supported unemployed 
brethren. There was thus a reciprocal exchange of rights and 
duties. A Christian was obliged to work and to contribute to the 
support of him who had no work or who could not earn his own 
livelihood. In return, the community was obliged to secure work 
for him if he became unemployed or, failing that, to provide for 
him. 

The economic and social significance of such a program is readily 
seen. It means that Christianity was attractive even from the view- 
point of social security. For the poorly paid laborer of that time 
and the recently manumitted freedman the Church functioned as 
a combined employment and insurance association, which provided 
each member with work or with the necessities of life. At the same 
time, each member was assured of an honorable burial,*? which, as 
was seen above,** was an object of great concern for those who 
belonged to the lower class. Thus, from an economic and social 
standpoint the Christian community surpassed the craftsman’s 
guild in its service to the workingman. 

From the citations which have been made from the Apostolic 
Fathers it is evident that at the end of the first century of our era 
and at the beginning of the second the average Christian com- 
munity, whether it was in Syria or in Rome, was composed for the 
most part of working people. The various references of the Fathers 
to handwork and the fruits of labor presupposes that the com- 
munity or communities with which the authors were familiar were 
made up chiefly of Christians who labored for their livelihood. 
The vast program of charitable works undertaken by the Church ** 
was sustained in great measure by contributions from Christian 
workers. The so-called Second Letter of St. Clement, an apocryphal 


“1 Cf. Hpistie of Barnabas 20, 2 (LCL AF 1, Lake 406). 

42 Cf. I. Giordano, Il messaggio sociale dei primi padri della Chiesa, op. 
cit., 221; A. Harnack, Die Mission etc., op. ctt., 1, 143; E. Troeltsch, The 
Social Teaching etc., op. cit., 1, 134. 

48 Cf. supra p. 57. 

“« Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission etc., op. cit., 1, 127-172; J. de Champagny, 
La charité chrétienne dans les premiers siécles de VEglise (Paris, 1854), 
passim; L. Garriguet, The Gospel and Our Social Problems (New York, 
1925), 54-131. 
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homily written in Corinth about 150 A. D.,*° taught the supreme 
value of almsgiving: “ Almsgiving is good as a repentence from 
sin; fasting is better than prayer, but almsgiving is better than 
either.” *® In accordance with this thought, the Drdache, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas directed the 
Christian worker to give alms from the fruits of his labor.*? In 
fact, so important was the réle of labor in supporting the charitable 
program of the Church that the Apostolic Fathers taught the duty 
of labor only in connection with and as part of their teaching on 
the commandment of brotherly love.*® In practically every instance 
in which they enjoined the obligation of work, they urged Chris- 
tians to labor so as not to be a burden on the community, but rather 
to be an active supporter of him who could not earn his living. 
The great motive for labor was almsgiving. The close connection 
between labor and almsgiving in the Apostolic Fathers shows the 
importance of labor for the practice of the corporal works of mercy 
and the predominance of working people in the Christian com+ 
munities of that time. 


It is apparent from the manner in which the Apostolic Fathers 
referred to labor that work had an important place in leading a 
Christian life and that the primitive Christians did not shirk it. 
The Apostolic Fathers did not exhort their readers to work as 
though the latter were living in idleness; nor did they explain 
the necessity and the good effects of work, as did St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians. St. Clement did not urge the Corinthians to work; 
he urged them to do their work carefully.*® Similarly, the Didache, 
the Hmstle of Barnabas, and Hermas recommended labor for the 
sake of almsgiving, rather than labor in itself.5° It is true that 


Ὁ Cf. B. Altaner, Patrologie, 53; B. Steidle, Patrologia, 12; K. Lake, 
The Second Epistle of Clement (LCL AF 1, 127). 

46 Second Letter of Clement 16, 4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 154): καλὸν ἐλεεμοσύνη 
ws μετάνοια ἁμαρτίας, κρείσσων νηστεία προσευχῆς, ἐλεεμοσύνη δὲ αμφοτέρων. 

4 Didache 4,6 (LCL AF Ὶ, Lake 314); Epist. of Barnabas 19, 10 (LCL 
AF J, Lake 404) ; Shepherd of Hermas, ‘ Mand.” 2,4 (LCL AF 2, Lake 72). 

4 Cf. A. Hauck, Die Stellung des Urchristentums zu Arbeit und Geld, 
122-23. 

40 Epistle of Clement 34,1 (LCL AF 1, Lake 64). 

5° Cf. note 47. 
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they denounced idleness,°* but these denunciations were made 
against a very small minority of Christians and, to a considerable 
extent, against non-Christians who pretended to be members of a 
distant Christian community and who traveled from one church to 
another living in idleness on the hospitality of each community.” 
But that the vast majority of Christians lived a life of labor is seen 
from Hermas’ description of the members of the primitive Church 
as simple people who lived by their labor.** 

The Didache, likewise, testifies to the life of labor lived by the 
early converts to Christianity. Chapters the twelfth and the thir 
teenth ** depict a community in which prophets and teachers who 
labor in the work of the ministry are supported by the manual 
labor of the other members. Visiting Christians received similar 
support, unless they remained beyond three days, in which case 
they were expected to work for their living and were provided with 
suitable work. The insistence on making the latter earn their own 
livelihood bespeaks a community of working people who could not 
afford to render hospitality over a protracted length of time. It also 
served to restrain false brethren ; it prevented imposters and idlers 
from taking advantage of the charity of the first Christians. The 
residents of the community are represented as working with their 
hands whether their occupation be farmwork, the practice of a craft, 
or some form of unskilled labor. The provision of the Didache that 
a traveller who had a trade should receive work in that trade™ 
would suggest that most of the Christians were townspeople who 
engaged in industrial labor rather than people who owned farms 
and worked on them. However, the provision may be explained 
with equal plausibility by the fact that it was relatively easy to 
provide employment in a handicraft but difficult to do so in agri- 
culture because farmwork required a determined number of de- 


51 Didache 12, 4-5 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328); Epistle of Clement 34, 1 
(LCL AF 1, Lake 64); Hpistle of Barnabas 10, 4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 374). 

62 Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission etc., op. cit., 1, 150 ff. 

53 Shepherd of Hermas, “Sim.” 9, 24,2 (LCL AF 2, Lake 278). Cf. St. 
Clement’s tribute to the Corinthians because they managed their household 
so well, Epistle of Clement 1, 3 (LCL AF 1, Lake 10). 

δέ Cf. supra nos. 10, 11, 12, 29. 

55 Didache 12, 3 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328). 
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pendable workers and was incapable of sustaining more than the 
required number. 

The lack of references to the economic aspect of work in the 
Apostolic Fathers shows how unfounded are the charges that 
Christianity in its beginning was a communistic movement of the 
laboring classes of the Roman Empire.*® There is not a single 
reference to labor from any other viewpoint than the religious. 
There is no indication of class consciousness —let alone class 
struggle. The Apostolic Fathers urged painstaking care in work °” 
and docility towards masters or employers.®* They taught that all 
should work and should contribute from the fruits of labor to the 
needy.5® They enjoined the duty of labor as a duty of charity. 
They stated that work done for a charitable motive was a splendid 
means of atoning for sin.®° Their message was one of charity, one 
of love, not one of hate for the upper class. Furthermore, there is 
no indication in the Apostolic Fathers that the Christian working 
people of that time were in the state of social unrest. All that can 
be adduced from the documents is that they were “ever simple 
and guileless and blessed and had nothing against one another, 
but ever rejoiced in the servants of God ...and were ever merciful 


58 Attempts have been made to define Christianity in terms of ancient 
Socialism or as a communistic movement of the proletariat of the Empire; 
ef. R. Péhlmann, Geschichte des antiken Sozialismus und Kommunismus 
(Munich, 1893-1901), 2, 583-617; K. Kautsky, Der Ursprung des Christen- 
tums ‘(Stuttgart, 1908), 310ff.; A. Kalthoff, The Rise of Christianity 
(trans. J. McCabe, London, 1907). These attempts have been thoroughly 
refuted, cf. A. Deissmann, “ Primitive Christianity and the Lower Classes,” 
The Expositor, 7 series, 38 (1909) 100ff., 209ff.; P. Allard, Les esclaves 
chrétiens, op. cit., 364 ff.; E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, op. ctt., 165 ff. 

δ᾽ Cf. Epistle of Clement 34,1 (LCL AF 1, Lake 64). 

58 Cf. Didache 4, 11 (LCL AF 1, Lake 316); Hpistle of Ignatius to 
Polycarp 4,3 (LCL AF 1, Lake 272); Epistle of Barnabas 19,7 (LCL AF 1, 
Lake 404). 

59 Didache 12-13 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328); Epistle of Barnabas 19, 10 
(LCL AF 1, Lake 404, 406); Shepherd of Hermas, “Sim.” 1, 11; Mand. 2, 
4 (LCL AF 2, Lake 142, 72). 

90 Didache 4, 6 (LCL AF 1, Lake 316); Epistle of Barnabas 19, 10 
(LOL AF 1, Lake 404); Second Letter of Clement 16, 4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 
154). 
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to every man, and helped every man from the fruit of their 
labors.” 51 This passage of the Shepherd of Hermas may somewhat 
exaggerate the good dispositions of the Christians it describes, but 
in the light of the testimony of the other Apostolic Fathers it may 
be said that the first Christians were industrious and charitable 
people. They regarded their labor as a means of providing charity, 
rather than as a means to wealth or power. 


°1 Shepherd of Hermas, “Sim.” 9, 24,2 (LCL AF 2, Lake 278): πάντοτε 
ἁπλοῖ Kal ἄκακοι καὶ μακάριοι ἐγίνοντο, μηδὲν kar’ ἀλλήλων ἔχοντες, ἀλλὰ πάντοτε 
ἀγαλλιώμενοι ἐπὶ τοῖς δούλοις τοῦ θεοῦ. . . καὶ πάντοτε σπλάγχνον ἔχοντες ἐπὶ 
πάντα ἄνθρωπον, καὶ ἐκ τῶν κόπων αὐτῶν παντὶ ἀνθρώπῳ ἐχορήγησαν. 


CHAPTER IV 


LABOR AMONG THE CHRISTIANS OF THE SECOND AND THIRD 
CENTURIES 


From the time of the Apostolic Fathers until the beginning of 
the third century no attention was paid to the subject of labor by 
Christian authors. The few Christians of that period who wrote 
books directed their efforts to a defense of their religion against 
the attacks of its enemies. As a result, there is hardly an allusion 
to labor in their works. About the year 200, however, Christian 
authors began to write books which explained the teachings of the 
Faith to Christians, as well as to non-Christians. These works 
contain a considerable amount of information concerning the 
contemporary Christian attitude towards labor. 


1. LABOR IN THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT 


The Apocryphal New Testament, a collection of spurious books 
which pretend to be first-hand accounts of the early life of Christ 
and the life and activities of His mother, St. Joseph, and the 
Apostles,” alludes a number of times to the labor of Jesus, St. 
Joseph, and St. Thomas. These books, none of which were com- 
posed before the second century do not render an authentic account 
of the work of Christ and His friends. Rather they describe that 
labor as the Christians of the second and subsequent centuries 
imagined it to have been.? This is of value for our study because 


1G. Bareille, “(Les Péres) Apologistes,” DThC 1, 1580-86; P. Wendland, 
Die hellenistisch-romische Kultur in thren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum (Tiibingen, 1912), 391 ff.; I Giordani, La prima polemica 
cristiana: gli apologetict grect del secondo secolo (Turin, 1930), passim. 

? For an evaluation of the various apocryphal books of the New Testa- 
ment, cf. M. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), xii- 
XXVli. 

8 The following statement from M. James, op. ctt., xill is applicable to 
the subject of labor: “ They (the apocryphal books) record the imagina- 
tions, the hopes, and the fears of the men who wrote them; they show what 
was acceptable to the unlearned Christians of the first ages, what interested 
them, what they admired, what ideals of conduct they cherished... .” 
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such conjectures about the labor of Christ or His associates unwit- 
tingly provide us with some insight into the attitude of the average 
Christian of that time towards physical work. 

Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most frequently 
repeated, allusion to the labor of Christ is the following passage 
from the Gospel of Thomas, a document of the second century :* 


Now his (Jesus’s) father was a carpenter and made at that time ploughs 
and yokes. And there was required of him a bed by a certain rich man, 
that he should make it for him. And whereas one beam, that which is 
called the shifting one, was too short, and Joseph knew not what to do, 
the young Jesus said to his father, Joseph: Lay down the two pieces of 
wood and make them even at the end next unto thee.... Jesus stood at 
the other end and took hold upon the shorter beam and stretched it and 
made it equal to the other.® 


There is no suggestion in this story that Christ ennobled labor 
by working with His hands or that men should follow the example 
of Christ the Worker. Christ is pictured as a wonder-worker rather 
than a workingman. In fact, the impression is given that Jesus 
resorted to miracles rather than to skill and effort, that He sat idly 
by while His saw cut the beam.® 

The same impression is gained from other stories in the Infancy 
Gospels. One version of the Gospel of Thomas relates that Jesus, 
when He was eight years old, sowed one grain of wheat which 
yielded one hundred measures of wheat.? Another version states 
that the Child Jesus sowed a handful of corn from which He 
gathered one hundred measures of corn.® However, it does not 
follow from these stories that their compilers, or the Christians 
among whom such tales circulated, disesteemed manual labor. No 
such conclusion is warranted. It means simply that the Christ-child 
was popularly conceived as a superchild—One Who was independent 
of the exigencies of human life. Apparently, the unlearned Chris- 
tians of that age were so preoccupied with the real or alleged 
miracles of Christ that they did not weigh the significance of the 


“M. James, op. cit., xix, also 49. 

® Gospel of Thomas, Greek Text A, 13, 1 (M. James, op. cit., 52-3). 

* Anonymous editorial, “ Christ the Worker,” Blackfriars 23 (1942), 87. 
7 Gospel of Thomas, Greek Text A, 12, 1-2 (M. James, op. cit., 52). 

8. Ibid., Latin Text, 10, 1-2 (M. James, op. cit., 63). 
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passage in St. Mark: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary?” ® 

In the above quotation from the Gospel of Thomas St. Joseph is 
described as a carpenter who “made at that time ploughs and 
yokes.” Curiously enough, the manufacture of ploughs and yokes 
is attributed to St. Thomas in the Acts of Thomas, a compilation 
of the third century.t° When St. Thomas was asked what his trade 
was, he replied: “In wood I can make ploughs and yokes.”** It 
may be that the making of these two implements was ascribed to 
both saints because the carpenters of that time were frequently 
called upon to fashion ploughs and yokes. But it is more probable 
that the Christians of that period attached a symbolic meaning to 
the words plough and yoke. In that case, they would speak of making 
ploughs and yokes as we speak of driving a straight furrow and 
bearing the yoke of service.1? In other words, the plough and the 
yoke would be signs of a life of righteousness and self-sacrifice. 

There is not the slightest hint in the Apocryphal New Testament 
that the frequent mention of the trade of St. Joseph and St. 
Thomas inculcated in the Christians of that time a higher regard 
for carpentry or any other craft. Time after time the two saints 
are called carpenters,** but no further interest in their work is 
revealed. Occasionally they are presented as inept or disinterested 
artisans. The Infancy Gospels, for example, imply that St. Joseph 
was an unskilful carpenter.’* According to the Acts of Thomas, 
the Apostle Thomas received a large sum of money from a certain 
King Gundaphorus to build a royal palace. Instead of erecting the 
building, Thomas distributed the money to the needy and thereby 
constructed 8) mansion for the king in Heaven.*® It would seem 


® Mark 6, 3. 10 Cf. M. James, op. cit., xx, also 364. 

11 Acts of Thomas 1, 3 (M. James, op. cit., 366). 

12 Cf, A. Williams, Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho (SPCK, London, 
1924), 189, footnote; see below p. 137. 

18 Cf. Gospel of Thomas, Greek Text A, 13, 1 (M. James, op, cit., 52, 57, 
63 respectively) ; Acts of Thomas 1, 2; 1,3; 2,17 (M. James, 365, 366, 371 
respectively); History of Joseph the Carpenter 9 (James 85); Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy 38-9 (James 80). 

14 Gospel of Thomas, Greek Text A, 13, 1, Greek Text B, 11, 1; Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy 38 (Μ. James, 52, 57, 80 respectively). 

15 Acts of Thomas 2, 17 ff. (M. James, 371 ff.). 
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from these and other instances in the Apocryphal New Testament 
that the Christians of the second and third centuries pictured St. 
Joseph and St. Thomas as carpenters, but did not draw from that 
picture any moral on the duty or dignity of labor. 


2. THE APOLOGISTS AND LABOR 


As regards the subject of labor, the Latin Apologists are far 
more important than the Greek. In fact, the Greek Apologists 
passed over that subject. Aristides (circa 125) wrote in his 
Apology *® that among Christians even the slaves were considered 
brothers.*? Since one of the great stigmas attaching to labor in the 
Greco-Roman world was the fact that most laborers were slaves, 
snen without a legal or social status, an increased regard for slaves 
meant a greater esteem for manual work. St. Justin in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, written between 155 and 161,18 declared that Christ 
made ploughs and yokes: “ When He lived among men, He wrought 
these works of a carpenter: ploughs and yokes, teaching by them 
both the signs of righteousness and a life of energy.” 15. Evidently 
St. Justin was acquainted with those passages in the Infancy 
Gospels which mention ploughs and yokes. It is equally evident 
that Justin, who had a penchant for allegories,?° found ploughs 
and yokes symbolical.?4, They stood for “righteousness and a life 
of energy.” St. Justin was concerned only with the objects which 
Christ allegedly made, not with His labor. Another Greek Apologist, 


16 This work, lost from the time of Eusebius, was discovered in a Syriac 
version by R. Harris in 1889; cf. TS 1, 1 Harris 3. A shorter recension in 
the original Greek was discovered soon afterwards by A. Robinson in the 
Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, cf. TS 1, 1 Robinson 67-71. 

17 Aristides, Apology 15, 6 (TS 1, 1 Harris 49; also TS 1, 1 Robinson 
111). 

18 Ὁ Steidle, Patrologia (Freiburg, 1937), 27. 

19 Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 88, 8 (ed. G. Archambault, Paris, 1909, 
2, 69): ταῦτα yap τὰ τεκτονικά ἔργα εἰργάζετο ἐν ἀνθρώποις wy, ἄροτρα καὶ 
ἵνγά: διὰ τούτων καὶ τὰ τῆς δικαιοσύνης σύμβολα διδάσκων, καὶ ἁεργῆ βίον. 

20 G, Bardy, “ Justin et la philosophie stoicienne,” Recherches de science 
religieuse 23 (1933), 491 ff. 

72 A, Williams, Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho (SPCK), 189, foot- 
note: “Justin finds ploughs and yokes symbolical as we speak of driving 
a straight furrow and of bearing the yoke of service.” 
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Athenagoras, who wrote the Plea for Christians about the year 
177,22 indicated that a large number of the early Christians were 
artisans.”* With the exception of the few unimportant passages 
just cited, there are no allusions to labor in the writings of the 
Greek Apologists. 

The Latin Apologists, however, devoted considerable attention to 
the subject of manual work. That attention is seen, for instance, 
in Tertullian’s reply to the charge that the Christians were 
“unprofitable in business” (infructuosi in negotiis). Whether this 
charge was a deliberate calumny, or whether it was a misrepre- 
sentation of the spiritual preoccupation of those Christians engaged 
in the work of the ministry, cannot be ascertained. At any rate 
the accusation was repudiated by Tertullian: 


How so (are we unprofitable in business)—-when we are human beings 
who are living among you—men with the same ways of living, the same 
dress, the same supplies, the same necessities of existence? For we are not 
Brahmans or gymnosophists of India, forest-dwellers, exiles from life... . 
We sojourn with you in this world, adjuring neither your forum, your 
meat market, your baths, your booths, your workshops, your inns, your 
weekly market, and other places of commerce. We sail ships, we as well 
88 you, and alongside you; we fight at your side,”* we till the soil and 
traffic with you. We join our arts to yours and we make public our works 
for your benefit.?® 


It is evident from this statement of Tertullian’s that the Chris- 
tions of his time engaged in every form of honorable trade.”* It is 


22 B, Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1938), 69. 

28 Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 11 (J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische 
Apologeten, Leipzig, 1907, 128). 

74 But cf. De corona militis 11 (F. Oehler, Tertulliant Opera 1, 442), 
where Tertullian forbids Christians to be soldiers. 

76 Tertullian, Apologeticum 42, 1-3 (CSEL 69, Hoppe 100-101): Sed alio 
quoque iniuriarum titulo postulamur: et infructuosi (in) negotiis dicimur, 
Quo pacto homines vobiscum degentes, eiusdem victus habitus instructus, 
elusdem ad vitam necessitatis? Neque enim Brachmanae aut Indorum 
gymnosophistae sumus, silvicolae et exsules vitae. ... Itaque non sine foro, 
non sine macello, non sine balneis tabernis officinis stabulis nundinis vestris 
ceterisque commerciis cohabitamus in hoc saeculo. Navigamus et nos vobis- 
cum et militamus et rusticamur et mercatus proinde miscemus, artes, opera 
nostra publicamus usui vestro. 

267, Giordani, Il messaggio sociale det primi padri della Chiesa (Turin, 
1939), 206-7. 
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equally apparent that they worked side by side with non-Christian 
laborers. But, although they were free to choose the conditions 
under which they would work, they were not free to engage in every 
sort of work. Every species of honorable work was open to them, 
but some occupations were considered dishonorable and their prac- 
tice was, therefore, forbidden. 

The basis of distinguishing between an honorable and a dis- 
honorable trade was the moral law.?” No Christian could engage 
in an occupation which was contrary to the ten commandments. 
Such an occupation was sinful. Naturally all those professions 
which by their very nature transgress the moral law were ipso facto 
banned. But Tertullian tells us that still other professions could 
not be practiced by Christians. For instance, the actor’s craft was 
held in disrepute. In Tertullian’s opinion the actor was “ shame- 
ful and infamous.” 78 He deemed astrologists as too vile to be 
mentioned in speech because of “the mutual alliance of magic and 
astrology.” ?° Frequently the opinions expressed by Tertullian were 
personal and were not shared by the majority of his Christian con- 
temporaries, but certainly his opinion of actors, astrologists, and 
the like represents the general attitude of the Christians. Thus, the 
training of gladiators—an occupation which Tertullian detested— 
was so abhorred by the Christians of that time that practitioners of 
that art were “ excluded from the Church.” *° 

Among the occupations which were placed under interdict were 
those which in any way contributed to the worship of idols. “ No 
art, then,” declared Tertullian, “no profession, no trade, which 
administers either to equipping or forming idols, can be free from 
the title of idolatry.” ** For that reason, the manufacture of idols 


*7In this the Christians agreed with the Jews; but, whereas the latter 
stressed the Rabbinic interpretation of the Levitical Law on cleanliness 
(cf. supra, p. 81), the Christians emphasized the prohibition of idolatry. 

78 Tertullian, Apologeticum 15, 3 (CSEL 69, Hoppe 40). For the immo- 
rality of the theatre at that time cf. L. Bayard, Tertullien et Saint Cyprien 
(Paris, 1930), 39. 

29 Tertullian, De idololatria 9 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 38). 

8° Toid., 11 (ibid. 42). The training of gladiators was forbidden to the 
Christians of Rome, ef. Hippolytus, Traditio Apostolica 16, 15, infra, p. 132. 

81 Tertullian, De idololatria 11 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 42): 
Nulla igitur ars, nulla professio, nulla negotiatio, quae quid aut instu- 
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was strictly prohibited to Christians. “God forbids an idol as 
much to be made as to be worshipped,” explained Tertullian.*? In 
like manner Tertullian affirmed that the selling of frankincense 
“fell under the charge of idolatry ” because it was a “ trade which 
pertains to the very soul and spirit of idols.” °* Even school-teach- 
ing was placed on the list of forbidden professions by Tertullian on 
account of its connection with a pagan religion.** 

To appreciate the predicament of the Christian laborer with re- 
spect to idolatry, the conditions under which he lived must be borne 
in mind. As a Christian he not only belonged to a minority 
group—he was a member of a despised sect. Since most of the 
people among whom he lived and for whom he worked were non- 
Christians, a considerable portion of his work was in some way 
connected with the construction or repair of pagan temples, or the 
fabrication of vestments and utensils which were employed in the 
worship of false gods. To refuse to engage in such work would 
result in the loss of work and would incur the hatred of the popu- 
lace. On the other hand, Christianity was uncompromisingly exclu- 
sive; and, as such, it strictly forbade its adherents to engage in any 
activity that savored of idolatry.** Accordingly, the Christian 
laborer was confronted with the difficult task of deciding what kind 
of work was permissible, what kind was prohibited. 

Tertullian was cognizant of the difficulty which beset the Chris- 
tian workingman. His solution was clear and firm. The repair or 
the decoration of any object used in idolatrous worship, as well as 
the actual manufacture of that object, was forbidden. A Christian 
might ply his trade in the production of any profane object, but 


rendis aut formandis idolis administrat, carere poterit titulo idololatriae. 
Cf. F. Stead, The Story of Social Christianity (London, 1924) 1, 71. 

83 Tertullian, De idololatria 4 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 33) : 
Idolum tam fieri quam coli deus prohibet. 

88 Tbid., 11 (ibid. 41): (Negotiatio) quae ad ipsam idolorum animam et 
spiritum pertinet. 

34 Tbid., 10 (ibid. 39). In Rome the teaching of school was not so strictly 
forbidden, οὗ, Hippolytus, Traditio apostolica 16, 13, infra, p. 132. 

ὅδ Cf, E. Amann, L’Eglise des premiers siécles (Paris, 1928), 25 ff. for 
the contrast which is seen in “Vexclusivisme absolu de la religion chré- 
tienne et d’autre part la facilité avec laquelle le dévot d’Isis, de Sérapis ou 
de Mithra pouvait porter ses hommages aux divinités nationales de Rome.” 
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he was not permitted to practice that craft in the production of an 
idolatrous work: 


There are also other species of very many arts which, although they 
extend not to the making of idols, yet, with the same criminality furnish 
the adjuncts without which idols have no power. For it matters not 
whether you erect or equip: if you have embellished his temple, altar, or 
niche; if you have pressed out gold-leaf, or have wrought his insignia, or 
even his house: work of that kind which confers not figure, but authority, 
is more important.**® ' 


On account of this teaching Tertullian has been accused of hold- 
ing “ that there was hardly a single occupation or business in which 
any Christian could engage without soiling his conscience with 
idolatry.” *7 Yet, such a charge is manifestly unjust. For Tertul- 
lian immediately added to the above statement the words: “ If the 
necessity of maintenance is urged so much, the arts have other 
species whereby to afford the means of livelihood, that is, without 
overstepping the path of discipline, that is, without the manufac- 
ture of an idol.” ** In other words, Tertullian did not hold as 
idolatrous the various trades such as carpentry, plastering, metal- 
working, etc.—trades which were frequently exercised in the con- 
struction or furnishing of pagan shrines. He merely taught that 
Christian carpenters, Christian plasterers, and Christian smiths 
should not work at anything which was to be employed in the wor- 
ship of idols. The moderation of his teaching is further seen in 
another passage from the same chapter. Continuing his contention 
that “the arts have other species whereby to afford the means of 
livelihood . . . without overstepping the path of discipline,” 
Tertullian proceeds: 


88 Tertullian, De idololatria 8 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 36) : 
Sunt et aliae conplurium artium species, quae, etsi non contingunt idolorum 
fabricationem, tamen ea, sine quibus idola nil possunt, eodem crimine ex- 
pediunt. nec enim differt, an extruas vel exornes, si templum, si aram, si 
aediculam eius instruxeris, si bratteam expresseris aut insignia aut etiam 
domum fabricaueris. maior est elusmodi opera, quae non effigiem confert, 
sed auctoritatem. 

87 A, Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries 
(tr. J. Moffatt, New York, 1904), 1, 216. 

38 Tertullian, De idololatria 8 (CSEHL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 37): 
Si ita necessitas exhibitionis extenditur, habent et alias species, quae sine 
exorbitatione disciplinae id est sine idoli confictura opem uictus praestent. 
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The plasterer knows both how to mend roofs, to lay on stuccoes, to polish 
a cistern, to trace pointed arches, and to draw in relief on party-walls 
many other ornaments besides images (of deities). The painter, too, the 
marble mason, the bronze-worker, and every graver whatever, knows ex- 
pansions of his own art, of course much easier of execution. For how much 
easier does he who traces a statue overlay a sideboard. How much sooner 
does he who carves a Mars out of a lime tree, fasten together a chest.*® 


Thus, far from disparaging the various crafts, Tertullian speaks 
well of them. Firm in his insistence that Christian craftsmen must 
not engage in work pertaining to idolatry, he urges them to engage 
in other works of their own trade and encourages them to so labor 
by remarking how much easier such work is, how much faster it 
can be done. But, although the kind of work which he recom- 
mended was easier and faster, its remuneration was considerably 
less. For the majority of Christian workingmen this was a matter 
of great concern. They belonged to the poorer classes, and they 
needed all the money they could earn. Yet, even from this aspect, 
Tertullian was able to show the greater advantages of common, 
profane work: 


Smaller wages are compensated by more frequent earning. How many 
are the party-walls which require statues? How many the temples and 
shrines which are built for idols? But houses, and official residences, and 
baths, and tenements, how many are they? Shoe—and slipper—gilding is 
daily work; not so the gilding of Mercury and Serapis, Let that suffice for 
the gains of handicrafts.“ 


It is evident from Tertullian’s own writings ** that a few of his 


8° Tertullian, De idololatria 8 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 37): 
Scit albarius tector et tecta sarcire et tectoria inducere et cisternam liare 
et cymatia distendere et multa alia ornamenta praeter simulacra parietibus 
incrispare. scit et pictor et marmorarius et aerarius et quicumque caelator 
latitudines suas et utique faciliores: nam qui signum discribit, quanto 
facilius abacum linit? quide tilia Martem exculpit, quanto citius armarium 
compingit? 

40 [bid., (ibid.) : Minor merces frequentiore actu repensatur, quot parietes 
signa desiderant? quot templa et aedes idolis aedificantur? domus uero et 
praetoria et balnea et insulae quantae? soccus et baxa quotidie deauratur, 
Mereurius et Serapis non quotidie. sufficiat ad quaestum artificiorum. 
Later Tertullian adds that no Christian who renounces an idolatrous occu- 
pation should fear starvation; cf. ibid., 12 (ibid. 43); also F. Stead, The 
Story of Social Christianity (London, 1924), 1, 71. 

‘In particular in De zdololatria, 5-12. 
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Christian contemporaries disagreed with him on the restrictions 
which he placed upon their labor. They maintained that it was not 
idolatrous to engage in work that might further the cause of pagan 
religions, They cited St. Paul’s exhortation to the Thessalonians 
to work with their hands “2 as evidence that any kind of manual 
labor was acceptable. To this argument, Tertullian made the re- 
joinder, “If this precept is maintained in respect to all (work of 
the) hands, I believe even the bath-thieves live by their hands.” ** 
The Church debarred thieves and trainers of gladiators although 
they worked with their hands. Similarly other occupations were 
objectionable. Otherwise, so Tertullian retorted, “ Let the Church 
stand open to all who are supported by their hands.” ** 

A final question as regards idolatrous work presented itself. 
What about Christian slaves or Christian officials? Many of them 
had to attend sacrifices to false deities. Greater still, they were 
frequently obliged to assist their masters or superiors while the 
latter were sacrificing. Was such employment permissible? Ter- 
tullian’s answer was in the negative. Like the patriarchs of old, 
who obliged idolatrous kings up to the point of idolatry, Christian 
slaves or officials could serve their superiors; Κ΄ but they could not 
assist in actual idolatry. 

Tertullian esteemed the laboring class highly. In his treatise, 
De Testumomo Animae,** he expressed in no uncertain terms his 
preference for the “ simple, rude, uncultured, and untaught ” whose 
habitat was “ the road, the street, the workshop.” 7 In his opinion, 
their simplicity rendered them more capable of attaining true 


42] Thess. 4, 11-12; cf. supra, p. 115. 

48 Tertullian, De idololatria 5 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 34): 
Si hoe praeceptum ab omnibus manibus defenditur, credo et fures balneares 
manibus suis uiuere. 

“4 Tbid., (ibid. 34-5): Pateat igitur ecclesia omnibus, qui manibus et suo 
opere tolerant, si nulla exceptio est artium quas dei disciplina non recipit. 

45 Toid., 12 (ibid. 43). 

‘°The title of this work was inspired by Tertullian’s happy phrase: 
Testimonium animae naturaliter christianae, cf. T. Glover, Tertullian: 
Apology and De Spectaculis (LCL), xv. 

47 Tertullian, De testimonio animae 1 (CSEL 20, Reifferscheid-Wissowa 
135): Te simplicem et rudem et impolitam.et idioticam compello, qualem 
te habent qui te solam habent, illam ipsam de compito, de triuio, de 
textrino totam. 
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wisdom than those who had been trained in schools and libraries 
or in the academies or the porticoes of Attica.** To say that this 
view differed from that of the pagan philosophers is to understate 
the difference. In reality it was a flat contradiction of the pagan 
view.*° 

An esteem for the uncultured laboring class is hkewise found in 
the Octavius °° of Minucius Felix. To the aspersions cast upon the 
Christians—that they were “untrained in study, uninitiated in 
letters, ignorant even of the meaner arts ” δ᾽ who had the effrontery 
to speak with confidence on things which had baffled the philoso- 
phers—Minucius replied that it was not the wealthy but “ our poor 
folk who have pondered wisdom, and handed on its teaching.’ »? 
“ Indeed,” he added, “ the more unskilled the utterance the clearer 
the reasoning, for it relies not on tricks of eloquence or graces of 
style.” °? This reply equally refuted other disparaging remarks 
which were made against Christians, such as the charge that they 
were “ illiterates from the dregs of the populace ... a furtive and 
lhght-shunning crowd.” *4 

Minucius did not deny that a large number of the Christians 
belonged to the lower classes, to the hard-working people. The 
social structure of the Church at that time was evident. The 
humble status of the majority of its members was apparent. But 
differences of social position meant nothing in a community whose 


48 Tbid., (ibid.). 

*° Compare this statement of Tertullian’s with that of Aristotle on p. 16 
above. 

5° Probably written at the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century. Whether it preceded Tertullian’s Apologeticum (197 A.D.) is dis- 
puted by authorities; for the large amount of literature on this point, cf. 
J. Martin, Minucw Felicis Octavius, FIP 8, Bonn, 1930, 4; B. Steidle, 
Patrologia, 71; B. Altaner, Patrologie, 86. 

51 Minucius Felix, Octavius 5, 4 (FIP 8, Martin 15): Studiorum rudes. 
litterarum profanos, expertes artium etiam sordidarum... . 

 Tbid., 16, 5 (ibid. 35): Nostrates pauperes et commentos esse pru- 
dentiam et tradidisse ceteris disciplinam. 

°° Tbid., 16, 6 (ibid. 35): Atque etiam, quod imperitior sermo, hoc inlu- 
strior ratio est, quoniam non fucator pompa facundiae et gratiae, sed, ut est, 
recti regula sustinetur. 

54 Tbid., 8, 4 (ibid. 23): Latebrosa et lucifuga natio; also 12, 7 (30); 
cf. M. Sabatier, L’Hglise et le travail manuel (Paris, 1895), 35. 
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members were united in the bond of charity. Without disturbing 
the external order of different classes, there was established through 
charity a true brotherhood, a spiritual equality. The pagans, unable 
to comprehend such a disregard for social rank attributed the 
fraternity of the Christians to foul motives,°> but Minucius offered 
the true explanation: 


Our bond, which you resent, consists in mutual love, for we know not 
how to hate; we call ourselves ‘ brethren,’ to which you object, as members 
of one family in God, as partners in one faith, as joint heirs in hope."® 


About a century later, Lactantius re-affirmed in his Divinae 
Institutiones (304-315) the spiritual equality of the Christians and 
the motives from which it sprang. Asked if the Christians did not 
recognize some distinction of social rank, he replied: 


There is none; nor is there any other cause why we mutually bestow on 
each other the name of brethren except that we believe ourselves to be 
equal. For, since we evaluate all human things not by the body, but by 
the spirit, although the condition of bodies is different, yet we have no 
servants, but we look upon and speak of them as brothers in spirit, as 
fellow-servants in religion.®’ 


The radical inequality between slave and free had been effaced. 
“We have no servants, but we regard ... them as brothers... as 
fellow-servants.” What a revolution in ideology this implies! For 
a self-respecting Roman to regard slaves—mere chattels—as equals 
and brothers, such a thought was inconceivable. Yet that was the 
transformation wrought by those simple words of the Master, “ You 
are brothers ... for one is your Father.” °* The Christian slave 
was invested with a new dignity and his labor was esteemed as the 
fruitful activity of a son of God. 


66 Cf, Minucius Felix, Octavius 9, 2 (FIP 8, Martin 24). 

5° Tbid., 31, 8 (ibid. 72): Sic mutuo, quod doletis, amore diligimus, 
quoniam odisse non novimus; sic nos, quod invidetis, fratres vocamus, ut 
unius dei parentis homines, ut consortes fidei, ut spei coheredes. 

87 Lactantius, Institutiones divinae δ, 15 (CSHL 19, Brandt-Laubmann, 
446): Nihil, nec alia causa est cur nobis invicem fratrum nomen inper- 
tiamus, nisi quia pares esse nos credimus. Nam cum omnia humana non 
corpore, sed spiritu metiamur, tametsi corporum sit diversa condicio, nobis 
tamen servi non sunt, sed eos et habemus et dicimus spiritu fratres, 
religione conservos. 

58 Matt. 23, 9; cf. supra, p. 108. 
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3. THE ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL AND LABOR 


The two great masters of the Alexandrian School,®® Clement of 
Alexandria and his pupil, Origen, have left to posterity a vivid 
account of the life and manners of their contemporaries, including 
their attitude towards labor. Their testimony to the place of labor 
in the lives of the Alexandrian Christians is particularly interesting 
because each treats the question from a contrasting viewpoint. 
Clement describes the opinions of the more prosperous Christians ; 
Origen confines his attention to the Christian workingmen. 


Clement of Alexandria 


In his Paedagogus (c. 200/202), which was written for the 
wealthier Christians,®°° Clement has recorded the views of these 
converts to the Church. Accustomed to riches and splendor, many 
of them employed an enormous retinue of slaves in their homes. 
With unsparing pen Clement has portrayed this army of bondsmen 
and their picayune duties. There were all sorts of attendants, 
cooks, butlers, valets, waiters, cup-bearers, silver-keepers, οἷο. The 
inevitable consequence of such an overmultiplication of slaves and 
minute division of duties was a distaste for every kind of physical 
work. Among wealthy women no workers in wool, no weavers or 
spinners, no housekeepers were to be found.®? The menfolk were 
addicted to a veritable vogue of inertia. It was fashionable for a 
prosperous man in robust health to feign weakness when walking 
and to require the assistance of his slaves to mount the slightest 
incline.® 


5° Founded by St. Pantaenus (f ante 200) whose method of teaching was 
chiefly oral, with the result that he left no writings; cf. R. Cadiou, La 
jeunesse @’Origéne. Histoire de Ecole d’Alexandrie au début du 86 siécle 
(Paris, 1936), 9 ff. 
6° Cf. R. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria (London, 1914), 1, 241: “ The 
Paedagogus is for the comfortable and the well-to-do.” 
“1 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3,4 (GCS Clement 1, Stahlin 251) ; 
Clement’s description of the duties of these slaves is quoted in full above, 
. 42. 
° 82 1014. (ibid. 252): ἔριθοι δὲ καὶ ταλασίαι καὶ ἱστοπονίαι καὶ ἡ γυναικωνῖτις 
ἐργάνη καὶ ἡ οἰκουρία οὐδαμοῦ. 
95 Tbid., 8, 11 (ibid. 273); for Clement’s idea of the right sort of rich 
man, οὗ, F. Stead, The Story of Social Christianity (London, 1924), 1, 65-6. 
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This attitude of the wealthy Christians, acquired before their 
conversion and sustained by the grandeur of their contemporaries’ 
mode of living, had to be corrected. Clement undertook to make 
that correction. It was no disgrace, he declared, for a well-to-do 
woman to engage in housework, in spinning, in weaving, or even 
to grind meal at the mill, to cook, and to serve her husband at 
table.°* The “labor of her own hands” would give her glowing 
health and genuine beauty. At the same time, a woman who thus 
worked made herself pleasing to the Divine Teacher Who lavished 
praise and benediction upon the industrious housewife. In like 
manner, it was not unbecoming for a man to work with his hands, 
particularly at those tasks which were connected with the upkeep 
of the house or the cultivation of the land.*’ The wise king of 
Mitylene, Pittacus, ground his own meal in order to exercise his 
body in hard work. That great figure of the Old Testament, Jacob, 
did not think it beneath him to feed sheep at Laban.® Accord- 
ingly, Clement stated, “It is respectable for a man to draw water 
for himself, and to cut the wood which he is to use.” ®® Labor of 
that kind was a worthy species of exercise.’° 

Another motive for physical work was the desirability of becom- 
ing self-sufficient. ΤῸ depend on the service of others for the 
slightest need was a deplorable defect. The twin virtues of self- 
reliance and simplicity must be developed.” To that end the multi- 


84 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 3, 10 (GCS Clement 1, Stéhlin 
266). 

95 Tbid., 8, 11 (ibid. 273); for Clement’s teaching on the contribution of 
labor for feminine beauty, cf. G. Bardy, Clément d@’Alexandrie (Paris, 1926), 
211. 

86 Clement, Paedagogus 3, 10 (GCS Clement 1, Stéihlin 265); the refer- 
ence is to the virtuous woman delineated in Proverbs 31, 10 ff. 

°7 Clement, Paedagogus 3, 10 (GCS Clement 1, Stahlin 265). 

88 Ibid., (ibid.). 

69 Ibid. (GOS Clement 1, Stahlin 265): καλὸν δὲ καὶ ὕδωρ ἀνιμῆσαι δι᾽ αὑτοῦ 
καὶ ξύλα διατεμεῖν, οἷς αὐτὸς χρήσεται. 

7° For Clement’s emphasis on the hygienic value of labor, cf. G. Bardy, 
Clément d’Alexandrie, op. cit., 198 ff.; I. Seipel, Die wirtschaftsethischen 
Lehren der Kirchenvéter (Vienna, 1907), 125. 

™ Clement, Paedagogus 3,7 (GCS Clement 1, Stéhlin 259). Self-reliance 
and simplicity were continually urged by the Stoics; for the influence of 
Stoicism on, Clement, cf. J. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der frilhchrist- 
lichen Sittenlehre zur Ethik der Stoa (Munich, 1933), 89. 
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tude of vessels and gold drinking-cups, together with the vast 
concourse of slaves required for their upkeep, must be abolished.” 

A knowledge of a craft is a form of wisdom—so Clement taught 
in his Stromata (c. 202). This is seen in God’s choice of Beseleel 
as the master-builder of the Tabernacle: “ Behold I have called by 
name Beseleel.... And I have filled him with the spirit of God, 
with wisdom and understanding.” 7* The Lord likewise put wisdom 
into the heart of every craftsman who assisted Beseleel: “ And I 
have put wisdom in the heart of every skillful man, that they may 
make all things which I have commanded thee.” 7* Thus they who 
engage in the mechanical arts have a share in wisdom—indeed, at 
times they are invested with such wisdom by God Himself: 


Those who are wise in mind have a certain attribute of nature peculiar 
to themselves; and they who have shown themselves capable, receive from 
the Supreme Wisdom a spirit of perception in double measure. For those 
who practice the common arts are, in what pertains to the senses, highly 
gifted: in hearing, he who is commonly called a musician; in touch, he who 
moulds clay. ... With reason, therefore, the apostle has called the wisdom 
of God ‘ manifold.’ 7° 


Thus, even to the wealthy, Clement recommended manual labor. 
It is worth noting that he did so by stressing the dignity and the 
hygienic value of work rather than by emphasizing its duty.”® Since 
the converts to whom he addressed this advice were wealthy, any 
argument from the necessity or obligation of work would have been 
unavailing. These people were not dependent upon their own labor 
for their livelihood. Moreover, they did not have to work to give 
alms to the indigent. Nevertheless, Clement sought to inculcate 
in them an esteem for manual labor and a desire to engage in it. 
Such was his respect for physical work and his belief in its ethical 


7 Clement, Paedagogus 8, 7 (GCS Clement 1, Stiéhlin 259). 

7 Exod. 31, 2-3; cf. supra, p. 65. This Scriptural passage is cited by 
Clement, Strom. 1, 4 (GCS Clement ὃ, Stihlin 16). 

™ Exod. 31, 4-6. 

78 Clement, Stromata 1, 4 (GCS Clement 2, Stahlin 17). 

7° Thus, Harnack’s statement (A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries, tr. J. Moffatt, New York, 1904, 1, 215): 
“The new religion (Christianity) did not teach its votaries ‘the dignity 
of labor.’ ... What it inculcated was just the duty of work,” is not 
consonant with the teaching of Clement. 
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value. That he should urge the wealthy to work, is a clear indica- 
tion of the important place of labor in the Christian pattern of life. 


Origen 


In contrast to Clement, Origen discoursed on the subject of labor 
from the viewpoint of the lower classes, This was chiefly occa- 
sioned by Celsus’ slurring remarks on the social and economic status 
of Christ and his followers.‘7 Celsus attacked the character of 
Jesus on the grounds that He was “born of a poor woman of the 
country, who gained her subsistence by spinning ... her husband, a 
carpenter by trade.” 7® Moreover, Christ “hired Himself out as a 
servant in Egypt on account of His poverty.” 7° As for the Chris- 
tians themselves, they were stupid workmen in Celsus’ opinion: 


We see in private homes workers in wool and leather, fullers and persons 
of the most uninstructed and rustic nature, not venturing to utter a word 
in the presence of their elders and wiser masters; °° but when they get 
hold of the children privately and certain women as ignorant as themselves, 
they pour forth wonderful statements to the effect that they ought not to 
heed their father or teachers ... that they alone know how men ought to 
live.®1 


It is apparent from this diatribe that a large portion of the Chris- 
tians at the time of Celsus belonged to the working class.*? It is 


™ For the social disparity between the Christians Celsus attacked and 
those to whom Clement wrote, cf. R. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandrtz 
(London, 1914), 1, 241. 

78 Origen, Contra Celsum 1, 28 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 79): ἀπὸ 
γυναικὸς éyxwpiov Kal πενιχρᾶς Kal χερνήτιδος . . . τοῦ γήμαντος, τέκτονος THY 
τέχνην ὄντος. 

10 Ibid. (1bid.): καὶ ὅτι οὗτος διὰ πενίαν els Αἴγυπτον μισθαρνήσας. 

80 The allusion is to the practice of the wealthy to retain artisan slaves 
within their home; cf. supra, p. 42. Celsus implies that many of these 
skilled workers became Christians. 

81 Origen, Contra Celsum 3, 55 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 250): ὁρῶμεν 
δὴ καὶ κατὰ τὰς ἰδίας οἰκίας ἐριουργοὺς καὶ σκυτοτόμους καὶ κναφεῖς καὶ rovs 
ἀπαιδευτοτάτους τε καὶ ἀγροικοτάτους ἐναντίον μὲν τῶν πρεσβυτέρων καὶ φρονιμν: 
τέρων δεσποτῶν οὐδὲν φθέγγεσθαι τολμῶντας, ἐπειδὰν δὲ τῶν παίδων αὐτῶν ἰδίᾳ 
λάβωνται καὶ γυναίων τινῶν σὺν αὐτοῖς ἀνοήτων, θαυμάσι ἄττα διεξίοντας, ὡς οὐ 
χρὴ προσέχειν τῷ πατρὶ καὶ τοῖς διδασκάλοις σφίσι δὲ πείθεσθαι. . . σφᾶς δὲ 
μόνονς ὅπως δεῖ ζῆν ἐπίστασθαι. 

8? Celsus’ testimony indicates the active réle of the Christian workers 
in the propagation of their religion; cf. H. Leclercq, “ Aristocratiques 
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equally evident that the old pagan prejudice against labor lived on 
and that Celsus sought to capitalize on this bias. He cynically 
portrayed the Christians as urging the children “to go with the 
women to the leather shop, or to the fuller’s shop, that they may 
attain to perfection.” 83 

Origen was aware of Celsus’ appeal to the general contempt for 
laborers. He was cognizant of the attempt to make “Jesus... 
despised as the son of a poor laboring woman ... and as having 
hired himself out in Egypt.” δ He observed “ how by such state- 
ments he (Celsus) depreciates those among us who are teachers of 
the word . .. comparing them to ‘ workers in wool... to leather 
cutters and fullers.””*®> In reply to the derisive statements of 
Celsus, Origen admitted that Christ’s life had been one of poverty 
and frugality. But far from detracting from Jesus, these circum- 
stances exhibited His incomparable greatness. These material 
handicaps were further proof that His wisdom was not that which 
a man acquires by study.°® On the other hand, Origen denied that 
Christ was ever described as being a carpenter “in the Gospels 
current in the Churches.” 8? Whether Origen made this denial 
in order to “shield his Master from the gibes of Celsus,” 885. or 


(Classes),”’ DACL 1 (2) 2881: Il (Celse) voit surtout la propagande 
exercée par des esclaves, des artisans. 

88 Origen, Contra Celsum 3, 55 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 251): σὺν τοῖς 
yuvaios ... τὸ σκυτεῖον ἢ τὸ κναφεῖον, ἵνα τὸ τέλειον λάβωσι. 

84 Ibid. 1, 29 (ibid. 81): "Inoots . . . δυσφημούμενος δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ πενιχρᾶς 
καὶ χερνήτιδος υἱὸς εἶναι καὶ διὰ πενίαν καταλιπὼν τὴν πατρίδα ἐν Αἰγύπτω 
μισθαρνῆσαι. 

85 Ibid. 3, 56 (ibid. 251): “Opa δὴ καὶ ἐν τούτοις τίνα τρόπον διασύρων 
τοὺς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν διδάσκοντας τὸν λόγον . .. παραβάλλει αὐτοὺς τοῖς κατὰ τὰς 
οἰκίας ἐριουργοῖς καὶ τοῖς σκυτοτόμοις καὶ τοῖς κναφεῦσι. 

5° Ibid., 1, 29-30 (ibid. 81); for further development of this response, 
cf. I. Giordani, Il messaggio sociale det primi padri della Chiesa (Turin, 
1939), 216. . 

87 Origen, Contra Celsum 6, 36 (GCS Origen 2, Koetschau 106); cf. A. 
Williams, Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho (SPCE), 88, where Origen’s 
denial that Christ was called a carpenter in the Gospels is contrasted with 
Justin’s statement. 

88 A. Lugan, La loi sociale du travail (Paris, 1920): 1] (Origéne) voulait 
sauver son maitre des sarcasmes de Celse contre le Dieu raboteur de 
planches. 
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whether he did so because the version of St. Mark with which 
he was acquainted did not call Christ a carpenter,*® has not been 
ascertained, 

At any rate, Origen defended labor and those who engaged in it 
against the attacks of Celsus. To the latter’s assertion that labor 
was unnecessary, Origen answered that God had “created a man 
full of wants ” so as to effect the invention of the arts or crafts: 


The want of the necessaries of human life led to the invention of ... 
the art of husbandry... of the cultivation of the vine; again, to the art 
of gardening . .. of carpentry and smithwork, by means of which were 
formed the tools required for the arts which minister to the support of 
life.®° 


As for the Christian workingmen, they might be uneducated ; but, 
when they spoke of the things of God, they surpassed the most 
illustrious of the philosophers. Thus, for example, even Plato 
whom Celsus called a “true teacher” was inferior to “ Paul the 
tentmaker, Peter the fisherman, and John who left his father’s 
nets.” ** The full force of this statement is realized only when the 
conditions under which it was made are considered. The world 
in which Origen lived revered philosophers, especially Plato, and 
despised laborers. Yet Origen, no mean philosopher himself, 
affirmed the superiority of common workmen to the most esteemed 
of the philosophers. Of course, he did not assert that Paul, Peter, 
and John were greater simply because they worked with their 
hands. No, they surpassed Plato in the sublimity of their teach- 
ing. But—and Origen chose his words with telling effect—Paul 
was a tentmaker, Peter a fisherman, and John tended nets for his 
father. 

Finally, there was the charge of Celsus that the contemporary 


890 For the variant reading of some relatively unimportant versions, ef. 
supra, p. 95, n. 12; also F. Braun, “ Le ‘ Fils du Charpentier’,” La Vie 
Spirituelle 52 (1937), 114, n. 1. 

°° Origen, Contra Celsum 4, 76 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 346): ἡ τῶν 
κατὰ τὸν βίον γοῦν χρειῶν ἀπορία συνέστηδε τοῦτο μὲν γεωργικὴν τοῦτο δὲ 
ἀμπελουργικὴν τοῦτο δὲ τὰς περὶ τοὺς κήπους τέχνας τοῦτο δὲ τεκτονικὴν καὶ 
χαλεκευτικὴν ποιητικὰς ἐργαλείων ταῖς ὑπηρετουμέναις τέχναις τὰ πρὸς τροφήν. 

*1 Origen, Contra Celsum 6, 7 (GCS Origen 2, Koetschau 76-77); οἵ. P. 
Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 1914), 366. 
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Christians, ignorant and contemptible laborers that they were, did 
not dare to indulge in their pious prattle in the presence of an edu- 
cated person. Just what did Celsus mean by an educated person? 
asked Origen in reply. If he meant one who had “a hatred of 
virtue and goodness,” then his accusation was true. But if he 
meant one who approved of virtue, Origen continued, “ Then know 
that with the greatest boldness will we declare our opinions.” ®? To 
those who sought truth, the humblest Christians would preach the 
word of God. Such was Origen’s tribute to his brethren who did 
manual labor. The Christian workingman, whether slave or free, 
was a dispenser of true wisdom. 


4. LABOR IN THE SYRIAN CHURCHES 


Shortly before 230 A. D.** there was written in Transjordan or 
in Syria ®* a number of homilies which claimed as their author St. 
Clement of Rome.®® Among these Pseudo-Clementine homilies, 
there is one which purports to be an epistle to St. James and which 
contains an interesting passage relative to the subject of labor. It 
reads as follows: “Wherefore love all your brethren . . . arranging 
... for those who are without a profession the means of necessary 
support through employment; giving work to the artificer and alms 
to the incapable.” °° Here is a clear indication of a practice which 
has already been mentioned 57 as a remarkable feature of the 
Didache.*® It serves to confirm the conclusion drawn from that 
earlier document (the Didache) that the Christian communities, at 
least those of Syria and its environs, provided work or aid to the 
laborer. Hach church was a combined employment bureau and 


92 Origen, Contra Celsum ἃ, 58 (GCS Origen 1, Koetschau 252). 

985 The Pseudo-Clementine homilies received their present form during the 
4th century but were originally composed before 230 A. D.; cf. B. Altaner, 
Patrologie (Freiburg, 1938), 54; B. Steidle, Patrologia (Freiburg, 1937), 13. 

94 For the place of origin and sources, cf. W. Heintze, Der Klemensroman 
(TU 40, 2), 36-42. 

ὅδ Cf. above p. 122. 

96 Hpist. (Pseud.) Clem. ad Jacobum 8 (PG@ 1, 44): Διὸ ἀγαπᾶτε πάντας 
ὑμῶν τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς... παρέχοντες. . . τοῖς αὐτῶν aréxvors διὰ τῶν ἐπιτη- 
δευμάτων ἐννοούμενοι τὰς προφάσεις τῆς ἀναγκαίας τροφῆς' τεχνίτῃ ἔργον, 
ἀδρανεῖ ἔλεος. 

°7 Cf. supra, p. 128. 98 Cf. Didache 12, 1-4 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328). 
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social security agency. If possible, it obtained work for each able- 
bodied “brother.” But failing that, it supported him while he 
was unemployed. Furthermore, it assured him perpetual suste- 
nance, in the event that he became incapable of work. On the 
other hand, he was obliged to contribute alms from his earnings 
when he worked. It was from the fruits of labor, as well as from 
the gifts of the wealthy, that each church was able to carry out this 
program of social welfare. Undoubtedly, the policy of “ giving 
work to the artificer and alms to the incapable” made Christianity 
all the more attractive to the vast mass of working people. 

The first of the two Pseudo-Clementine Epistles to the Virgins,® 
which was composed during the third century,*°° condemns idle- 
ness and those addicted to it. Evidently some Christians, who were 
neither members of the clergy nor qualified teachers, spent their 
time in visiting various groups of the brethren to whom they read 
and expounded the Scriptures. The epistle warns against them: 
“For since they are idle and do not work, they pry into those things 
which ought not to be inquired into, and by means of plausible 
words they make traffic of the name of Christ.” 101. It is noteworthy 
that the epistle uses the very words which the Didache employed to 
describe men who refused to work: they were traffickers in Christ.?°? 

The Didascalia Apostolorum, a collection of precepts which 
emanated from Syria or Palestine about the middle of the third 
century,’°? sets forth a number of admonitions on the subject of 
labor. First of all, it enjoins the duty of labor: “ But if there be 
any man who is dissolute, or drunken, or idle, and he be in straits 


°° The two epistles Ad virgines really constitute one encyclical letter; 
cf. B. Steidle, Patrologia, 12; H. Waitz, Die Pseudoklementinen (TU 25, 
4), 2-7. 

100 Cf. B. Altaner, Patrologte, 53; B. Steidle, op. cit., 12. 

101 Pgeud. Clem., Epist. de virgin, 1, 10 (F. Funk, Patres apostolici, 2 rev. 
ed., Tiibingen, 1901, 2, 9): Otiosi cum sint et nihil quidquam agant, 
investigant ea, quae quaerenda non sunt, et blandis sermonibus Christi 
nomine negotiantur. 

102 Cf. Didache 12, 5 (LCL AF 1, Lake 328). 

108 For the date and place of the composition of the Didascalia, cf. R. 
Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum (Oxford, 1929), Ixxxvii-xci; J. Quasten, 
Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima (FIP 7) 34; B. Altaner, 
Patrologie, 26. 
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for bodily nourishment, the same is not worthy of an alms, neither 
of the Church.” 1° Thus, it reaffirms the Pauline principle that if 
a man will not work, let him not eat. The phraeseology with which 
the Didascalia expresses this thought, namely, “the same (the 
idler) is not worthy of an alms,” seems to suggest that it was the 
practice to give alms to the man who could find no work; but the 
suggestion is too nebulous to warrant a deduction to that effect. 
As for the statement that an idler “is not worthy ... of the 
Church,” its meaning is explained in another passage: “It is not 
possible for a sluggard to be a believer.”*°® In other words the 
universal law of work was considered so grave a duty that its viola- 
tion could not be reconciled with Christian thought and practice. 

But granted that every able-bodied Christian adult was obliged 
to work, just how long was he bound to work? Was the duty of 
work fulfilled once a man earned enough for his own or his family’s 
livelihood? Again, should the obligation of labor cede to that of 
attending religious exercises? The Didascalia settles these per- 
plexing questions: 

Do you faithful, therefore, all of you, daily and hourly, whenever you 
are not in the Church, devote yourselves to your work; so that in all the 
conduct of your daily life you may either be occupied in the things of the 
Lord or engaged upon your work, and may never be idle. For the Lord has 


said, “Go to the ant, O sluggard, and consider her ways and learn 
wisdom,” 109 


The passage cites all of Proverbs 6, 6-11 on the industry of the 
ant, together with Ecclesiasticus 11, 3 on the productivity of the 
bee. After quoting at length these Scriptural verses, it concludes : 
“Therefore, be always working, for idleness is a blot for which 
there is no cure. But if any man among you will not work, let 
him not eat: for the Lord God also hateth sluggards.” 7°? The 
Didascalra teaches the moral duty of labor, rather than its economic 


104 Nidascalia 2, 5 (R. Connolly, Diascalia Apostolorum. The Syriac 
Version Transl, and Accompanied by the Verona Latin Fragments, Oxford, 
1929, 34). 

105 Didascalia 2, 63 (R. Connolly 129). 

106 Τρία. (Connolly 128). 

107 Thid. (Connolly 129) ; cf. M. Gibson, Horae Semiticae (London, 1903), 
2, 68. 
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necessity. A man must continuously work lest he fall into the sin 
of idleness. Consequently, there is no thought of working only 
long enough to gain a bare livelihood. Of course, even to obtain 
enough provisions to live required a long day’s work at that time. 
Then, any superfluous fruits of labor should be distributed to the 
indigent in accordance with the precept: “Those who have in 
abundance give to the poor.” 208 

One exception is made in the above passage on the duty of labor. 
The faithful are to work “ whenever. (they) are not in the Church.” 
Attendance at religious exercises must take precedence over the 
obligation of labor. The Didascalia is most precise on the relative 
importance of these two duties: 


But if there be any one who takes occasion of worldly business to with- 
draw himself (from the assembly of the Church), let him know this, that 
the trades of the faithful are the works of superfluity; for their true work 
is religion. Pursue your trades therefore as a work of superfluity, for your 
sustenance, but let your true work be religion.’ 


Accordingly, the law of labor, though indispensible for the mainte- 
nance of life, had definite limits. It was of secondary importance 
when compared with strictly religious duties, 

It is evident that when the Didascalza forbids anyone “ to with- 
draw himself from the assembly of the Church,” it is referring to 
Sunday worship. The faithful are instructed to “ leave everything 
on the Lord’s day, and run eagerly towards ... Church.” *° In 
other words, the prohibition against work on Sunday does not ex- 
tend to the whole of the Lord’s Day, but only to that period during 
which the faithful should be in Church. They may work during 
the remainder of the day. In short, the Didascalta does not prohibit 
Sunday labor, although it does forbid it during the time of Sunday 
worship. Thus, it is seen that there was no thought of a repose 
from servile labor on Sunday at that time. In fact, the idea 
of a Sabbath rest had been discarded as a Jewish notion, as a 
burden of the Old Law.*** Yet, with the tremendous growth of 


108 Didascalia 4, 10 (Connolly 192). 

100 Ibid, 2, 60 (Connolly 127). 

110 7014. (ibid.) ; cf. M, Gibson, op. cit., 67. 

111 Cf, Ὁ. Dumaine, “ Dimanche,” DACL 4, 925. 
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the Church, Sunday services were no longer restricted to the early 
or late hours of the day (a restriction which had been necessitated 
by the overwhelming majority of slaves or workmen among the 
Christian converts—people who had to labor during the regular 
working hours)? To meet these changed circumstances, there 
was demanded abstention from labor for at least the amount of 
time required for Sunday worship.*?® That is why the author of 
the Didascalia made this demand. It was becoming increasingly 
evident that the pursuit of worldly goods did not harmonize with 
the holy joy that should mark the observance of the Lord’s Day.*** 
But for the present, only that work which prevented attendance at 
Church was forbidden. 

A final item of interest on the question of labor in the Didascala 
is the direction to bishops to see to it that orphan boys are taught a 
trade: 


But when a boy is being brought up, let him learn a craft; and when he 
is become a man, let him receive the wage that is worthy of his craft, and 
let him fashion for himself the implements required for his craft, and not 
henceforth to be a burden upon the love of the brethren.**° 


In this manner the Christian community took upon itself the task 
of training boys for a useful life of skilled work. Every effort was 
made to develop a body of Christian men who could earn their 
living by their hands and thereby achieve that degree of economic 


independence requisite for self-respect and good standing in the 
community. 


113 For the prohibition of labor to allow for attendance at Church on 
Sunday and the gradual extension of that prohibition to all servile work 
on Sunday, cf. L. McReavy, “ The Sunday Repose from Labour,” Hphe- 
merides Theologicae Lovanienses 12 (1935), 292-323. 

118 T, Forster, “ Die christliche Sonntagsfeier bis auf Konstantin den 
Grossen,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht 16 (1906), 109. 

114 Tertullian had observed a conflict between the spirit of Sunday joy 
and the spirit of worldly occupations, cf. Apologeticum 16, 11 (CSEL 69, 
Hoppe 44): Diem solis laetitiae indulgemus; De oratione 23 (CSEL 20, 
Reifferscheid-Wissowa 196-7). 

115 Didascalia 4, 2 (Connolly 152). 
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5. LABOR IN THE WRITINGS OF HIPPOLYTUS AND CYPRIAN 


The Apostolic Tradition, a church order composed by St. Hippo- 
lytus of Rome,'** between 215-220 117 enumerates a number of pro- 
fessions whose practice is forbidden or, at least, is undesirable from 
the Christian viewpoint. Practically all the occupations con- 
demned by Tertullian,**® plus several others, are listed as prohibited. 
A special section is devoted by Hippolytus to the various occupa- 
tions which the aspirant to the catechumenate must relinquish 
before his acceptance for instruction. | 

The sculptor or painter, for instance, must forswear the making 
of idols. Should he refuse to desist from this work, his application 
to the catechumenate would be rejected.*?® An actor was to be given 
the same alternative: abandonment of his art or non-admission 
to the Church.’*° The teacher of worldly knowledge was to be 
accorded different treatment. He should be urged to discontinue 
teaching; but, if he had no other means of gaining a livelihood, 
he was to be forgiven.**? It was to be otherwise for the charioteer 
or the participant in games. He must give up his profession on the 
penalty of rejection.*?? The gladiator, the trainer of gladiators, 
and the huntsman of the arena must act similarly.’** Soldiery was 


116 R, Connolly has proved that the Traditio apostolica was written by 
Hippolytus; cf. his The So-Called Egyptian Church Order and Derived 
Documents (TS 8, 4, 11-149). 

117 G, Dix (The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of 
Rome (SPCK), xxxvii) puts the date of composition at 215 +, Altaner 
(op. cit., 25) at 220. 

118 Cf. supra, pp. 139 ff. 

119 Traditio apostolica 16, ὃ (SPCK, The Treatise of the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion of St. Hippolytus of Rome, Dix 29). 

120 δια. 16, 11 (ibid. 30). Acting was condemned on account of the 
immorality of the plays of that time. Similarly Clement of Alexandria 
denounced flute-playing as immoral, Paedagogus 2, 4 (GCS 1, Stahlin 183) ; 
ef. J. Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heidmischen Antike 
und christlichen Friihzeit (Miinster, 1930), 168. 

121 Traditio apostolica 16, 13 (SPCK, Dix 29). Tertullian condemned 
school teaching as idolatrous, cf. supra, p. 126. 

122 Traditio apostolica 16, 14 (SPCK, Dix 29; The So-Called Egyptian 
Church Order and Derived Documents, TS 8, 4 Connolly 181). 

128 Ibid. 16, 15 (SPCK, Dix 30; TS 8, 4 Connolly 181). 
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permissible, but no soldier was allowed to execute men or to take 
a military oath.** From these regulations it is evident that in 
Rome at the end of the second century 155 the Christians unfavor- 
ably regarded a number of occupations because of their association 
with idolatry or immorality.*** 

The Epistles of St. Cyprian (- 258) contain several passages 
which shed considerable light on the Christian attitude towards 
labor. Above all, Cyprian insisted on the rights of the laborer to a 
recompense for his labor. It was the hope of obtaining the fruits of 
his labor together with his need of those fruits that prompted the 
worker to undertake his work: 


Do you think that the husbandman would work if you should say: ‘ Till 
the field with all the skill of husbandry, continue its cultivation with dili- 
gence but you shall reap no harvest, you shall press no vintage, you shall 
receive no fruits of your olive grove, you shall gather no apples from the 
trees’? Or if urging upon anyone the possession and use of ships, you 
were to say: ‘ Purchase . .. excellent woods, inweave your keel with the 
strongest and choicest oak, labor on the rudder, the ropes, the sails, that 
the ship may be constructed and equipped; but, when you have done this, 
you shall never behold the result from its doings and voyages.’ ? 7%? 


Thus, according to Cyprian, to deny the laborer the fruits of his 
labor would be to stifle his initiative, to thwart his motive for work. 
As a consequence, he would lose all desire to work. In the opinion 
of Cyprian, a man could not be expected to do his work well unless 
he believed that his efforts would be rewarded. 

But what is most remarkable from the viewpoint of labor is the 


124 7014. 16, 17 (SPCK, Dix 30; TS 8, 4 Connolly 181). 

126 The Traditio apostolica, as ἃ. Dix (op. cit., xl.) points out, “ repre- 
sents the mind and practice not of St. Hippolytus only but of the whole 
Catholic Church of the second century.” 

126The Traditio apostolica also debars a magician from joining the 
Church (16, 21) and forbids the practice of astrology (16, 22). 

127 Hpist, 55, 28 (AGB Saint Cyprien 2, Bayard 151): Operari tu putas 
rusticum posse, si dixeris: ‘ Agrum perita omni rusticitatis exerce, culturis 
diligenter insiste, sed nullam messem metes, (nullam uindemiam premes, ) 
nullos oliueti tui fructus capies, nulla de arboribus poma decerpes’? Vel 
si ei cui dominium et usum nauium suadeas dicas: ‘ Materiam de excel- 
lentibus siluis mercare ... carinam praeualidis et electis roboribus intexe, 
clauo, funibus, uelis, ut fabricetur adque armetur nauis operare, sed cum 
haec feceris, fructum de actibus eius et cursibus non uidebis’? 
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program of aid and rehabilitation for Christian workingmen as out- 
lined in Cyprian’s letters. Three species of aid are mentioned, 
which were designed to provide for three different needs. First of 
all, the unemployed Christian—in particular, the man who had 
formerly earned his living by a forbidden profession, but who had 
relinquished that occupation on his conversion to Christianity— 
received support. This is seen in a letter from Cyprian to Euchra- 
tius concerning an actor who claimed that acting was his sole means 
of livelihood: 


But if such a one alleges poverty and the necessity of small means, his 
necessity also can be assisted among the rest who are maintained by the 
Church—provided he be content with very frugal and simple food.... 
But if the Church with you is not sufficient for this, to afford support for 
those in need, he may transfer himself to us and here receive what may be 
necessary for him in food and clothing.?*® 


From these instructions it is apparent that the Eastern practice 
of supporting the unemployed as indicated in the Didache and the 
Pseudo-Clementine Emstle to St. James had a counterpart in the 
West. If the smaller churches were unable to discharge this burden, 
the larger churches were willing to assume 1.739 

Next, the workingman who did have a decent profession, but 
who was unable to work at it because he lacked the tools and the 
initial capital required to set himself up in business, was given the 
necessary funds. Evidence for this is found in another letter, 
wherein Cyprian directs his assistants in relief work 155 to give 


128 Cyprian, Epist. 2, 2 (AGB Saint Cyprien 1, Bayard 4-6): Quod si 
paenuriam talis et necessitatem paupertatis optendit, potest inter ceteros 
qui ecclesiae alimentis sustinentur huius quoque necessitas adiuuari, si 
tamen contentus sit frugalioribus et innocentibus cibis. ... Quod si illic 
ecclesia non sufficit ut laborantibus praestet alimenta, poterit se ad nos 
transferre et hic quod sibi ad uictum atque ad uestitum necessarium fuerit 
accipere. 

129 On one occasion the sum of 100,000 sesterces was raised among the 
Carthaginian Christians and sent to the aid of the Christians of Numidia; 
ef. Cyprian, Epist. 62 (AGB S. Cyprien 2, Bayard 196 ff.) ; also L. Bayard, 
Tertullien et Saint Cyprien (Paris, 1930), 223 ff. 

180 For Cyprian’s systematic organization for the distribution of funds to 
the needy, cf. Ὁ. Sullivan, The Life of the North Africans as Revealed in 
the Works of St. Cyprian (CUPS 37), 69-72. 
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unemployed artisans whatever help they need to resume their work: 
“Tf any wish to exercise their crafts, you might aid their desire 
with such an addition (of money) as might be sufficient.” 151. Τί 
should be noted that such aid is described as “an addition.” In 
other words, it was over and above the regular relief extended to 
those who had no work. 

Finally, even those who were employed, but who were unable to 
earn enough for their livelihood, received succor. To this end 
Cyprian wrote: 


With regard to means for meeting the expenses .. . for those who are 
laboring in poverty and want...I entreat that nothing be wanting, since 
the whole of the small sum, which was collected there, was distributed 
among the clergy for cases of that kind that many might have means 
whence they could assist the necessities and burdens of individuals.**? 


Apparently, there was a special collection for charitable purposes— 
the forerunner of the present-day Catholic Charities and Com- 
munity Chest Drives—part of which was distributed to workingmen 
and their families when the breadwinner did not win sufficient 
bread. 


Accordingly, at the time of St. Cyprian the Church of North 
Africa 138 functioned as a sort of amalgamated social security board 
and social welfare agency. The unemployed worker received sup- 


181 Cyprian, Epist. 41, 1 (AGB Saint Cyprien 2, Bayard 102): Si qui 
uellent etiam suas artes exercere additamento quantum satis esset desideria 
eorum iuuaretis. 

182 Cyprian, Hpist. 5,1 (AGB Saint Cyprian 1, Bayard 13): Quantum 
ad sumptos suggerendos ... his qui pauperes et indigentes laborant .,.. 
peto nihil desit, cum summula omnis quae redacta est illic sit apud clericos 
distributa propter eiusmodi casus, ut haberent plures unde ad necessitates 
et pressuras singulorum operari possint. 

188 Tt is very probable that the Christian community of Carthage was not 
the only one in the West which supported the unemployed or indigent 
worker. The Christians of Rome, for instance, are estimated to have 
expended from a half a million to a million sesterces (i.e. from $24,350.00 
to $48,700.00) in 250 A.D. for the support of 100 clergy and 1500 poor 
persons, cf. A. Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity im the First Three 
Centuries (tr. J. Moffatt, New York, 1904) 1, 195. See also E. Troeltsch, 
The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (tr. O. Wyon, New York, 
1931) 1, 134 ff. 
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port, the financially incapacitated craftsman was rehabilitated, and 
the laborer who earned 1685 than a living wage was extended aid. 


Aside from the literary allusions to Christian practices which 
evinced a high regard for labor, there are other evidences of the 
esteem of the followers of Christ for physical work. There was, 
for example, the case of Pope Pius I (140-155), who was elected 
to the See of Peter, though born a slave.1** Similarly, Callistus I 
(circa 223), an ex-slave,'*> became Pope through the acclaim of the 
clergy and the people.**® The highest office of the Church was open 
to men who had been, under Roman Law, mere chattels—nameless 
objects without any rights. With the abolition of the former 
disproportion between slave and free, the old stigma of servility was 
removed from manual labor.'*” 


134 Hig brother Hermas described himself as born a slave, cf. The Shep- 
herd of Hermas, “ Visio” 1, (LCL AF 2, Lake 6). See also J, Mauquoy, 
Le christianisme et Vesclavage antique (Liége, 1927), 38. 

135 Cf, F. Seppelt, “ Callixtus I,” DTAK 2, 703. 

188 Cf, P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 1914), 199. 

181 Τῇ is an ancient tradition that the martyrs, Crispin and Crispinian | 
(1 285/6), though noblemen, made shoes and sandals in imitation of St. 
Paul and with their earnings supported themselves and gave alms to the 
poor. Cf. J. Kirsch, “ Crispinus,” DTAK 3, 79. 


CHAPTER V 





LABOR IN THE CHRISTIAN EAST IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH 
CENTURIES 


With the edict of toleration issued under Constantine in 313 the 
Church entered a new era—an era of peace. From an outlawed 
religion, Christianity became a tolerated and finally, when Con- 
stantine became a Christian in 337, the preferred religion, Im- 
perial hostility towards heathenism steadily increased, save for the 
short-lived attempt of Julian the Apostate (361-63) to restore 
polytheism. Within a short time (392) the worship of the old 
gods was made an act of treason* and by 423 paganism was 
considered to be non-existent in the Hast.? 

In view of these altered circumstances, there are a priory grounds 
for expecting the attitude of the Christians towards labor to be 
more manifest than it was in pre-Constantinian times. The age of 
the early Apologists had passed. Christian writers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries were free to devote their talents to more varied 
purposes than the defense of the Church against calumnies and 
false rumors. The development of ecclesiastical science was in 
the ascendency.* This was particularly true of the Hast, more 
thoroughly Christianized than the West, where the monastic move- 
ment began and the Neo-Alexandrine and Antiochene schools soon 
flourished, Consequently, we shall direct our attention first to the 
Christian East for the attitude of the faithful towards labor. 


1. THE MONKS OF EGYPT AND LABOR 


The story of monasticism has been often and well told. Why it 
began when it did and why Egypt was the land of its origin, these 


1 Codex Theodos. 16, 10, 12 (P. Kruger-T. Mommsen, Theodosiani Libri 
XVI, Berlin, 1905, 1(2), 900-901). 

2 Ibid., 16, 10, 22 (ibid. 904): Paganos qui supersunt, quamquam iam 
nullos esse credamus, promulgatarum ... iam dudum praescripta con- 
pescant. 

*Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (tr. T. Shahan, St. Louis, 1908), 235 ff. 

‘Cf. P. Ladeuze, Etude sur le cénobitisme pakhomien (Paris, 1898), 
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questions have been variously explained. Asceticism was indigenous 
to Egypt as is seen from the eremetical life of the priests of 
Serapis > in the time of the Ptolemies and of many Alexandrian 
Jews. Again it was into the Egyptian deserts that many Chris- 
tians fled during the Decian persecution.” It was to the same places 
that Egyptian peasants made their flight from the unbearable taxes 
levied against them in the second, third, and fourth centuries.? But 
whether these factors did or did not influence the time or place of 
the monastic movement, monasticism in itself was essentially iden- 
tical and continuous with Christian asceticism of the first three 
centuries. That asceticism was, in turn, based on the teaching and 
example of Christ.?° 


The Laborious Infe of the Cenobites and Anchorites 


St. Anthony (c. 250-356) is regarded as the Father of Monas- 
ticism. At the age of twenty he retired to a place of solitude near 


14 ff.; C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius (1, Cambridge, 1898), 
218-38; L. Duchesne, L’Histoire ancienne de VEglise (Paris, 1907), 2, 
485 ff.; H. Leclercq, “ Cénobitisme,” DACL 2(2), 3078 F. Martinez, 
L’Ascétisme chrétien pendant les trois siécles de VEglise (Paris, 1913), 
passim. 

δ Cf. J. Quasten, “ Serapis,” LThAK 9, 487-8. 

6, Woess, Das Asylwesen Agyptens in der Ptolemderzeit u. die spdtere 
Entwicklung (Munich, 1923), 146-64; O. Zo6ckler, Askese u. Ménchtum 
(2 ed., Frankfurt, 1897); W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
spathellenistischen Zeitalter (3 rev. ed., Tiibingen, 1926), 456-65; H. Koch, 
Quellen zur Geschichte der Askese u. des Monchtums in der alten Kirche 
(Tiibingen, 1933), 14-22. 

7 Eusebius, Historiae eccles. 6, 42 (GCS Eusebius 2(2), Schwartz 611-13). 

®Cf. W. Clarke, The Lausiac History of Palladius (SPCK, London, 
1918), 22; L. Mitteis-U. Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der 
Papyruskunde (Leipzig, 1912), 1, 1, 324 ff. 

®P. Pourrat, La spiritualité chrétienne des origines de lV’ Eglise au Moyen 
Age (Eng. tr., vol. 1, W. Mitchell-S. Jacques, New York, 1922), 80: 
“ Monastic asceticism was a new manifestation, but not differing in essence 
from the asceticism of the Gospel”; F. Martinez, L’Ascéticisme chrétien, 
ete., op. cit., 198: L’Ascéticisme du troisiéme siécle et le monachisme ont 
done les méines éléments. 

10H. Leclercq, “ Cénobitisme,” DACL 2(2), 3078: L’Ascétisme chrétien 
sort de ’Evangile; F. Martinez, op. cit., 198: Au moyen de l’ascétisme 
des trois premiers siécles, on peut établir les relations du monachisme et de 
VEvangile. 
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his native village of Comon, there to live the life of a strict ascetic. 
For his food he labored with his hands, so St. Athanasius relates in 
his Life of St. Anthony: “ He (Anthony) worked with his hands, 
having heard, ‘he who is idle, let him not eat’; and part (of his 
earnings) he spent on bread and part he gave to the needy.” 1 
Hence, Anthony’s labor was prompted by the twin motives of self- 
support and charity. One of Anthony’s occupations was that of 
weaving mats from palm-leaves—a task which he imposed on 
aspirants to the monastic life.’* After thirty-five years of seclusion, 
Anthony left his place of solitude to organize the anchoritic life 
for the many hermits who had flocked to him for spiritual guidance, 
directing them “in the culture of the soul and in the labor of the 
hands.” ** Some time later, he again secluded himself, retiring 
deep into the deserts of the Eastern Thebaid. But though now a 
nonagenarian, he continued to do manual labor. He found a small 
plot of suitable ground in which he planted corn. From this he 
obtained grain which he ground into meal, making the latter into 
bread so as to be a burden to nobody.** To those who occasionally 
brought him other necessities for life, he gave in exchange baskets, 
which he had woven.*® In this way he earned his living with his 
hands until his death. 

The first coenobtum, or monastery of the common life was 
founded at Tabennisi by St. Pachomius, a contemporary of St. 
Anthony. According to Palladius, Pachomius received divine 7° 
instructions to organize the cenobitic life, and received a tablet on 
which was inscribed a number of regulations, among them one 
which directed that all the monks be given work in proportion to 


11 Athanasius, Vita δ. Antoni 3 (PG 26, 344-5): εἰργάξετο your ταῖς 
χερσὶν, ἀκούσας" ὁ δὲ ἀργὸς μηδὲ ἐσθιέτω" Kal τὸ μὲν els τὸν ἄρτον, τὸ δὲ els τοῦς 
δεσμένους ἀνήλισκε. 

12 Palladius, Historia Lausiaca 22, 5 (SPCK, Clarke 98). 

18 C, de Montalembert, The Monks of the West (New York, 1905), 177. 

14 Athanasius, Vita S. Antoni 50 (PG 26, 916). 

15 Toid. 53 (ibid. 920). 

16 Although Palladius wrote that an angel appeared to Pachomius and 
directed him to organize the cenobitic life, no such event is recorded in the 
various Lives of Pachomius; cf. P. Ladeuze, Htude sur le cénobitisme 
pakhomien (Paris, 1898), 257. 
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their strength.” Those who were strong and ate more should 
engage in heavier labor, the weaker and more ascetic should receive 
tasks commensurate with their strength. Sometime between the 
years 315-320 Pachomius established his monastery, and from the 
outset the monks devoted a great part of their time and energy to 
manual labor. The Arabic Life of Pachomwus 18 describes the mem- 
bers of the young community as busily engaged in some kind of 
physical work each day.’® From their earnings they saved enough 
to sustain themselves; the remainder they gave to the needy.*° The 
ascetic aspect of labor was also stressed. Even when the heat of 
the day became excessive, they continued to work in compliance 
with the words of the Gospel: “If anyone wishes to come after me, 
let him deny himself.” 7? 

Pachomius divided the monks into twenty-four sections,?” and he 
set up separate houses for the various groups of craftsmen that 
made up the monastic community.”* He who had plied a trade in 
his secular life continued to practice the same in the monastic life, 
while he who had no craft engaged in various tasks about the 
monastery.* A large number were employed in agricultural labor.” 


17 Palladius, Historia laus. 32, 2 (SPCK, Clark 112); cf. H. de Warren, 
“ Le travail manuel chez les moines ἃ travers les ages,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
52 (1937), supplement 87. 

18 The Arabic version of Vita Pachomii is a faithful translation of the 
Sahidic version of which only a few fragments exist—fragments which date 
from the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth; cf. E. Amélineau, 
Mémoires publiés par les membres de la mission archéologique fran¢aise a 
Caire, Fasc. 2 (Paris, 1895), 484. M. Amélineau believes the Sahidic to 
be the original Vita, C. Butler (Lauwsiac History of Palladius, TS 6, 1 
Butler 171) believes the Greek, but considers the Greek and Sahidic to be 
contemporaneous with each other and of equal historical value. 

19 Vie de Pakhéme, Arabic text tr. E. Amélineau, Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Tome 17 (Paris, 1889), 360. 

20 Tbid. 361. 

21 Tbid.: Pendant le jour ils travaillaient ἃ un travail corporel; que la 
chaleur devint excessive, ils ne changeaient de place qu’aprés avoir achevé 
leur travail, pour accomplir le mot de lEvangile: ‘ Quiconque veut me 
suivre, qu’il se renonce lui-méme, porte sa croix et me suive.” 

22 Palladius, Hist. laus. 32, 4 (SPCK, Clarke 113). 

28 Cf. M. Murphy, St. Basil and Monasticism (CUPS 25, Washington, 
1930), 10. 

24 Vie de Pakhéme, Arabic version, tr. E. Amélineau, op. cit., 376; ef. H. 
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In a short time there were more than thirteen hundred monks in 
the community.” Among them whole groups of artisans were to 
be found, “fifteen tailors, seven smiths, four carpenters, fifteen 
dyers, twenty tanners, fifteen shoemakers, twenty gardeners, ten 
copyists, twelve camel-drivers.” *” 

Only workers were admitted into the monastic life. Pachomius 
imposed on each aspirant “a three years’ probation and perform- 
ance of the more toilsome labors ” ** before allowing him to enter. 
From the beginning he taught each the value of labor not only for 
its own sake, but for the needs of the community.” To inculcate 
the worth of physical work as an ascetic exercise, he forbade any one 
to sit down while working, without the express permission of the 
superior.*° During the course of their labors the monks might 
converse on some sacred subject, but they were forbidden to speak 
on worldly matters.** Instead, they were to go about their work, 
turning their thoughts upon the things of God or keeping silence. 

The monastery of Pachomius became the model of many other 
monasteries. Paladius observes that a number of monasteries 
adopted the Pachomian rule and estimates the number of monks 


de Warren, “ Le travail manuel chez les moines & travers les ages,” La Vie 
Spirituelle 52 (1937), supp. 88. 

26 Seen from the many references to farming in the Regula Pachomi; 
οὗ, Regula (latina Hieronymi versio) 24, 73, 76, 77, 80 (A. Boon, “ Pacho- 
miana latina,” Bibliothéque de la Revue d@’ histoire ecclésiastique, Fasc. 7, 
Louvain, 1932, 18, 33 ff.). 

26 Palladius makes the number 1,300 (Hist. laws. 32, 7—SPCK, Clarke 
115) and elsewhere 1,400 (ibid. 18, 13—Clarke 81); the Arabic Vita 
Pachomii puts the number at 2,500 (cf. Vie de Pakhéme, Ἐς. Amélineau, 
op. cit., 377). 

27 Vie de Pakhéme, Arabic text tr. Ἐς, Amélineau, op. cit., 378; compare 
with Palladius, Hist. laws. 32,9 (TS 6, 2 Butler 94): ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μοναστηρίῳ 
ἑώρακα ῥάπτας δεκαπέντε, χαλκεῖς ἑπτά, τέκτονας τέσσαρας, καμηλαρίους δώδεκα, 
κναφεῖς δεκαπέντε. The Arabic Vita places these at Tabennisi, Palladius at 
Panopolis, cf. infra, note 33. 

28 Palladius, Hist. laws. 32, 5 (SPCK, Clarke 114). 

29 Vie de Pakhéme, Arabic text tr. E. Amélineau, op. cit. 376-8. 

80 Jerome, Regula Pachomii 62 (H. Koch, Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Askese und des Monchtums in der alten Kirche, Tiibingen, 1933, 96): 
Operans non sedebit sine maioris imperio. 

81: Ibid. 60 (ibid. 95): Operantes nihil loquentur saeculare, sed aut 
meditabuntur ea, quae sancta sunt, aut certe silebunt. 
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in these communities at seven thousand.®* Typical of such 
monasteries was the one he came upon in Panopolis: 


One of these with 300 monks, I found when I entered the city of Pano- 
polis. (In the monastery I found fifteen tailors, seven smiths, four car- 
penters, twelve camel-drivers, and fifteen fullers.)** But they work at 
every kind of craft and with their surplus output provide for the needs 
both of the women’s convents and the prisons. ... One works on the land 
as a laborer, another in the garden, another at the forge, another in the 
bakery, another in the carpenter’s shop, another weaving the big baskets, 
another in the tannery, another in the shoemaker’s shop, another in the 
scriptorium, another weaving the young reeds.** 


Thus, a Tabennesiot monastery was a veritable beehive of industry, 
with each monk busily engaged in his own craft and all contributing 
to the common good through a well-ordered division of labor. 

Palladius’ description of the life of labor in the Pachomian 
monasteries is corroborated by St. Jerome, who had beheld the 
monks of the Hast at work. In the preface to his translation of 
the rules of St. Pachomius he recounts how the monks were divided 
into groups of various crafts: 


The brothers of the same trade are assembled in one house under the 
direction of the same superior. For instance, those who weave linen are 
together, those who braid mats form one family, the tailors, carpenters, 
fullers, shoemakers are separately governed by their own priors. Every 
week they render an account of their labors to the superior of the 
monastery.*° 


82 Palladius, Hist, laus. 32, 7 (SPCK, Clarke 115). 

83.W. Clarke (The Lausiac History of Palladius, SPCK, 115) holds the 
passages within the parenthesis to be genuine, although omitted in some 
MSS.; cf. Butler (TS 6, 2) op. cit., 210 who regards it as genuine. But 
note that there are the same number of tailors, smiths, carpenters, etc. 
which the Arabic Vita Pachomii mentions as being at Tabennisi, cf. supra, 
note 27. 

84 Palladius, Hist. laws. 32,9 and 12 (SPCK, Clarke 115-16). C. Butler 
says of this passage (The Lausiac History of Palladius, TS 6, 2, 211): 
“This whole passage . . . contains the most detailed and the most graphic 
account we possess of the daily life in a Tabennesiot monastery.” 

35 Jerome, Praefat. ad reg. S. Pachomii (PL 23, 64): Fratres ejusdem 
artis in unam domum sub uno praeposito congregantur, verbi gratia, ut qui 
texunt lina sint pariter, qui nattas in unam reputantur familiam, sarcina- 
tores, carpentarii, fullones, gallicarii seorsim a suis praepositis guber- 
nantur, et per singulas hebdomadas ratiocinia operum suorum ad patrem 
monasterii referunt.. 
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Sozomen, too, testifies to the labor of the cenobites. In his de- 
scription of Serapion of Arsenoites, who had charge of about a 
thousand monks, he tells of the high regard of the superior and 
his charges for physical work and the charitable use to which they 
put their labor: 


He (Serapion) taught all to earn their provisions by their labors and to 
provide for others who were poor. During harvest-time they busied them- 
selves in reaping for pay; they set aside sufficient corn for their own use 
and shared it with the rest of the monks.*® 


In northern Egypt, where the eremitical life prevailed, the monks 
were equally assiduous in their labor. The anchorites of Nitria, 
for example, wove linen for their livelihood.*” They allowed a 
visitor to spend one week in idleness; after that they put him to 
work “in the garden, or bakery, or kitchen.” ** As a rule, how- 
ever, accounts of the labor of the anchoretic monks relate of indi- 
viduals rather than of communities. This is but natural since all 
such monks lived a solitary or semi-eremitical existence. Accord- 
ingly, it is necessary to piece together the record of many indi- 
viduals to form a mosaic of the place of labor in the life of the 
anchorites, 

One of the most famous of all the Egyptian solitaries was 
Macarius. He visited the monastery of Pachomius disguised as a 
workman. Here, he so outfasted and outworked the Tabennesiots 
that they were put to shame.*® ‘There was the Abbot Paul who 
lived in the Porphyrian desert. He had such an excellent garden 
that it required little labor to yield sufficient food. On the other 
hand, he was too far removed from inhabited districts to dispose of 
any product he might make. But rather than be idle, he applied 
himself daily to braiding palm leaves and when his cave was filled 


86 Sozomen, Historia ecclesiastica 6, 28 (PG 67, 1372): πάντας δὲ ἤγεν 
ἐξ οἰκείων ἱδρώτων τὰ ἐπιτήδεια πορίζεσθαι, καὶ ἄλλοις δεομένοις χορηγεῖν. ὥρα 
δὲ θέρους, ἐπὶ μισθῷ ἀμῶντες, ἀρχοῦντα αὐτοῖς σῖτον ἀπετίθεντο, καὶ ἀλλοις 
μοναχοῖς μετεδίδουν. 

87 Palladius, Hist. laus. 7, 5 (SPCK, Clarke 58). The monks’ very 
renunciation of the world made manual labor a necessity for them and was 
equivalent to a vow of life-long work, cf. J. Brémond, Les péres du désert 
(2 ed., Paris, 1927), 1, 133. 

88 Palladius, Hist. laus. 7, 4 (SPCK, Clarke 58). 

89 Ibid. 17, 12-16 (SPCK, Clarke 81-2). 
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with a year’s work, he burnt it all and began anew,*° so necessary 
did he regard labor for the practice of virtue. Another famous 
ascetic was Dorotheus with whom Palladius as a youth lived for a 
time, until his health broke down under the austerities practiced by 
the older man.** All day long in the burning heat he collected 
stones in the desert and with them made cells for those who could 
not build for themselves. After that, “he would sit up all night 
long and weave ropes of palm leaves to provide himself with 
food.” 2 Then there was Pambo, who could say on his death-bed : 
“From the day that I came to this place in the desert and built 
my cell and inhabited it, I cannot remember having eaten ‘ bread 
at any man’s cost,’ not earned by my hands.” ** Sozomen writes 
that Zeno, the bishop of Majuma, even though he was nearly a 
hundred years of age, “ continued his course of life in the monastic 
philosophy ” and “by pursuing his trade of weaving linen, con- 
tinued to earn the means of supplying his own wants and of 
providing for others.” 4 


The Threefold Purpose of Labor 


In examining the labor of the Egyptian monks, it is seen to have 
been performed for a threefold end. The monks worked to acquire 
virtue, to support themselves, and to provide for others, The first 
of these motives, or the practice of manual labor for its ascetic 
value is more noticeable in the work of the anchorites. It is well 
illustrated in the case of Abbot Paul, cited above, who labored 
daily even though he had to burn all the fruits of his labor. A 
splendid example is to be found in an answer made by Dorotheus 
(also cited above) to Palladius. When asked why he inflicted such 
punishment on his body by laboring in the heat of the desert, he 


40 Cassian, De institutis coenobiorum 10, 24 (CSEL 17, 192-3). 

41 Palladius, Hist. laus. 2,1 (SPCK, Clarke 49). 

42 Ibid. 2, 2 (ibid.) ; cf. Sozomen, Hist. eccles. 6, 29 (PG 67, 1375). 

48 Palladius, Hist. laus. 10 (TS 6, 2 Butler 31): ’Aq@’ ov ἦλθον els τὸν 
τόπον τοῦτον τῆς ἐρήμον καὶ ᾧκοδομησά μον τὴν κέλλαν καὶ ὥκησα, ἐκτὸς τῶν 
χειρῶν μον οὐ μέμνημαι Δωρεὰν ἄρτον φαγών. 

“4 Sozomen, Hist. eccles. 7, 28 (PG 67, 1505): Ἔν φιλοσοφία δὲ μοναχικὴ 
τὸν βίον ἄγων, λινῆν ἐσθῆτα ὕφαινεν ἐπὶ μονήρους ἱστοῦ, ἐντεῦθέν τε τὰ ἐπιτήδεια 
εἶχε, καὶ ἄλλοις ἐχορήγει. 
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replied, “It kills me, I kill it.” *° Cassian sums up this emphasis 
on the ascetic value of labor: “ The Fathers of Egypt never allow 
monks ... to be idle, estimating the purpose of their hearts and 
their growth in patience and humility by their diligence in work.” 4° 
St. Jerome makes a similar observation: 


In Egypt the monasteries have made it a rule to receive none who are 
not willing to work; for they regard labor as necessary not only for the 
support of the body, but also for the salvation of the soul.*” 


The desire to support oneself and to be a burden to nobody is 
evidenced in most of the instances that have been adduced rela- 
tive to the labor of the monks. In fact, it is remarkable how often 
in Palladius’ account of the Egyptian monks, and in other reports, 
too, special mention is made of the fact that the person described 
earned his living with his hands. The reason for this is not that 
such a practice was exceptional. It happens too frequently to be 
thus explained. Besides, self-support would hardly be an exception 
when it was a fundamental precept in the monastic rule of life. 
Rather, attention is called to the economic independence of so 
many monks because of their utter abhorrence of receiving support 
from another and their unswerving determination to earn their own 
sustenance until the end of their days. That is why it is related of 
an eremite such as Chronius that he “never ate bread that came 
from any source but the work of his own hands.” *® That is why 
the ascetic, Philoromus, though eighty years of age, continued to 
work and said to St. Basil, “ From the time that I was initiated 
and baptized even up to the present day, I have never eaten 
another’s bread for nothing, but always as the result of my own 
labors.” *° 


45 Palladius, Hist. laus. 2,2 (SPCK, Clarke 49). 

*°Cassian, De institutis coen. 10, 22 (CSEL 17, 192): His itaque 
exemplis per Aegyptum patres eruditi nullo modo otiosus esse monachos ac 
praecipue iuuenes sinunt, actum cordis et profectum patientiae et humili- 
tatis sedulitate operis metientes. 

47 Jerome, Hpist. 125 (ad Rusticum), 11 (CSHL 56, 131). 

48 Palladius, Hist. laus. 47, 2 (SPCK, Clarke 149). 

49 Τρία. 45, 3 (TS 6, 2 Butler 133): οὗτος ἔφησεν ὅτι ’Ad οὗ ἐμυσταγωγήθην 
καὶ ἀνεγεννήθην μέχρι τῆς σήμερον ἡμέρας, ἄρτον ἀλλότριον δωρεὰν οὐ βέβρωκα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων πόνων. 
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In addition to supplying their own corporal and spiritual needs 
by the daily practice of manual labor, the monks worked with a 
view of providing for others. As was seen above, St. Anthony kept 
part of his earnings to sustain himself, the rest he gave to the 
needy. It was likewise seen that surplus earnings were distributed 
to the indigent by the monks under Pachomius. Palladius recalls 
how the monks of Panopolis shared the fruits of their labor with 
the nuns and with those in prison,°° and Sozomen states that 
Serapion taught his monks to labor for the poor as well as for 
themselves.** But it is Cassian who best points out the charitable 
use to which the monks put their work. He writes that the monks 
of Egypt distributed the fruits of their labor to pilgrims, to the 
inhabitants of Libya where there was famine and barren soil, and 
to those confined in the city prisons because “ they believe that by 
such an offering of the fruit of their hands they offer a reasonable 
and true sacrifice to the Lord.” °* Accordingly, both the solitaries 
and the cenobites esteemed labor as a means of providing for others. 


The Influence of the Egyptian Monks on the Christian Attitude 
wn the Hast 


To appreciate the influence of the Egyptian monks on the gen- 
eral attitude of the Christians of the East towards labor, it is neces- 
sary to recall the diffusion of monasticism throughout the Orient, 
with its emphasis on physical work. Needless to relate, the tide of 
monastic life surged beyond the borders of Egypt and inundated 
the neighboring countries. The deserts of Palestine, Syria, and 
Arabia were soon peopled by monks. All of them labored with 
their hands. 

Monastic life was introduced into Syria and Palestine by 
Hilarion, After visiting St. Anthony and living with him for two 
months, Hilarion at the age of sixteen returned to Syria, gave his 


5° Palladius, Hist, laws. 32, 9 (SPCK, Clarke 115); cf. J. Brémond, Les 
peres du désert (Paris, 1927), 2, 293. 

1 Sozomen, Hist. eccles. 6, 28; cf. supra, p. 168, n. 36. 

52 Cassian, De instit. coen. 10, 22 (ΟΕ, 17, 192): .. . de fructu 
manuum suarum rationabile ac uerum sacrificium domino tali oblatione se 
offerre credentes. 
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wealth to the poor, and retired to a place of solitude. There he 
prayed, fasted, and, imbued with the monastic passion for work, 
he cultivated a garden and wove rushes into baskets.°* His fame 
went abroad and crowds of people from Syria and Palestine came 
to see him. He soon had many disciples and emulators and had to 
form them into communities.** In an effort to escape the attention 
he was receiving, he fled to the islands of the Mediterranean ard 
finally settled in Cyprus,*® all the while stirrmg up among the 
Christians he met an enthusiasm for the monastic life and for the 
labor it entailed. His most famous disciple was St. Epiphanius (c. 
315-403), who succeeded him to the metropolitan see of Cyprus, but 
who continued to wear the dress of a hermit. The latter refuted 
the charge of the Messalians that manual labor was worthless and 
alien to the spiritual life. The Messalians, a group of heretics con- 
demned by the Council of Antioch in 390,°° contended that Christ 
Himself had advised against physical work when He said, “ Do not 
labor for the food that perishes, but for that which endures unto 
life everlasting.” °’ Epiphanius repudiated this contention. Christ 
did not counsel His followers to remain idle, but to ever apply 
themselves to some form of work. St. Paul expressly enjoined the 
duty of labor for self-support and for the assistance of others.*® 
The great figures of the Old Testament obeyed the law of work 
imposed by God on all men: Abraham, Elias, Job, and Moses. 
Similarly, the vast number of monks in Egypt and elsewhere, 
Epiphanius continued, join the labor of their hands to chant and 
prayer. “It is incumbent on all the servants of God,” he con- 
cluded, “ to toil with their hands for their justification, to provide 


58 Jerome, Vita δ. Hilarionis 9, 3 (PL 23, 34-5): Nec quisquam mona- 
chum ante 8. Hilarionem in Syria noverat. Orans et psallens et rostro 
humum fodiens, ut jejuniorum laborem labor operis duplicaret; simulque 
fiscellas junco texens. 

541, Bulteau, Histoire monastique d’orient (Paris, 1689), 239, 268, 270. 

55 Jerome, Vita Κ΄. Hilarionis 41 (PL 23, 50). 

δ6 For the views of the Messalians, in particular their opinions of work 
and mendicancy, cf. R. Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et 
ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1858 f.), 4, 645; 6, 412. 

57 John 6, 27. 

58 Kpiphanius, Adversus haereses 3, haer. 80, 4 or Panarion haer. 80, 3, 
4 (GCS Epiphanius 3, Holl 488-90). 
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for themselves and for those in want.” °® What is worthy of par- 
ticular attention, is the fact that the monks of Egypt had already 
exercised such an influence in the East by the time of Epiphanius 
that he placed their labor alongside that of St. Paul and the 
Patriarchs as an example for Christians to imitate. 


St. Euthymius (377-473), the great monastic legislator of Pales- 
tine, was deeply impressed by the laborious lives of the Egyptian 
monks. Convinced that a monk should support himself and should 
relieve the needs of others, he learned the trade of basket-weaving.®° 
He had observed that that profession was held in honor by the 
anchorites of Egypt and Palestine and that its sedentary and noise- 
less character conformed nicely to a life of contemplation and quiet. 
For these reasons he recommended that craft highly to his charges 
when instructing them on the duty of manual labor.* 


The example of the Egyptian monks enkindled a true love for 
labor on the part of women as well as men, on the part of Chris- 
tians of the West as well as of the Hast. The rule of Pachomius 
with its emphasis on manual labor and its provision for the exercise 
of the various professions was adopted in a number of monasteries 
for women.®? Melania the Elder, a Roman matron of considerable 
wealth, gave up her possessions to minister to the monks of Egypt 
and Palestine and to found a convent for women.®? Under her 
guidance, her grand-daughter, Melania the Younger, also disposed 
of her wealth “and assigned to herself a part in the daily work of 
her own slavewomen, whom also she made her fellow-ascetics.” 55 
Palladius relates of Candida, the daughter of Trajan the general: 


5° Ibid, (ibid. 489): πάντων τῶν τοῦ θεοῦ δούλων τῶν els δικαιοσύνην 
καμνόντων ταῖς ἰδίαις χερσίν, εἰς τὸ ἐπαρκεῖν καὶ τοῖς ἐνδεομένοις. 

60 H. de Warren, “ Le travail manuel chez les moines ἃ travers les Ages,” 
La Vie Spirituelle, 52 (1937), suppl. 88-9. 

61 Ἢ Genier, Vie de saint Huthyme le Grand. Les moines et ’Eglise en 
Palestine au 17 ὲ siécle (Paris, 1909), 132. 

62 Palladius, Hist. laus. 33, 1 (SPCK, Clarke 116-7). 

63 Toid. 46, 1 ff.; 54, 1-2 (ibid. 147, 158). 

64 Ibid. 61, 6 (TS 6, ὃ Butler 156-57): αὕτη αὐτῆς ἡ σοφία ἡ περὶ τοῦ 
φορτίου τῶν χρημάτων. ἡ δὲ ἄσκησις αὐτῆς ἣν αὕτη" ἤσθιε μίαν παρὰ μίαν----ἐν δὲ 
ταῖς ἀρχαῖς καὶ ὑπὲρ πέντε---εἰς ἐφημερίαν ἑαυτὴν τάξασα τῶν ἑαυτῆς δουλίδων 
ἃς καὶ συνασκητρίας εἰργάστατο. 
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““T knew her to labor all night long with her hands at the mill 55 
to subdue her body; and she used to say, ‘ Fasting is insufficient; I 
give it an ally in the guise of toilsome watching.’ ” °° 


The example and the teaching of the Egyptian monks wrought 
an incalculable effect on the attitude of their Christian contem- 
poraries towards labor. The example of their life of work enkindled 
an enthusiasm for manual labor. At the same time, they reiterated 
the teaching of Christ and St. Paul on the value of work in a 
manner best suited to the spirit of the times. Like St. Paul, they 
preached the worth of labor as a means of self-support and alms- 
giving. But it was from Christ’s doctrine of self-denial that they 
derived their distinctive teaching on physical work. What dis- 
tinguished their teaching on labor from that of their predecessors 
was their repeated emphasis on the ascetic value of work. For 
them manual labor was the daily cross to be carried in the footsteps 
of Christ. This aspect of corporal work had a particular appeal 
not only for the monks themselves, but for the Christians of that 
period. That was an age when the spirit of Christian asceticism 
had gripped the hearts of the faithful. Hence the attractiveness of 
manual labor when presented as an excellent ascetic exercise. The 
rich, as well as the poor, were prompted to work with their hands 
in order to tame their lower nature and to accomplish the penance 
imposed on mankind when Adam sinned.®’ Besides, while check- 
ing man’s evil tendencies, manual labor fostered the development 
of the virtues of charity, humility, and patience. Such was the 
influence of the laborious lives of the Egyptian monks and their 
esteem for work. That influence is further seen in the pages that 
follow. 


66 The heavy labor of grinding corn at the mill was invariably relegated 
to slaves and was regarded as a slavish occupation unworthy of a free 
person, cf. P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 1914), 383. 


86 Palladius, Hist. laus. 57, 2 (TS 6, 2 Butler 150): τῆς νηστείας μὴ 
érapxovons σύμμαχον δίδωμι καὶ τὴν ἐπίμοχθον ἀγρυπνίαν. 


61 Ἡ de Warren, “ Le travail manuel chez les moines .. .᾽ 8]. 
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2. LABOR IN THE WRITINGS OF THE CAPPADOCIAN 
FATHERS 


The Rules of St. Basil 


St. Basil (829-379) arrived at his views on manual labor from a 
deep study of monastic life. As a younger man he visited many 
of the monks of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia and 
“marveled at their abstinence from food and their endurance in 
labor.” 8 Afterwards, he retired to Pontus to lead an ascetical 
life. From here he wrote to his friend, St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
(329-390) : 


Really, what is more blessed ... than to hasten to prayer immediately 
at the beginning of the day in order to glorify the Creator with hymns and 
canticles? than to turn to work when the sun shines brightly, and with 
prayer everywhere accompanying one, to season one’s labors with hymns as 
with salt? 59 


Consequently, it was from the ascetic viewpoint that he first ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of work. 

Several years later (364), St. Basil wrote another letter on the 
perfection of the life of solitaries. In this he reveals himself more 
the legislator than the ascetic. His starting point is Holy Scrip- 
ture—the inspired word of God. From this he deduces a number 
of regulations which a monk” should observe. As regards labor, 
the monk should strive to keep silence when working so as to avoid 
idle talk.7* “ He should not eat the bread of idleness 12 when able 
to labor, but, when doing any work for the glory of Christ, should 
be zealous for such work in accordance with his strength.” 7* He 


68 Basil, Hpist. 223 (LCL Letters of St. Basil 3, Deferrari’ 254): ὧν 
ἐθαύμαζον μέν τὸ περὶ δίαιταν éyxpares, ἐθαύμαζον δὲ τὸ καρτερικὸν ἐν πόνους. 

89 Thid. 2 (ibid. 1, 12) : τί οὖν μακαριώτερον... εὐθὺς μὲν ἀρχομένης ἡμέρας 
εἰς εὐχας ὁρμῶντα, ὕμνοις καὶ Woais γεραίρειν τὸν κτίσαντα; εἶτα ἡλίον καθαρῶς 
διαλάμψαντος, én’ ἔργα τρεπόμενον, πανταχοῦ αὐτῷ τῆς εὐχῆς συμπαρούσης, καὶ 
τοῖς ὕμνοις, ὥσπερ ἅλατι, παραρτύειν τὰς ἐργασίας : 

7 Basil does not use the word “monk” but rather “the Christian.” 
However, he means the Christian devoted to the pursuit of perfection, 
which at that time meant the monk. 

7 Basil, Hpist. 22 (LCL Letters of St. Basil 1, Deferrari 132). 

72 Proverbs 31, 27; see also 1 Thess. 4, 11. 

78 Basil, Hpist. 22 (LCL Letters of St. Basil, Deferrari 134): ὅτι οὐ δεῖ 
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should not change his work without the approval of his superior 
nor should he engage in immoderate labor. 

These regulations formed the nucleus of a more comprehensive 
set of rules on manual labor. The latter is found in two monastic 
rules, Regulae fusius tractatae and Regulae brevius tractatae, com- 
posed by Basil after 370.74 Again the Scriptures are the point of 
departure for his observations on labor, especially the teaching of 
Christ that the laborer is worthy of his nourishment and the words 
of St. Paul that he who refuses to work should not eat.7° But the 
monk should not be prompted to work merely to satisfy his own 
needs, but rather to fulfill the precept of the Lord: “I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat.” 76 In other words, “in undertaking a 
task each should do so with the view of aiding those who stand in 
need of such labors, not with the idea of serving his own advan- 
tage.” 7 Moreover, labor is a means of mortification. St. Basil 
would have his monks labor with that same spirit which animated 
the monks of the desert: a spirit of renunciation of the will and 
chastisement of the body.”* But again the motive of charity must 
not be neglected. ‘ Wherefore, this manner of life is of use to us 
not only for the discipline of the body, but also for charity to our 
neighbor, so that God may through us supply the needs of the 
feeble.” 7° St. Basil adduces another reason for the obligation of 
labor. God has given man the faculties to labor. Hence man is 
bound to use them in some form of work.®° 

Having established the duty of labor not only from the nature 


ἀργὸν ἐσθίειν τὸν ἐργάζεσθαι δυνάμενον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν ἀσχολούμενον περί Te τῶν 
κατορθουμένων εἰς δόξαν Χριστοῦ ἐκβιάζεσθαι ἑαυτὸν εἰς τὴν σπονδὴν τοῦ κατὰ 
δύναμιν ἔργον. 

7B. Steidle, Patrologia (Freiburg, 1937), 115. 

75 Basil, Regulae fusius tractatae 37 (PG 31, 1009). 

76 Matt. 25, 35. 

77 Basil, Reg. fustus tract. 42 (PG 31,1025): Σκοπὸς οὖν ἑκάστῳ προκεῖσθαι 
ὀφείλει ἐν τῷ ἔργῳ ἡ ὑπηρεσία τῶν δεομένων οὐχὶ ἡ ἰδία αὐτοῦ χρεία. 

18 Toid. 81 (PG 31, 1009); Reg. brevius tract. 123 (PG 31, 1176). 

78 Reg. fusius tract. 37 (PG 31, 1009): οὐ μόνον διὰ τὸν ὑπωπιασμὸν τοῦ 
σώματος χρησίμου οὔσης ἡμῖν τῆς τοιαύτης ἀγωγῆς, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὴν els τὸν 
πλησίον ἀγάπην, ἵνα καὶ τοῖς ἀσθενοῦσι τῶν ἀδελφῶν δι’ ἡμῶν ὁ θεὸς τὴν αὐτάρκειαν 
παρέχῃ, 

80 Tbid. (PG 31, 1012). 
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of things, but from the supernatural virtue of charity, St. Basil 
devotes some attention to the social aspect of work. The society 
which he has in mind, however, is the monastic community. The 
cenobitic life seems better to Basil than the eremitic because a 
solitary cannot supply all his requirements.** As a member of 
society, ἃ man can master a particular trade, thus contributing to 
the common good and more adequately providing for himself. This 
social ideal is best realized in a monastic community wherein all 
the members work together as the Body of Christ.** The whole 
group must work, and the obligation of labor is eminently social.** 
The assignment of work belongs entirely to the superior. When a 
man who has no trade enters the monastery, the superior is to de- 
cide what craft he is to learn and when he is to learn 11.585 Usually, 
a monk who plied a trade in the outside world is permitted to 
continue in that profession. “ But even he who has a craft should 
give it up willingly if it should be unsuitable to the fraternity.” * 
The monk who has renounced all must show even in the case of a 
preferred occupation that he is indifferent to the things of this 
world.8® However, while the superior’s power is unrestricted in the 
selection of a trade or the assignment of work, he is bound to see 
to it that the monks be given work which accords with their strength 
and character.®” 


As regards a choice of work, St. Basil forbids any occupation 
which is not consonant with the quiet and retirement so. necessary 
for monastic life. The arts of weaving and shoemaking are specifi- 
cally designed by him as well suited to those who lead a cloistered 
life because these trades do not require any moving from place to 


81 Ibid. 7 (PG 31, 928). St. Basil also prefers the cenobitic life because 
it better promotes the growth of the virtue of charity. 

82 7014. (ibid. 929). For St. Basil’s teaching on the Mystical Body of 
Christ, οὗ, E. Scholl, Die Lehre des heiligen Basilius von der Gnade (Frei- 
burg, 1881), 175 ff. 

88 Reg. fusius tract. 7 (PG 31, 928); 41 (PG 31, 1021). 

84 7014. 41 (PG 31, 1021); Reg. brevius tract. 15 (PG 31, 953). 

86 Reg. fusius tract. 41 (PG 31, 1021): ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ἐὰν ἔχη τις τέχνην, μὴ 
ἀρέσκη δὲ αὐτῆς ἡ χρῆσις τῇ ἀδελφότι, ἑτοίμως αὐτὴν ἀπορριπτέτω. 

86 Ibid. (ibid.); cf. J. Riviere, Saint Basile (Paris, 1925), 309. 

87 Reg. brevius tract. 152 (PG 31, 1182). 
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place or absence from the monastery.** Thus, St. Basil recom- 
mends professions condemned by the ancient Greeks and commends 
them precisely for that quality which the Greeks detested: their 
sedentary character.°® The Greeks scorned such occupations be- 
cause they did not develop the body and because their practitioners 
had to work for others, had to become subservient to people no 
better than themselves.®°° Naturally, these objections meant noth- 
ing to ascetics who attached no value to physical development and 
who sought to practice the virtue of meekness and humility.** 
St. Basil also recommends architecture, carpentry, metal-working, 
and agriculture, provided these occupations do not interfere with 
the monastic rule of life.°? Frequently, these professions required 
long absences from the monastery. If there should be any danger 
of such a withdrawal from the common life, then, the monks should 
not engage in that kind of work. 

St. Basil urges those who labor to do so diligently to the end that 
they may say with the Psalmist: “‘ Behold as the eyes of the ser- 
vants are on the hands of their masters, so are our eyes unto the 
Lord our God.” 38 However, those who ate but little food and had 
proportionately less strength were to do less work.°* Moreover, the 
monk should finish his particular work and refrain from leaving 
one occupation to take up another.®*® He should not be over-eager 
to go to the aid of a brother unless there is a real necessity for 
such service.** Constant interruption of a task to engage in another 
is indicative of fickleness of character. Those who work should 
faithfully observe the dictum of St. Paul: “In the state in which 
he was when called, let every man remain with God.” 57 


88 Reg. fusius tract. 38 (PG 31, 1017); cf. I. Seipel, Die wirtschafts- 
ethischen Lehren der Kirchenvater (Vienna, 1907), 129. 

8° Cf. Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4, 3 (LCL, Marchant 390) ; supra, p, 15. 

°° Cf. supra, p. 16. The Romans likewise disdained work done for pay, 
cf. supra, p. 51. 

*1 St. Basil urged his monks to work with meekness and humility; cf. 
Reg. fusius tract. 43 (PG 31, 1028). 

92 Reg. fusius tract. 38 (PG 31, 1017). 

98 Ps, 122, 2. 9. Reg. brevius tract 123 (PG 31, 1176). 

96 Ibid. 104 (ibid. 1154); cf. M. Murphy, St. Basil and Monasticism 
(CUPS 25), 66. 

96 Reg. fusius tract. 41 (ΡΟ 31, 1024). 

917] Cor. 7, 24; Reg. brevius tract. 141 (PG 31, 1178). 
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It was St. Basil’s earnest desire to inculcate in his monks those 
higher principles by which work is raised from a natural to a 
supernatural level. Evidence of this fact has been already pre- 
sented ; for instance, his great emphasis on charity as the supreme 
motive of work °* and his teaching that the labor of the various 
monks is the work of the members of Christ’s Mystical Body. The 
latter thought is more fully developed in St. Basil’s statements on 
work and prayer. Basil sees no conflict between two instructions 
given by St. Paul to the Thessalonians: “ Pray without ceasing,” °° 
and “ You ought to imitate us... we worked night and day.” *°° 
Both should be combined. Thus, there is an appointed time for 
prayer, another for labor in accordance with the Scriptural maxim: 
“There is a time and opportunity for every business.” *°* Accord- 
ingly, no monk may dispense with labor under the pretext of prayer 
and chant.*°? On the contrary, work itself should be a prayer of 
praise and thanksgiving reverently rendered to God Who has 
bestowed on man the faculties of work and the means of exercising 
these faculties.*°? At times, it is possible to employ the tongue in 
prayer while the hands are occupied ; when this is impossible, it is 
at least necessary to pray with the heart. In this hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving the monk is not alone. Just as the members of 
the human body operate by reason of the principle which animates 
the body, so each member of the monastery, endowed with his own 
particular gifts of the Spirit and engaged at his own particular 
task, forms with his brother monks, in whom the same Spirit 


98 Although the solitaries and cenobites of Egypt distributed a great part 
of the fruits of their labor to the needy, the idea of combining a life of 
contemplation with a life of service to one’s neighbor is found expressed for 
the first time in Basil’s Regulae; cf. P. Ladeuze, Htude sur le cénobitisme 
pakhomien (Paris, 1898), 298; M. Murphy, St. Basil and Monasticism, 
op. cit., 70. 

891 Thess. 5, 17. 

1002 Thess. 3, 8. 101 Eiecles. 8, 6. 

102 Reg. fusius tract. 37 (PG 31, 1013). The rabbis had come to a simi- 
lar conclusion on the seeming conflict between the law of labor and the 
obligation of studying the Torah, cf. supra, p. ΤΊ. 

103 Reg. fusius tract. 37 (PG 31, 1013); οἵ. H. de Warren, “Le travail 
manuel chez les moines & travers les ages,” La Vie Spirituelle 52 (1937), 
suppl. 95-6. 
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dwells, one body whose head is Christ.*°%* Since the monk is united 
personally to God and incorporated in the mystical body of Christ, 
his labor becomes a supernatural activity, in which the hands are 
employed in the interests of charity while the lips are engaged in 
prayer. 

It may be objected that St. Basil’s teaching on work does not 
apply to the people in the outside world but only to the monks. 
To a certain extent this charge is true. The preference for trades 
which do not interfere with monastic life, for example, could hardly 
apply, at least in equal measure, to those who live in the outside 
world, The same may be said of the superior’s unlimited power 
to assign work to the monks. But the high appreciation of labor 
evinced by St. Basil, the supernatural motives for work adduced by 
him: charity, mortification, humility, his constant citation of the 
Scriptures to show the duty of work—all these—applied to every 
form of work and were not unknown by his Christian contem- 
poraries. It is necessary to note that the labor of the clergy was 
imitated by the laity.*°° St. Basil testifies to the life of labor of 
the clergy of Caesarea: “ Although our clergy do seem very numer- 
ous, they are men inexperienced in traveling ... the majority of 
them plying sedentary crafts, whereby they obtain their daily 
bread.” 7° Inspired with such an example, the people not only 
worked with their hands, but they were imbued with a high esteem 
for labor. In fact, manual labor was held in such great repute by 
the Christians that even the wildest barbarians, so St. Athanasius 
(c. 295-373) relates, on their conversion to Christianity, cast away 
the weapons of war and took up the implements of husbandry.*°” 

According to Gregory of Nazianzus, labor is in itself something 
beautiful, He who works until he is fatigued, finds his work to be 
itself a reward, unless he is filled with a mercenary spirit.*°° Fur- 


104 Reg. fustus tract. 7 (PG 31, 929). 

106 Pp, Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., Paris, 1914), 375. 

106 Basil, Hpist. 198 (LCL Letters of St. Basil 3, Deferrari 114): καὶ 
yap, εἰ καὶ πολυάνθρωπον, πως εἶναι δοκεῖ τὸ ἱερατεῖον ἡμῶν, ἀλλὰ ἀνθρώπων 
ἀμελετήτως ἐχόντων πρὸς τὰς ὁδοιπορίας. . . τὰς δὲ ἑδραίας τῶν τεχνῶν 
μεταχειρίζεσθαι τοὺς πολλοὺς, ἐκεῖθεν ἔχοντας τὴν ἀφορμὴν τοῦ ἐφημέρον βίον. 

107 Athanasius, De Incarnatione Verbi 52 (PG 25, 188-189). 

108 Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 40, 21 (PG 36, 388): “Iva μὴ λέγω, ὅτι 


καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ καμεῖν πλέον, πλείων μισθὸς τῷ μὴ πάντη καπηλικῷ THY διάνοιον. 
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thermore, Gregory makes it clear that a man is to be esteemed _ by 
the life he leads, that true wisdom consists in doing good and as 
such has been found in the lowly workingmen: 


This is the wisdom which I praise, which I welcome. By this the ignoble 
have won renown, and the despised have attained the highest honors. By 
this a crew of fishermen have taken tha whole world in the meshes of the 
Gospel-net.1°° 


For Gregory, the fruits of labor were not so much due to the 
efforts of man, as to the beneficence of God. When men walk in 
the way of righteousness, the fields abound in rich harvests, but 
when they transgress the laws of God, the once prolific earth pro- 
duces nought but stubble for “such is the wealth of the un- 
godly.” 71° Hence, when the fruits of the land are withdrawn, 
despite the efforts of the farmer, this withdrawal is a punishment 
inflicted upon man for his sins of injustice and ingratitude. The 
latter sin is, in Gregory’s opinion, doubly deplorable because the 
ingrate shows himself at once thankless and senseless “in neither 
giving thanks for what he has had, nor prudently providing for 
the future.” 11. To those who are despondent because the work 
of their hands has received no material reward, Gregory gives but 
one instruction: Do good and you shall receive the fruit of your 
labors.*?? 


3. THE CHURCH ORDERS AND LABOR 


Only two of the post-Constantinian Church orders are important 
for the study of the attitude towards labor in the Christian East in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. These are the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a canonical compilation dating from the end of the fourth 
century,’** and the so-called Canons of Hippolytus, drawn up about 


100 Thid. 16, 2 (PG 35, 936): ταύτην ἐπαινῶ τὴν σοφίαν ἐγὼ, ταύτην 
ἀσπάζομαι, δι’ ἦν ἀγεννεῖς ἐδοξάσθησαν, καὶ els ἣν ἐξονθενήμενοι προετιμήθησαν, 
καὶ μεθ᾽ ἧς ἁλιεῖς τὴν οἰκουμένην ὅλην τοῖς τοῦ Εὐαγγελίον δεσμοῖς ἐσαγήνευσαν. 

110 Toid. 16, 17 (ὑδία., 957): τοιοῦτος ὁ πλοῦτος τῶν ἀσεζῶν. 

111 Tohid. 16, 18 (ibid.). 

112 Toid. 16, 20 (ibid. 964). 

118 B. Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg, 1938), 28; B. Steidle, Patrologia 
(Freiburg, 1937), 720. 
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a century later.** Both of these documents show a literary de- 
pendence on earlier church orders, notably the Traditio Apostolica 
of Hippolytus and the Didascalia Apostolorum."* This dependence 
15 apparent in the regulations contained in the former documents 
relative to work. However, they are not mere copies of the earlier 
works; they have been revised and, consequently, their statements 
on the subject of labor do reflect the views of contemporary 
Christians. 

The Apostolic Constitutions explicitly enjoins the duty of labor 
upon the clergy as well as the laity. The Christian is bound to 
work for his livelihood just as the Apostles had to labor, Peter 
and the other Apostles were fishermen, Paul and Aquila tent- 
makers, Jude the son of James, a husbandman.'?® In view of this 
example, the clergy should engage in some occupation while young, 
so as to be no burden to the Church: 


Let the young persons of the Church endeavor to minister diligently in 
all necessaries: attend to your business with becoming earnestness, so that 
you may always have sufficient to support yourselves and those that are 
needy and not burden the Church of God. For we ourselves, besides our 
attention to the word of the Gospel, do not neglect our inferior employ- 
ments. For some of us are fishermen, some tentmakers, some husbandmen, 
so that we may never be idle.*?’ 


Like its predecessor, the Didascalia, the Apostolic Constitutions 
cites at considerable length the sixth chapter of Proverbs which 
urges the imitation of the industry of the ant and the bee.**® The 
Christian is exhorted to be ever occupied “for the Lord our God 


114 G, Dix, The Treatise of the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus of 
Rome (SPCK), Ixxviii; B. Steidle, Patrologia, 271. 

115 R, Connolly, The So-Called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Docu- 
ments (ΤΙΝ 8, 4), 137. 

116 Constitutiones apostolorum 2, section 8 (F. Funk, Didascalia et Con- 
stitutiones “Apostolorum, Padeborn, 1905, 178, footnote). 

117 Toid., 2, no. 63 (ibid., 179): Οἱ δὲ νεώτεροι τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἐν πάσαις ταῖς 
χρείαις ἄοκνως λειτουργεῖν σπουδάζετε, μετὰ πάσης σεμνότητος τοῖς ἔργοις ὑμῶν 


σχολάζετε, ὅπως ἐν παντὶ τῷ χρόνῳ ὑμῶν “Are ἐπαρκοῦντες ᾿" καὶ “ἑαυτοῖς ” 


322) 


καὶ τοῖς πενομένοις, “ πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἐπιβαρεῖν Thy” τοῦ θεοῦ ‘ 


“ ἐκκλησίαν.᾽" καὶ yap 
καὶ ἡμεῖς, σχολάζοντες τῷ λόγῳ τοῦ évayyedlov, ὅμως καὶ τῶν ἐπεργίων οὐκ 
ἀμελοῦμεν: οἱ μὲν γὰρ εἰσιν ἐξ ἡμῶν ἁλιεῖς, οἱ δὲ σκηνοποιοί, οἱ δὲ "γῆς ἐργάται, 
πρὸς τὸ μηδέποτε ἡμᾶς ἀργοὺς εἶναι. 


118 Cf. supra, p. 154. 
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hates the slothful.”1*® The obligation of labor is equally incum- 
bent on the clergy “ because no one of those who are dedicated to 
God ought to be idle.” ?#° The application of this duty to the 
clergy is not found in the pre-Constantinian Church orders. It was 
probably suggested by the growing custom of the priests to ply a 
trade—a custom to which allusion has been made above in one of 
the letters of St. Basil.1#7 


According to the Apostolic Constitutions, it is the bishop’s duty 
to “provide work for the artificer, show commiseration to the 
incapacitated.” 7° Thus the long established Christian policy of 
either securing employment for the workman or supporting him is 
entrusted to the bishop of each community. The hungry must be 
given food, but he that receives such help “through idleness, 
instead of working and assisting others, shall be found guilty 
before God.” 1335. There were always a few sluggards, but their 
idleness was held by the vast majority to be doubly reprehensible. 
Their idleness made it necessary for others to support them and it 
rendered them unable to give to others. The bishop was also bound 
to see to it that every orphan learned a trade whereby to earn his 
own living.*** “For,” explains the Apostolic Constitutions, “ cer- 
tainly he is a happy man who is able to support himself.” 125. Evi- 
dently, the able-bodied man who could not work with his hands 
was held in disesteem by the Christians. Self-respect and one’s 
good name demanded self-support. Hence, the observation that 
the man who earns his living is a happy man. 


The Apostolic Constitutions stresses the importance of manual 
labor in sustaining the vast system of charities maintained by the 


119 This phrase was taken directly from the Didascalia, cf. supra, loc. cit. 
120 Constitutiones apostolorum 2, 63 (Funk, op. cit., 181): ἀργὸς yap 
εἶναι οὐκ ὀφείλει οὐδεὶς τῶν θεῷ προσανεχόντων. 


121 Cf. supra, p. 180. 


122 Constit. apost. 4, 2 (F. Funk, op. cit., 219): mapéxovres . . . τεχνίτῃ 
ἔργον, ἀδρανεῖ ἔλεος. . . . 
128 Thid., 4, 4 (ibid., 223): ... AauBavwy ... δι’ ἀργίαν, ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐργα- 


ζόμενον βοηθεῖν καὶ ἑτέροις, δίκην ὀφλήσει τῷ θεῷ. 
124 Thid., 4, 2 (ibid.) ; cf. Didascalia 4, 2 (Connolly 152), supra, p. 139. 
125 Constit, apost. 4, 3 (Ε΄. Funk, op. cit., 221): καὶ yap ἀληθῶς μακάριός 
ἐστιν, ds ἂν δυνάμενος βοηθεῖν ἑαντῷ. 
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Church. After instructing the priests to teach the obligations of 
charity, it continues : 


Therefore maintain and clothe those that are in want from the righteous 
labor of the faithful. And such sums of money as are collected from them 
in the manner aforesaid, appoint them to be expended in the redemp- 
tion of the saints, the deliverance of slaves, and of captives, and of 
prisoners. . . .1°° 


From this passage it is seen that the contributions of the Chris- 
tian laborer had a major part in financing the various corporal 
works of mercy. But more than that, they had a value all their 
own. As the fruits of hard labor they were preferable to the alms 
of the unjust and the perjurers: “ For the bread which is dis- 
tributed to the widows from labor is better, though it be short and 
little, than that from injustice and false accusation, though it be 
large and excellent.” 7?” 

Both the Apostolic Constitutions and the Canons of Huppolytus 
bear witness to the uniform condemnation of theatricals in all 
forms by the Christians of antiquity. Any profession associated 
with the theater was forbidden to the faithful. According to the 
Apostolic Constitutions, actors, actresses, charioteers, gladiators, 
racers, competitors for prizes, participants in Olympic games, he 
who played the pipe, lute, or harp 25 at these games, the teacher of 
dancing, and the theater-barker must relinquish their profession 
before their reception into the Church.’?® The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus designates as “ unclean ” such occupations as acting, duelling 
(gladiatorial combats), running in races, dancing, teaching to 
dance, fighting animals.**° He who has engaged in such activities 


126 Tbhid., 4, 9 (tbid., 229-231): ἐκ τοῦ δικαίου οὖν κόπου τῶν πιστῶν τρέφετε 
καὶ ἀμφιέννυτε τοὺς ὑστερουμένους, καὶ τὰ ἐξ αὐτῶν, ὡς προειρήκαμεν, ἀθροιζόμενα 
χρήματα διατάσσετε διακονοῦντες εἰς τοὺς ἀγορασμοὺς τῶν ἁγίων, ῥνόμενοι δούλους, 
αἰχμαλώτους, δεσμίους .. .. 

127 Thid., 4, 6 (tbid., 227): 6 γὰρ ἐκ κόπου διακονούμενος ἄρτος χήραις δίκαιος 
μᾶλλον, κἂν ἦ βραχὺς καὶ ὀλίγος, ἣ ὁ ἐξ ἀδικίας καὶ συκοφαντίας κἂν ἦ πολὺς 
καὶ ἐξησκημένος. 

128 For the attitude towards musicians in Christian antiquity, cf. J. 
Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heidnischen Antike und 
christlichen Friihzett (Minster, 1930), passim, especially pp. 168-71. 

128 Constit. apost. 8, 32 (F. Funk, op. cit., 534). 

130 Canones Hippolyti, can. 12 (TU 6, 4 Achelis 80): Quicunque fit 
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must cleanse himself of these and undergo a probationary period 
of forty days during which he must attend religious instructions.** 

The Apostolic Constitutions permits a Christian to teach (pro- 
fane subjects) “if he is skilful in the word and grave in his 
manners,” +8? but the Canons of Hippolytus allows him to teach 
only if he has no other means of earning his livelihood.*** As 
regards the profession of arms, the Apostolic Constitutions requires 
only that the soldier who wishes to be a Christian must submit to 
the instructions which John the Baptist addressed to the soldiers 
who sought his advice: “ Plunder no more, neither accuse anyone 
falsely, and be content with your pay.” 55 The Canons of Hipp- 
lytus ordains that no Christian should become a soldier from his 
own choice.*** Soldiers who have been called to duty may he 
admitted into the Church, provided they avoid all sinful conversa- 
tion.**° Both documents debar the maker of idols from becoming ἃ 
catechumen until he discontinues the practice of that craft.**’ 

Abstinence from labor on both the Sabbath and Sunday is ap- 
proved by the Apostolic Constitutions and sanctioned with pre- 
tended apostolic authority. No slave is to work on either of these 
two days: 


Let the slaves work five days; but on the Sabbath and the Lord’s day 
let them have leisure to go to church for instruction in piety. We have 
said that the Sabbath is on account of the creation, and the Lord’s day of 
the resurrection.*** 


θεατρικός vel gladiator et qui currit vel docet voluptates ... vel qui cum 
bestiis pugnat ... hi omnes non admittuntur ad sermones sacros, nisi prius 
ab illis immundis operibus purgentur. 

131 Toid, (ibid.): Post XL dies participes fiunt sermonis. Si digni sunt, 
etiam ad baptismum admittuntur. 

182 Constit. apost. 8, 32 (F. Funk, op. cit., 538). 

183 Canones Hippolyti, can. 12 (TU 6, 4 Achelis 80-81): Γραμματικός qui 
parvos pueros instruit, si aliam artem non novit, qua victum quaerat, 
vituperet. 

134 Constit. apost. 8, 32 (Ε΄. Funk, op. cit., 534-36) ; Luke 3, 14. 

135 Canones Hipp., can. 14 (TU 6, 4 Achelis 82): Christianus ne fiat 
propria voluntate miles, nisi sit coactus a duce. 

138 Toid. 13 (ibid.). 

181 Const. apost. 8, 32 (Ε΄. Funk, op. cit., 534); Canones Hipp., can. 11 
(TU 6, 4 Achelis 78-9). 

188 Const. apost. 8, 33 (iUid., 538): ἐργαζέσθωσαν οἱ δοῦλοι πέντε ἡμέρας, 
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There are two objects of interest in this passage. First of all, 
it reveals the solicitude of the Church for the slaves and the 
amelioration of the latter’s status. The slave was to work but five 
days a week. Moreover, he was to be free from work during Holy 
Week and Easter Week, as well as on the major Christian feast- 
days.**° This provision made the labor of the slave lighter and 
more pleasant. Secondly, as regards the repose from labor on both 
the Sabbath day and Sunday, if the slaves were to do no work, 
a fortiort neither were the freemen. In abstaining from labor on 
the Sabbath, the Apostolic Constitutions reminds the slave and the 
free workingman that they are imitating their Creator Who labored 
for six days in the work of creation and rested on the seventh. That 
is what is meant by the words, “the Sabbath is on account of the 
creation.” Naturally, this concept which had engendered such a 
high esteem for work among the Jews, had a favorable influence 
on the attitude of the Christian laborer, both slave and free, to- 
wards his work. However, it is extremely unlikely that the Sabbath 
repose from labor, which the Apostolic Constitution approves, was 
generally observed in the Christian Hast at the time in which that 
document was compiled. Christian tradition was opposed to Sab- 
bath observance as alien to the spirit of Sunday and, indeed, of 
Christianity itself.1*° Pseudo-Ignatius, an unknown author of 
several epistles formerly attributed to St. Ignatius and a contem- 
porary of the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, seems to have 
favored a Christian observance of the Sabbath; *** but that is an 
exception to the view held by the overwhelming majority of Chris- 


σάββατον δὲ καὶ κυριακὴν σχολαζέτωσαν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ διὰ τὴν διδασκαλίαν τῆς 
εὐσεβείας: τὸ μὲν γὰρ σάββατον εἴπουμεν δημιουργίας λόγον ἔχειν, τὴν δὲ κυριακὴν 
ἀναστάσεως. 

180 7014. (ibid.). 

140 Cf, St. Ignatius of Antioch, Epist. ad Magn. 9.1 (ΟἹ AF 1, Lake 
204); Epist. of Barnabas 15, 9 (LCL AF 1, Lake 396); St. Irenaeus, 
Adversus haereses 4, 8, 2 (PG 7, 994); Origen, In Ezod., Hom. 7, 5 (GCS 
Origen 6, Baehrens 211). . 

141 The disparity between Ignatius and Pseudo-Ignatius on the matter of 
Sabbath observance is succinctly expressed by F. Funk (Patres Apostolict, 
Tiibingen, 1901, 2, 88): Ignatius Christianis ne sabbatum agerent omnino 
interdixit. Pseudo-Ignatius iudaicum tantum sabbatum respuit et Chris- 
tianos suo more diem celebrare vult. 
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tians. The true attitude is to be found in a decree (Canon 29) of 
the Council of Laeodicea (between 360-390)74? when the assembled 
Fathers not only condemned as unchristian the observance of the 
Sabbath repose, but even countermanded it with a command to 
work.*#* The same Council urged Christians to observe such Sun- 
day repose as circumstances would allow.*** Apparently, complete 
abstinence from labor on Sunday was not a uniform practice in the 
Christian East at the end of the fourth century.**° From the view- 
point of labor, however, it must be admitted that with the extinc- 
tion of the Sabbath repose among Christians, the Old Testament 
idea of working for six days in imitation of God lost much of its 
forcefulness. For it was bound up with the notion of Sabbath rest 
and reenforced by the actual observance of that repose.*** Of 
course, God’s command to man to labor after the example of his 
Creator was read in the Old Testament by the Christians and did 
inculcate a very high appreciation of work. Moreover, by the 
middle of the fifth century the Sunday repose from labor seems to 
have been fully established in the Hast—at least, so the Testa- 
mentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christt (ce. 475) *47 indicates.*48 


4, ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S DOCTRINE OF LABOR 


St. John Chrysostom (357-407) was probably indebted to the 
monks of Syria for many of his views on labor. It is impossible to 
estimate the extent of that indebtedness. But the very fact that 
he lived the life of a monk for six years 15 near Antioch implies 


142 Funk dates the council between 360-390; cf. F. Funk, Constitutiones 
Apostolicae (Tiibingen, 1905), 1, 170; J. Pargoire places the date at 381 ff.; 
ef. “ Argia,” DACL 1 (2), 2805. 

143 J, Mansi, S. Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, 2, 570. 

144 Thid.: τὴν δὲ κυριακὴν προτιμῶντες, εἴγε δυναίντο, σχολάζειν ὡς χριστιανοί, 

145 Cf. L. McReavy, “ The Sunday Repose from Labour,” Ephemerides 
Theologicae Louvanienses 12 (1935), 302 ff. 

146 Cf, supra, p. 6. 

1417 B, Steidle, Patrologia, op. cit., 270; B. Altaner, Patrologie, 28; cf. 
J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima (FIP 7), 5, 
235-6. 

148 Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 2, 12 (I. Rahmani, Mainz, 
1899, 135). 

149 Cf. C. Baur, Der heilige Johannes Chrysostomus und seine Zeit 
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that he worked with his hands and that he was acquainted with the 
great importance attached to manual labor in the monastic rule of 
life. 


The Social Value of Labor 


It may or may not have been the community life of the monas- 
tery,?°° with each monk engaged at his own particular work, that 
impressed Chrysostom with the social value of work. At any rate, 
in his homilies there is frequent mention of the contribution of 
labor to the welfare of society *** and the interdependence of the 
various professions in a given community. “ Hach of the arts,” he 
observes, “has its own good end; for instance, agriculture our 
nourishment, weaving our clothing.” ** Thus every form of labor 
is directed to the common good. Yet, no occupation—not even the 
most elementary one, such as husbandry—can achieve its end with- 
out the aid of other professions. Agriculture depends upon the 
smith for the spade, the ploughshare, the sickle, and the axe; it 
depends on the carpenter for the plough, the yoke, and the cart; 
it depends on the leather-worker for the harness, on the builder for 
stables, on the woodman, on the baker. In like manner the weaver 
must have the assistance of other artisans to accomplish his work. 
“Every one of the arts stands in need of the other,’ Chrysostom 
concludes.*** 

But, although society benefits from all the crafts, it does not 





(Munich, 1929), 1, 81ff., 106 ff.; H. Lietzmann, “ Johannes Chrysostomus,” 
PW 9, 1811-28. 

15° Chrysostom was a cenobite for four years, an anchorite for two; cf. 
St. John Chrys., In Matth., Homilia 68, 3 (PG 58, 644); Palladius, Dia- 
logus de vita δ΄. Johannis 5 (PG 47,18). For the authenticity of the latter 
work, see F. Aengenvoort, “ Der Dialog des Palladius iiber das Leben Joh. 
Chrys.,” Bericht iiber das Schuljahr 1912/13 des Collegium Augustinianum 
zu Gaesdonk (Minster, 1913), 3-16; C. Butler, “The Dialogus de Vita 
Chrysostomi and the Historia Lausiaca,”’ Journal of Theol. Studies 22 
(1920-21), 138-55, 

151 For Chrysostom’s interest in the welfare of society, cf. V. Ermoni, 
Saint Jean Chrysostome (Paris, 1911), 48 ff. 

162 John Chrysostom, In Matth., Homilia 52, 4 (PG 58, 523): καίτοι τῶν 
τεχνῶν τῶν βιωτικῶν ἕν ἑκάστη ἀπολαζοῦσα ἔχει κατόρθωμα" οἷον ἡ γεωργία, τὸ 
τρέφειν ἡ ὑφαντικὴ, τὸ ἐνδύειν. 

168 Thid, (tbid.): καὶ ἑκάστη δὲ τῶν τεχνῶν τῆς ἑτέρας δεῖται. 
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follow that all the arts are of equal value. In Chrysostom’s opinion, 
farming, weaving, and building are the three most necessary and 
most valuable occupations.*** The other trades such as the copper- 
smith’s, the carpenter’s, and the shepherd’s are but auxiliaries. 
“Further, of arts themselves, the most necessary of all is agricul- 
ture, which was even that which God first introduced when He had 
formed man.” 15. Without shoes and clothes it is possible to live, 
but without husbandry it is impossible. Therefore, since it was 
the occupation to which God assigned Adam and since it is abso- 
lutely necessary for life, agriculture is the most important of all 
the professions. This is readily seen in the lives of Hamaxobii, the 
Scythian Nomads, and the Indian Gymnosophists.**® These people 
do not build houses, or weave, or make shoes, but they do have 
need of farming. From these considerations St. John Chrysostom 
draws an immediate moral: 


Blush with shame you that have need of those crafts that are super- 
fluous—cooks, confectioners, embroiders, and ten thousand other such peo- 
ple—that you may live; blush you that introduce vain refinements into 
life. ... For God made nature exceedingly independent, needing only a 
few things.75’ 


This passage is reminiscent of the condemnation of vast retinues 
of slaves and the exhortation to lead a simple life made by Clement 
of Alexandria.*°* But unlike Clement, Chrysostom was not so 
much influenced by Stoicism **? or the dominant philosophy of his 
time, Neo-Platonism,*® as by Christian asceticism.*** 


154 John Chrysostom, In 2 Cor., Homilia 15, 3 (PG 61, 506). Cf. I. Seipel, 
Die wirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenvater (Vienna, 1907), 131. 

185 Toid, (ibid.): ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τούτων αὐτῶν τῶν τεχνῶν ἀναγκαιοτέρα πασῶν ἡ 
γεωργικὴ, ἣν καὶ πρώτην εἰσήγαγεν ὁ θεὸς, τὸν ἄνθρωπον πλάσας. 

156 Thid. (PG 61, 506-7). Cf. Tertullian on the abstention of the Gym- 
nosophists from ordinary work, Apologeticum 42, 2 (CSEL 68, Hoppe 100). 

457 John Chrys., In 2 Cor., Hom. 15, 3 (PG 61, 507): Αἰσχύνθητε οἱ τῶν 
περιττῶν χρῇζοντες τεχνῶν, Kal μαγείρων καὶ πλακουντοποιῶν καὶ ποικιλτῶν καὶ 
μυρίων ἑτέρων τοιούτων, ἵνα ζῆτε. .. καὶ γὰρ σφόδρα αὐτάρκη τὴν φύσιν ἐξ 
ὀλίγων ἐποίησεν ὁ θεός. 

158 Cf. supra, p. 42. 

15° For the influence of Stoicism and Platonism on Clement of Alexandria, 
οὗ, J. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der friihchristlichen Sittenlehre zur 
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The Bond between the Apostles and Christian Workingman 


The life of simplicity and labor, which Christ and His Apostles 
led, is a favorite subject of discussion in Chrysostom’s homilies. 
Christ deliberately chose a manger for His birth, a woman of low 
estate for His mother, a life of poverty and self-denial.*°’ The 
Apostles, too, consorted with the poor, working-people. “ Did they 
not observe the same law,” asks Chrysostom, “being taken to the 
houses of the poor and lodged, one with a tanner, another with a 
tént-maker, and with the seller of purple? ”*** In view of these 
facts, no Christian can look with contempt upon another who is a 
laborer : 


Tell me not of such a man’s being a shoemaker, another a dyer, another 
a brazier; but bear in mind that he is a believer and a brother. Why 
these are they whose disciples we are: the fisherman, the publicans, the 
tent-makers; He who was reared in the home of a carpenter, Who deigned 
to have the carpenter’s betrothed spouse for a mother. ... Reflect upon 
these things and estimate as nothing the pride of man. But regard the 
tentmaker as much your brother as him who is borne upon a chariot and 
has countless slaves and struts in the market-place; rather, prefer the 
former to the latter, since the word ‘brother’ would more naturally be 
used where there is the greater resemblance. Which then resembles the 
fisherman? He who supports himself by daily labor ... or he who is sur- 
rounded with such vast pomp. ... Despise not then him that is more of 
the two your brother, for he comes nearer to the apostolic pattern.**4 


Again and again St. John Chrysostom extols the poor working- 


Kthik der Stoa (Munich, 1933), 166-70, 226 ff.; also cf. supra, p. 46 for 
Seneca’s idea of the simple life and the influence of this idea on his attitude 
towards labor. 

160 Cf. S. Bezdeki, “ Joannes Chrys. et Plato,’ Ephemeris Dacoromana 
1 (1923), 291-337; A. Nagele, “ Johannes Chrys. und sein Verhialtnis zum 
Hellenismus,” Byzant. Zeitschr. 13 (1904), 73-113. 

161 Cf, C. Baur, Der heilige Johan. Chrys. und seine Zeit (Munich, 1929), 
1, 86 ff., for Chrysostom’s asceticism. 

162 St. John Chrys., In 1 Cor., Hom. 24, 5(PG@ 61, 206). 

168 Thid. (ibid.). Ti δὲ οἱ μαθηταί; οὐ τὸν αὐτὸν διετήρουν νόμον, els τὰς τῶν 
πενήτων οἰκίας καταγόμενοι, καὶ ὁ μὲν πρὸς βυρσέα, ὁ δὲ πρὸς σκηνοῤῥάφον κατέλνον 
καὶ πρὸς τὴν πορφυροπώλιδα:; 

164 John Chrys., In 1 Cor., Hom. 20, 5-6 (PG@ 61, 168). Cf. I. Seipel, Die 
uwirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenwater, 130. 
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man. He devotes long and beautiful passages to this subject and in 
practically every instance he adverts to the labor of the Apostles: 


When you see a man driving nails, smiting with a hammer, covered 
with soot, do not consider him cheap, but rather for that reason admire 
him. For even Peter girded himself, and handled the dragnet, and went 
fishing after the Lord’s Resurrection. And why say I Peter? For Paul 
himself . .. standing in a tentmaker’s shop, sewed hides together, while 
angels were reverencing him and demons quaking with fear. Nor was he 
ashamed to say, ‘These hands of mine have provided for my needs and 
those of my companions.’?®° Did I say that he was not ashamed? Rather, 
he gloried in this very fact.1® 


Such was Chrysostom’s esteem for labor. For him the man who 
worked for his living was a replica of those who left their nets to 
follow Christ, a kindred spirit of Him Who chose as His earthly 
abode the home of a lowly carpenter. But it may be questioned 
whether the Christians to whom Chrysostom preached had as high 
an opinion of physical work. The fact that Chrysostom appeals 
at such length to the laborious life of the Apostles to inculcate an 
esteem for the worker suggests that his audience did not regard the 
laborer too favorably. Certainly there is no such appeal in the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries when the flame of 
charity enkindled the Church and the bond of brotherhood was as 
steel. However, the altered circumstances under which Chrysostom 
spoke must be given due consideration. First of all, allowance must 
be made for the fact that here we are dealing with homilies, not 
apologies. Merely because a homily exhorts to the practice of a 
virtue is not sufficient evidence to conclude that the audience is 
addicted to the vice opposed to that virtue. Secondly, these homi- 
lies were delivered at Antioch 57 where the Church maintained 
three thousand widows, virgins, invalids, prisoners, and ministers 
of the altar although, as Chrysostom adds, its income was not 
great.*®° Hence, the Christians whom he addressed were not lack- 


165 Acts 20, 34. Cf. supra, Ὁ. 111. 

166 John Chrys., In 1 Cor., Hom., 20, 6 (PG 61, 168). 

167 Cf. B. Altaner, Patrologie, 205-6; F. Cayré, Manual of Patrology (tr. 
Hf. Howitt, Paris, 1936), 1, 481; see also St. John Chrys., In 2 Cor., Hom. 
26, 5 (PG 61, 582). 

168 John Chrys., In Matth., Hom. 66, 3 (PG 58, 630); In 1 Cor., 21, 6-7 
(PG 61, 178-80). 
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ing in charity. On the whole, there is no indication that the 
wealthier members of the Church looked down on their co-reli- 
gionists who were workmen, but the comradery between the laborers 
and their social superiors, so evident during the first three cen- 
turies, seems to have been no longer spontaneous. This is not sur- 
prising, for Christianity was no longer an outlaw religion, and 
persecution is a meet patron of comradeship. 

Chrysostom observes this difference of spirit between his contem- 
poraries and the first Christians. ‘“ Which of our teachers lived by 
the labor of his hands to assist others? ” he asks.1®° The early Chris- 
tians are comparable to soldiers struggling with hunger, thirst, and 
death—to lions who wax strong in adversities. But the Christians 
of the fourth century have become enervated, fond of wealth, and 
slothful.*”° There are some Christians, so Chrysostom asserts, who 
are ashamed of their poor, hard-working relatives.*7* Such an atti- 
tude is not to be condoned. How contrary it is to the spirit of St. 
Paul, who wrote to the Romans, “ Greet Prisca and Aquila.” 112 
Whom did he thus single out for a special remembrance? Consuls 
or prefects? military leaders, the illustrious or the wealthy? On 
the contrary, poor laborers who earned their living with their 
hands. Although Paul wrote to the inhabitants of the most re- 
nowned and magnificent of cities, he was not ashamed to request 
them to greet laboring people; he did not hesitate to proclaim his 
friendship with those who practiced a menial trade.*7* In Chry- 
sostom’s opinion, the greatness of St. Paul can be appreciated only 
by reflection on his social status as a laborer. For he was an ignoble 


169 John Chrys., In 7 Cor. 6, 4 (PG 61, 53): τίς τῶν διδασκάλων τῶν 
χειρῶν ζῶν ἑτέροις ἐπεκούρησε; 

1τὸ χγρίᾷ. (ἰδία.). Chrysostom refers as much to a tendency as to an 
actual condition. 

471 John Chrys., In illud, Salutate Priscillam οἱ Aquilam 1, 2 (PG 51, 
189). 

172 Romans 16, 3. For a reconstruction of the text of the Pauline 
Epistles used by Chrysostom, cf. S. Gifford, Pauli epistolas qua forma 
legerit Joannes Chrys. (Halis Saxonum, 1902), passim. 

178 John Chrys., In illud, Salutate Priscillam et Aquilam 1, 2 (PG 51, 
189): καὶ οὐκ ἤσχύνετο ὁ Παῦλος, οὐδὲ ὄνειδος εἶναι ἐνόμιζε βασιλικωτάτῃ πόλει 
καὶ δήμῳ μέγα φρονοῦντι, κελεύων τοὺς χειροτέχνας ἐκείνους ἀσπάζεσθαι, οὐδὲ 
καθυβρίζειν αὐτοὺς ἡγεῖτο τῇ πρὸς ἐκείνους φιλίᾳ. 
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and abject man who made tents, all the while growing in virtue so 
that within scarcely the space of thirty years, he brought almost 
the whole human race under the yoke of truth.*7* “ How is it,” 
inquires Chrysostom, “that this vile and public laborer, standing 
in his workingplace and wielding a scalpel in his hand, thus phi- 
losophized and taught others to philosophize?”?7* Truly, labor is 
the anvil on which spiritual progress and the highest wisdom are 
forged. 


174 John Chrys., De laudibus Pauli, hom. 4 (PG 50, 490). 

175 Thid. (PG 50, 491): Πόθεν οὖν, εἶπέ μοι, ὁ ἀγοραῖος, καὶ ἐπὶ épyaornplov 
ἑστηκὼς, καὶ σμίλην μεταχειρίζων, καὶ αὐτὸς τοιαῦτα ἐφιλοσόφει, καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους 
ἔπεισε... ; 


CHAPTER VI 





LABOR IN THE CHRISTIAN WEST IN THE FOURTH AND 
FIrtH CENTURIES 


The Christian East exerted a strong influence on the attitude of 
the Christians of the West towards manual labor. In particular, 
the introduction of monasticism into the West from the East had 
a notable effect on the opinion of physical work in the Occident. 
But, as was seen from the writings of Clement of Rome, Hermas, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Cyprian, and others, there was from the 
beginning among the Christians of the West an outlook on labor 
which contrasted sharply with that of the pagans. Whether, with 
the Edict of Milan and the subsequent establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the state, the Church continued to 
promote the cause of labor, remains to be ascertained. 


1, LABOR IN THE WRITINGS OF SAINTS AMBROSE AND JEROME 


St. Ambrose of Milan (c. 339-397) taught that labor was common 
to every creature. Man was not the only one who had to work. 
Through his fault the world itself had to bear the yoke of servi- 
tude.* It is apparent that Ambrose meant by the word “labor ” 
the heavy toil which became man’s lot after the sin of Adam. 
Whether he distinguished between that toil and the effortless, God- 
like work which had been appointed to man in Paradise is not re- 
vealed in his writings. But it is certain that St. Ambrose regarded 
the law of work as an activity which accorded with the dignity of 
man. Commenting upon the judgment pronounced on Adam by 
God, he observed: 

Nor was it said idly to man, that which was said to no other living 


creature: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” For to those 


+ Ambrose, De Jacob et Vita Beata 1, 6, 24 (PL 14, 608): Quid illud, 
quod labor tibi communis est cum omni creatura; quia propter te 
mundus ipse servitutem tolerat corruptionis. 
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animals which are irrational by nature, the earth by the ordinance of God 
was directed to yield food. But a life-time of labor was enjoined upon 
man alone that he might rationally obtain (food) and keep busy.’ 


Thus the law of work which was imposed on man was really an 
incalculable benefit. The rational exercise of his faculties for the 
purpose of obtaining a livelihood distinguishes man from the beasts 
of the fields. 

Furthermore, St. Ambrose continued, labor enabled man to 
secure a variety of foods. Man is not satisfied with the monotonous 
diet of brute animals. He is not content with the fruitbearing 
tree, which was given him for his food, but is ever seeking the 
delights of varied dishes, delicacies obtained from lands across the 
seas or from the surging deep.? St, Ambrose did not disapprove of 
work performed for the acquisition of such material goods. But he 
asserted that mental labor was of a higher order than manual.‘ 
Above all, no one should exert all his efforts in behalf of the things 
of this life to the exclusion of the fruits of eternal life. No man 
can expect to reap what he has not sown. If he has sown only the 
seeds of carnal pleasure, he shall receive nought but the fruits of 
the flesh.° In the opinion of St. Ambrose, anyone who labored for 
food, should endure so short a labor for the sake of eternal life.® 


* Ambrose, Ezpositio evang. sec. Luc., Prologus 6 (CSHD 32 (4), Schenkl 
7): Neque enim otiosi dictum est homini quod nulli aliorum animantium: 
in sudore uultus tui manducabis panem tuum; his enim animalibus, quae 
natura irrationabilia sunt, iussa dei terra pabulum ministrare praecepta 
est, soli autem homini, ut rationabile quod accepit exerceat, uitae cursus in 
labore praescribitur. 

" Ibid. (tbid.) : Qui enim non est contentus animalium pabulo ceterorum, 
cul non satis est lignum fructiferum commune omnibus, ad escam datum, 
sed delicias sibi uariarum exquirit epularum, delicias sibi transmarinis 
arcessit e terris, delicias uerrit e fluctibus. 

* Ambrose, Hnarratio in Psalmum 37, 33 (PL 14, 1025): Advertimus 
igitur laborem animae majorem esse, quam carnis. Cf. O. Schilling, 
Reichtum und Higentum (Freiburg, 1908), 139. 

5 Ambrose, De Paradiso 15, 77 (CSHL 32 (1), Schenkl, 335). For the 
influence of Stoicism on Ambrose’s attitude towards earthly pleasures, cf. 
J. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen der friihchristlichen Sittenlehre zur 
Ethik der Stoa (Munich, 1933) 234-42, 491-502. 

5 Ambrose, Haposit. evang. sec. Luc., Prolog. 6 (CSHL 32 (4), Schenkl 
7): Recusare non debet qui labore uictum requirit, breuem si laborem pro 
uita subeat aeterna. 


15 
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According to St. Ambrose, a virtuous life is impossible without 
work: “ Without labor there is no virtue because labor is the path- 
way of virtue.”* From the context, it seems that Ambrose meant 
not only manual labor, but moral effort, when he affirmed the neces- 
sity of labor for spiritual progress. However, elsewhere he is more 
specific. Physical work, with its hardship and fatigue, is an excel- 
lent means of holding in check the evil tendencies of the flesh. 
“We must labor and perspire to chastise the body, to diminish 
(our) servitude (to lower nature), and to sow the things of the 
spirit.” ® The workman, busy at his task or weary from the long 
day’s toil, is less troubled by temptations than the sluggard. 

St. Ambrose recognized the right of the laborer to his wages. 
Just as the Christian works for an eternal reward, so the worker 
expends his efforts for a material benefit. “‘ Render, therefore, to 
the hired man his pay and do not defraud him of the reward of his 
labor because you are an employee of Christ.”°® Moreover, the 
realization that all are in the service of Christ should inspire an 
esteem for the poor man who earns his living with his hands. That 
is what St. Ambrose brought to the attention of his congregation 
when he said, ** Do not despise the man in want who spends his life 
at his labor and supports himself with his pay.” ?° 

St. Jerome esteemed manual labor highly as a means of support 
and assisting others and especially as an ascetic exercise. His 
sojourn among the monks of the East undoubtedly had a strong 
influence on his attitude towards labor. Some idea of this influence 
may be gained from one of his letters wherein he describes himself 
as leading the life of a monk in the Chalcidian desert and as 
supporting himself by his labor: 


7 Ambrose, De Cain et Abel 2, 2,8 (ΟΝ ΕΠ, 32 (1), Schenkl 384): Nulla 
sine labore uirtus quia labor processus uirtutis est. 

8 Ambrose, De Paradiso, 15, 77 (ΟΕ, 32 (1), Schenkl 335): Laboran- 
dum nobis est ac desudandum, ut castigemus corpus et seruituti redigamus 
et quae sunt spiritalia seminemus. Cf. E. Bickel, “ Das asketische Ideal 
bei Ambrosius, Hieronymus ἃ. Augustinus,’ Neue Jahrbiich f. d. klass. 
Altert. 37 (1916), 437 ff. 

° Ambrose, De Tobia 24, 92 (PL 14, 794): Redde ergo mercenario mer- 
cedem suam, nec eum laboris sui mercede defraudes; quia et tu mercenarius 
Christi es. 

10 Ibid. (ibid.): Non despicias inopem qui vitam suam labore exercet 
suo, et mercede sustentat. 
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I have robbed no man of anything; neither have I taken what I have not 
earned. With my own hand daily and in the sweat of my brow I labor 
for my food, knowing that it is written by the Apostle, “If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat.” 34 


In several other letters he recommends manual labor for the 
motive of economic independence. To the aspirant to the monastic 
life, he holds up the labor of the Apostles, who worked for their 
living even though they had the right to support from the people to 
whom they addressed the word of God.** Surely, he points out, if 
the Apostles thus earned their livelihood with their hands, how 
much more should a monk. In another letter in which he pays 
tribute to the exemplary life of the virgin, Asella, St. Jerome calls 
particular attention to the fact that she supported herself by the 
labor of her hands.** Basket-weaving, husbandry, and fishing are 
specified by St. Jerome in his letter to Rusticus as fitting occupa- 
tions for him who leads a monastic life, Make creels of reeds or 
weave baskets from osiers, he urges; hoe the ground, divide it into 
plots, plant and irrigate; graft slips on barren trees, make hives 
for bees, twist lines for catching fish, copy manuscripts, “so that 
your hand may earn your food,” is his advice.** 

St. Jerome realized that man is prompted to work by the hope 
of obtaining the fruits of his labor. Nobody would work if he 
were positive that his labor would be unproductive. ‘Shall the 
ploughman plough all day to sow?” asks Jerome in the words of 
Isaias.*° Certainly not, is his answer. “Shall he not also enjoy 
the fruit of his labor?” ** The latter question was fashioned by 


11 Jerome, Hpist. 17, 2 (CSEL 54, Hilberg 72): Nihil alicui praeripui, 
nihil otiosus accipio. Manu cotidie et proprio sudore quaecrimus cibum 
scientes ab apostolo scriptum esse: qui autem non operatur, nec manducet. 
Cf. P. Rothenhidusler, “ Hieronymus als Monch,” Benedikt. Monatsschr. 2 
(1920), 380-91. 

12 Jerome, Epist. 125, 11 (CSE 56, Hilberg 130). Cf. O. Schilling, 
Keichtum und Higentum in der altkirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg, 1908), 
158. 

13 Jerome, Hpist. 24, 4 (CSEL 54, Hilberg 216). 

14 Jerome, Hpist. 125, 11 (CSEL 56, Hilberg 131): Texantur et lina 
capiendis piscibus, scribantur libri, ut et manus operetur cibos et anima 
lectione saturetur. 

15 Tsaias 28, 24. 

186 Jerome, Hpist. 22, 20 (CSEL 54, Hilberg 170): Nonne et laboris sui 
fruge laetabitur? 
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St. Jerome in response to the former. However, the husbandman 
must not regard the fruits of labor as merely the result of his own 
efforts. Rather, they are a tangible proof of God’s blessing. That 
is why it is necessary to always offer the first fruits to the Lord. 
St. Jerome reiterates the instruction so often repeated in the Old 
Testament that he who offers to God the first fruits of his labors 
shall abound in rich harvests.*? 


But, granted that man works for an economic reward, it does not 
mean that he should work only for himself. True enough, he should 
support himself by his labor. “ Graft barren trees with buds or 
slips so that you may in a little while pluck sweet fruit as a reward 
for your labors,” ** is the advice given Rusticus by St. Jerome. But 
that is not enough. He who would be justified must help those 
in need. Commenting on St. Paul’s teaching on justification, St. 
Jerome defines the just man as “ one who, working with his hands 
and wresting his food by labor, shares it with those who have not 
food.” *® St. Jerome adds that St. Paul did not direct the unjust 
man to labor with his hands so that he would not be in want, but 
that he might thereby be able to give to the need.*° “ Therefore,” 
he concludes, “he who works only that he himself may not be in 
want and who withdraws his hand from (distributing to) others, 
may extol himself, but does not fulfill the precept of the Apostle.” ** 


However, it is usually to the ascetic value of labor that St. 
Jerome appeals when he urges others to work or praises them for 
laboring with their hands, “ Are you frightened by the thought of 
toil?” he inquires of Heliodorum. “No athlete gains his crown 


17 Jerome, Comment in Hzech. 14, 45, vers. 13-14 (PD 25, 451). 

18 Jerome, Hpist. 125, 11 (CSEL 56, Hilberg 130): Inserantur infruc- 
tuosae arbores uel gemmis uel surculis, ut paruo post tempore laboris tui 
dulcia poma decerpas. 

19 Jerome, Comment. in Epist. ad Ephes. 3, 4, vers. 28 (PL 26, 512): 
Justum autem esse, ut manibus suis unusquisque operans, et victum labore 
conquirens, impertiat non habentibus. 

2° Tbid. (ibid.). Cf. Ad Ephes. 4, 28, supra, p. 102. 

21 Jerome, Comment in Epist. ad Ephes., 3, 4, vers. 28 (PL 26, 512): 
Qui igitur ad hoc tantum laboret, ut ipse non egeat, et a caeteris con- 
trahit manum: quamvis applaudat sibi, tamen Apostoli praeceptum non 
fecit. 
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without sweat.” °? He admonishes Rusticus, “ Engage in some 
occupation so that the devil may always find you busy.” ** In the 
opinion of St. Jerome, a life of labor is doubly advantageous; it 
disciplines the body and it keeps the mind occupied. A body 
schooled in toil and a mind absorbed in the performance of a task 
are not likely to succumb to temptations. St. Jerome never wearies 
of illustrating this thought by the laborious lives of holy confessors 
and virgins. He describes St. Hilarion as singing psalms while 
digging the earth.** Paula and her daughter, Eustochium, though 
Romans of noble birth, were “ unwilling that others should surpass 
them in physical toil.” *° To that end they trimmed lamps, made 
fires, swept floors, cleaned and cooked vegetables, set tables, washed 
dishes, and waited on others.” The monks of Egypt worked not 
only for their livelihood, but for the salvation of their soul.?’ 
Accordingly, St, Jerome taught that manual labor and the preserva- 
tion of virtue went hand in hand. Such was his direction to 
Demetrias, a highborn lady of Rome who had recently embraced 
the vocation of a virgin: 


Have some wool always at hand, shape the threads into yarn .. . attach 
them to the shuttle ... weave ... or roll up the yarn which others have 
spun or lay it out for the weavers. ... If you busy yourself with these 
numerous occupations, you will never find your days long.... By observ- 
ing such rules as these you will save yourself and others. ... For the 
Scripture says: “ The soul of every idler is filled with desires.” Nor may 





22 Jerome, Hpist. 14, 10 (CSHL 54, Hilberg 60): Sed nemo athleta sine 
sudoribus coronatur. 

23 Jerome, Hpist. 125, 11 (ΟΝ ΕΠ, 56, Hilberg 130): Fac et aliquid operis, 
ut semper te diabolus inueniat occupatum. 

24 Jerome, Vita δ. Hilarionis 5 (PL 23, 31): Orans frequenter et psal- 
lens, et rastro humum fodiens, ut ieiuniorum laborem labor operis dupli- 
caret. Cf. S. Schiwietz, Das morgenldndische Monchtum (2 vols., Mainz 
1904/13), 2, 95 ff. 

25 Jerome, Hpist. 66, 13 (CSEL 54, Hilberg 664): Sed nolunt uinci ab 
his labore corporum, quas ipsae superant uirtute animi. 

56 Ibid. (ibid.). Cf. Hpist. 108, 20 (CSEL 55, Hilberg 335): (Paula) 

. operiebatur pudore et exemplo ad laborem eas prouocans, non terrore. 
See also H. Koch, Quellen zur Geschichte der Askese u. des Moénchtums in 
der alten Kirche (Tiibingen, 1933), 153. 

°7 Jerome, Epist. 125, 11 (CSEL 56, Hilberg 131): Non tam propter 
necessitatem quam propter animae salutem. 
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you excuse yourself from toil on the plea that God’s bounty has left you 
in want of nothing. No; you must labor with the rest, that being always 
busy you may think only of the service of the Lord.... Even supposing 
that you give all your property to the poor, Christ will value nothing 
more highly than what you have wrought with your hands. You may work 
for yourself or set an example to your virgins; or you may make presents 
to your mother or grandmother to draw from them larger sums for the 
relief of the poor.*® 


Thus, it matters not whether one is wealthy or poor, whether one 
works for self-support or to assist others. The important thing is 
to labor, to keep the mind occupied and the hands busy. Nor is 
St. Jerome’s exhortation to labor with the hands addressed only to 
monks and virgins.*® He advises a wealthy Roman lady to teach 
her daughter how to work: “ Let her learn too how to spin wool, 
to hold the distaff, to put the basket in her lap, to turn the spinning 
wheel and to shape the yarn with her thumb.” *° 

Naturally, an almost heroic degree of humility was required 
on the part of any member of the Roman nobility to engage in 
manual labor. When Paula distributed her fortune to the needy 
and entered the religious lfe—a life of prayer, fasting, and labor— 
many of her friends looked upon her as mentally bereft.** But 
it was precisely such humiliation that St. Jerome applauded. 
“Humility is the first of the Christian virtues,’ he writes to 
Eustochium, “ and hers (Paula’s) was so pronounced that one who 
had never seen her... would have believed that he saw not her but 
the lowest of her maids.” ** “ Who among men is nobler in the 
eyes of God than Peter?” we read in one of his letters.** “ Who 


28 Jerome, Epist. 130, 15 (CSEL 56, Hilberg 195-196). 

2° Cf. M. Sabatier, L’EHglise et le travail manuel (Paris, 1895), 57. 

80 Jerome, Epist. 107, 10 (CSEL 55, Hilberg 300): Discat et lanam 
facere, tenere colum, ponere in gremio calatum, rotare fusum, stamina 
pollice ducere. 

81 Jerome, Hpist. 108, 15-16, 30 (CSEL 55, Hilberg 325-28, 349). 

82 Ibid. 15 (ibid. 325): Quae prima Christianorum uirtus est, tanta se 
humilitate deiecit, ut, qui eam uidisset et pro celebritate nominis uidere 
gestisset, ipsam esse non crederet, sed ancillarum ultimam. 

88 Hpist. 148 (ad Celantiam). This epistle has been found among the 
letters of St. Paulin of Nola and, hence, thought by some to be the work 
of the latter, cf. CSHZ 56 Hilberg 329-331; W. Fremantle, St. Jerome: 
Letters and Select Works (Nicene and Post-Nic. Fathers, 2 series, vol. 6, 
N. Y., 1893), 295. 
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among women is more illustrious than Blessed Mary, who is de- 
scribed as the spouse of a carpenter?” ** Christ gave the keys of 
the Kingdom to fishermen and chose as His mother the betrothed 
of a woodworker.*® “For God selected the ignoble and the dis- 
dained of this world so as to lead the powerful and the noble more 
easily to humility.” ‘“ We are all born equal in Christ,” exclaims 
St. Jerome.°® The humble workingman is inferior to no man 
before God. Rather, he belongs to that vast multitude of the lowly 
appointed by God to lead their social betters to virtue. He has an 
economic affinity to Peter the fisherman and to Mary, the spouse 
of the carpenter. 


2. ST. AUGUSTINE AND LABOR 


St, Augustine (354-430) is the great authority on labor in the 
ancient Church. In his writings the teaching of the Scriptures, the 
best thought of his patristic predecessors, and the profound reflec- 
tions of his brilliant mind are blended to form a Christian phi- 
losophy of work. His most important treatise on the subject of 
labor, the De Opere Monachorum, though directed at the idleness 
of certain Carthaginian monks,*’ remains to this day one of the 
greatest documents we possess on the question of work and leisure.*® 


The Duty of Labor 


According to St. Augustine, everyone who is able to do so should 
work for his living in obedience to the precept: “If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat.” It is only too plain that the work 


84 Jerome, Hpist. 148, 21 (CSHL 56, Hilberg 347): Quid apud deum in 
uiris nobilius Petro? quid in feminas beata Maria illustrius, quae fabri 
sponsa describitur ? 

85 7014. (ibid.): Sed illi piscatori et pauperi celestis regni a Christo 
creduntur claues, haec sponsa fabri illius meruit esse mater, a quo ipsae 
claues datae sunt. 

86 Ibid. (ibid): Elegit enim deus ignobilia et contemptibilia huius 
mundi, ut potentes ac nobiles ad humilitatem facilius adduceret ... omnes 
in Christo aequaliter renascemur. 

87 Cf. St. Augustine, Retractationes 2, 21 (CSEHL 36, Knoll 155-56). 

38 A, Lugan, La lot sociale du travail (Paris, 1920), 106. 
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to which St. Paul referred was not spiritual work,*® but work which 
was productive of food and clothing.*° First of all, the context in 
which this precept is expressed shows that physical work is meant. 
St. Paul urged the Thessalonians to imitate his labor, whereby he 
worked night and day that he might earn his own bread and be a 
burden to nobody.*? Again the Apostle states that he ate no man’s 
bread for naught, that he labored night and day for his food even 
though he had the right to support from the people to whom he 
preached the Gospel.*? Surely, then, argues St. Augustine, St. 
Paul referred to manual labor when he said, “If any man will not 
work, neither let him eat.” ** Many other proofs can likewise be 
adduced to show the truth of this, for instance, St. Paul’s labor as 
a tentmaker in the workshop of Aquilla at Corinth, his statement 
to the Ephesians that they had seen how he had supported himself 
and his companions by his hands. 

Having established the duty of labor, St. Augustine takes up the 
objection that to work for one’s living is to transgress the command 
of Christ: “Do not be anxious for your life, what you shall eat; 
nor yet for your body, what you shall put on.... Look at the 
birds of the air: they do not sow or reap.” #4 This admonition, so 
Augustine writes, does not mean that a Christian should not pro- 
vide for his material necessities, but that he should not serve 
Mammon. It means that he who preaches the Gospel should not 
do so for the intention of gaining the necessities of life.** It means 
that the worker should not be overanxious about the fruits of his 
labor as though these fruits were produced entirely by his efforts. 
“For it must not be deemed that it is not He that feeds and 


8°'The monks of Carthage asserted that St. Paul meant spiritual, not 
manual, labor; cf. St. Augustine, De opere monachorum 2 (CSEZ 41, 
533). 

40 J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus (2 vols., 2 ed., Frei- 
burg, 1929), 1, 428: Augustin beweist zunachst aus dem Zusammenhang, 
dass der hl. Paulus an der Stelle nur von irdischer, 4usserer Arbeit redet. 

41 Augustine, De opere mon. 4 (CSHEL 41, Zycha 536). 

42 Ibid., 5 (ibid. 538); cf. J. Mausbach, op. cit., 1, 429. 

4 Augustine, De opere mon. 4-22 (CSHL 41, Zycha 535-67). 

44 Matth. 6, 25-26; St. Augustine, Retractationes 2, 21 (CSHL 36, Knéll 
155) ; De opere mon. 2 (CSEL 41, Zycha 532). 

«> Augustine, De opere mon. 34 (CSEL 41, Zycha 581). 
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clothes those who work with their hands.” ** It means that all, 
those who work and those who cannot, should have a filial trust in 
God: 


Therefore, concerning these necessary things we are not solicitous; be- 
cause when we are able to do these things, He by Whom men are fed and 
clothed feeds and clothes us: but when we are not able to do these things, 
He feeds and clothes us by Whom the birds are fed and the lilies clothed 
because we are of greater worth than they.*’ 


This passage not only answers the objections of the monks of Carth- 
age, but it anticipates by some fifteen centuries the allegations of 
Renan and Loisy.*® 

St. Augustine holds that two classes of monks are not bound to 
earn their living by their hands, namely, the incapacitated and 
those who are so occupied with the propagation of the Faith that 
they cannot do anything else.*® In the first group he would include 
not only the physically infirm, but wealthy persons °° who have 
given away their riches to the poor and who are totally unaccus- 
tomed to manual labor: 


If at least they once had in this world the means whereby to easily 
sustain this life without handiwork, which means they gave to the 
needy on their own conversion to God, then we must believe in and bear 
with their infirmity. For usually such persons, having been reared—not 
better, as many think, but what is the truth—more languidly, are not able 
to bear the burden of physical labor.®? 


46 Ibid. 35 (ibid. 583): Neque enim non ipse pascit et uestit etiam eos, 
qui manibus perueniat. 

41 Ibid, (ibid, 584): Et ideo de istis necessariis soliciti non sumus, quia, 
cum haec possumus agere, ille nos pascit et uestit, a quo pascuntur homines 
atque uestiuntur; cum uero haec non possumus agere, idem ipse nos pascit 
et uestit, a quo aues pascuntur et lilia uestiuntur, quoniam nos pluris 
sumus illis. 

*8 Cf. supra, p. 99 for these allegations. 

49 Augustine, De opere mon. 35 (CSEL 41, Zycha 583). 

6° For St. Augustine’s attitude towards the wealthy; cf. M. Getty, The 
Life of the North Africans as Revealed in the Sermons of St. Augustine 
(CUPS 28), 85-94. 

St Augustine, De opere mon. 25 (CSHZ 41, Zycha 570): Si saltem habe- 
bant aliquid in hoc saeculo, quo facile sine opificio sustentarent istam 
uitam, quod conuersi ad Deum indigentibus dispertiti sunt, et credenda est 
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St. Augustine offers another reason why rich persons who become 
monks should be excused from manual labor. By distributing 
their possessions to the needy they confer a great benefit on society, 
and in return they should receive support from the common fund 
of the monastery or from fraternal charity.°* It matters not 
whether they gave a portion of their goods to the monastery or 
even whether they gave their wealth to the poor of that locality 
“because all Christians make one commonwealth.” °* According 
to this principle, therefore, the social obligation of labor, the duty 
to contribute to society the fruits of one’s labor in return for a 
share in the fruits of others’ labor, is satisfied by any man who 
gives to the poor the means wherewith he might have supported 
himself for a lifetime. No matter where the place of that gift, 
that man is entitled to sustenance in any Christian community. 

But despite his right to support from the monastery he enters, 
the rich man, who has given away his wealth, is counseled by St. 
Augustine to work with his hands, unless he is physically infirm. 
To engage in “a common workman’s lowly toil” is to utilize an 
excellent method of overcoming pride, especially pride based on a 
former life of wealth.** Then, too, think of the good example it 
would give: 


Yet, if they (men who were formerly rich) too work with their hands, 
that they may take away all excuse from lazy brethren who come from a 
more humble condition of life... therein they act far more mercifully 
than when they divided all their goods to the needy.** 


At any rate, such men must not live idly. If they are unwilling to 


eorum infirmitas et ferenda. Solent enim tales non melius, sicut multi 
putant, sed, quod est uerum, languidius educati laborem operum cor- 
poralium sustinere non posse. 

52 Toid. 33 (ibid. 579). 

58 Ibid. (ibid. 580): Omnium enim christianorum una respublica est. 
Cf. J. Martin, La doctrine sociale de St. Augustin (Paris, 1929), 28 ff.; 
Hl. Arquilliére, L’Augustinisme politique (Paris, 1934), 46 ff. for Augus- 
tine’s concept of the Christian commonwealth. 

54 Augustine, De opere mon. 32 (CSEL 41, Zycha 578). 

55 Ibid. 33 (ibid. 579): Tamen, si et ipsi manibus operentur, ut pigris 
ex uita humiliore uenientibus auferant excusationem, multo misericordius 
agunt, quam cum omnia sua indigentibus diuiserunt. Cf. J. Mausbach, 
Ime Ethik des heiligen Augustinus, 1, 431. 
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engage in manual labor “there ought to be found for them works 
in the monastery, which, if more free from bodily exercise, require 
that they be attended to with vigilant administration, that not 
even they may eat their bread for nought.” *¢ 

That he who devotes all his time and energy to preaching the 
Gospel is not bound to work with his hands ‘is seen from the Scrip- 
tures. St. Augustine cites Christ’s instruction to the Apostles to 
possess no gold, to have neither scrip, two coats, nor shoes because 
the laborer deserves his nourishment.®’ “ To this end,” says the 
saint, “‘ He told them not to carry all those things that where needs 
should arise, they might receive them from those to whom they 
preached the kingdom of God.” °§ The Master gave similar direc- 
tions to the seventy-two disciples.°° St. Augustine observes a 
difference, however, in the latter instance: 


Here it appears that these things were not commanded but permitted, 
that whosoever should choose to use, might use that which was lawful to 
him by the Lord’s appointment; but if any should not choose to use it, 
he would not be doing anything contrary to a commandment, but would be 
yielding up his own right.®° 


St. Paul chose to waive his right to support. But even in doing 
so, he insisted that he had the right to sustenance from the people 
to whom he preached. Time and again, he asserted his right to 
support from the faithful,** and declared that as a matter of fact 
the other Apostles did not work with their hands while working in 


66 Augustine, De opere mon, 33 (CSHL 41, Zycha 579-80) : Quibus tamen 
inuenienda sunt opera in monasterio etiamsi corporali functione liberiora, 
sed uigilanti administratione curanda, ut nec ipsi panem suum... gratis 
manducent. 

57 Matth. 10, 7-10. 

58 Augustine, De opere mon. 6 (CSEL 41, Zycha 541): Ad hoe enim 
dixit illa omnia ne portarent, ut, ubi opus esset, ab eis acciperent quibus 
adnuntiabunt regnum Dei. 

5° Luke 10, 1-7. 

8° Augustine, De opere mon. 7 (CSEL 41, Zycha 541-2): Hic adparet non 
esse illa iussa, sed permissa; ut quisquis uti uellet, eo uteretur, quod sibi 
liceret ex domini constitutione; si quis autem uti nollet, non contra iussum 
faceret, sed de suo iure decederet. 

51} Cor. 9, 1-14; 2 Thess. 3, 9; 1 Tim. 5, 18. 
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the ministry.°* But he preferred to use “none of these things,” 
that he might be a burden to nobody and that he should give no 
one the occasion to say that he preached the word of God in order 
to obtain a living.** St. Augustine sums up St. Paul’s attitude 
towards the evangelizer’s right to a living from the faithful: “ For 
he (Paul) did not say that it (his support) was not due, but he 
showed it to be due and that being due he had not used it, and pro- 
fessed that he would not use it at all.”°* In St. Augustine’s 
opinion, St. Paul’s decision to support himself with his hands was 
most laudable.® 

The exemption from manual labor granted to him who is occu- 
pied with apostolic work 56 does not apply to the monk because the 
latter is not engaged in preaching the Gospel. If those who live a 
monastic life were ministers of the word, St. Augustine would be 
only too ready to acknowledge their right to support from the 
faithful.67 Any monk who has been appointed to discourse on the 
things of God with those who come from the outside world is not 
bound to work with his hands, if all his time is consumed in such 
discourse. But the other monks should not be envious of that 
individual. They must recognize that they have not the talent for 
this higher kind of work. Even if they did have that talent, they 
should realize that very few are needed for the higher callings, 
whereas many are required for the more humble activities so neces- 
sary for life.* 

Definite hours should be set aside for labor and for religious 
exercises.°? But even while at work, the monks can be at prayer. 


621 Cor. 9, 4-5; St. Augustine, De opere mon. 8 (CSEL 41, Zycha 542). 

63] Cor. 9, 15; 2 Thess. 3, 8. 

6 St. Augustine, De opere mon. 12 (ΟΠ ΕΠ, 41, Zycha 551): Neque enim 
dixit non sibi deberi, sed deberi ostendit et debito se usum non esse nec 
omnino uti uelle professus est. 

® Ibid. 15 (CSEL 41, Zycha 556). 

66 By apostolic work St. Augustine means not only preaching the Gospel 
but ministering at the altar and dispensing the sacraments; cf. De opere 
mon. 24 (CSEL 41, Zycha 570); Ὁ. Zahringer, Das kirchliche Priestertum 
nach dem heiligen Augustinus (Paderborn, 1931), 83 ff. 

°7 Augustine, De opere mon. 24 (CSHL 41, Zycha 570). 

68 Ibid. 21 (ibid. 565). 

°° Ibid. (ibid. 567); cf. C. Lambot, “ L’Influence de S. Augustin sur la 
Régle de S. Benoit,” Rev. liturg. et monast. 14 (1929), 320-30. 
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“As for divine songs, they (the monks) can easily, even while 
working with their hands, say them, and as though with a divine 
boat-song cheer up their very toil.” 7° ΑἹ] workmen engage in vain 
or, at times, indecent talk while busy at a task. “ What then 
hinders a servant of God while working with his hands to meditate 
on the law of the Lord, and to sing to the Name of the Lord Most 
High? ” 74 

It has been deemed necessary to present this lengthy survey of 
St. Augustine’s teaching on the labor of the monks for two reasons. 
First, and this is the more important reason, that teaching exerted 
a tremendous influence on monastic legislation in the West.’? It 
set forth in a definitive manner the obligation of labor, the exemp- 
tions from that obligation, and the principles according to which 
the occupation of the hands for earthly needs might be combined 
with a life of contemplation and religious exercises.’* Secondly, St. 
Augustine’s teaching on the labor of the monks contains a number 
of instructions which apply equally to labor of laymen. ‘Thus 
every workingman is instructed to labor with an eye to serving God 
rather than Mammon, to work with confidence in God’s solicitude 
for him, to remember that the fruits of labor are an evidence of 
divine governance, to be content with his own calling, mindful of 
the fact that those who are given less burdensome work are more 
talented. 


The Nature and Origin of Labor 


Commenting upon the words of Genesis that God placed Adam 
in Paradise “to dress and keep” the garden,’* St. Augustine asks 
whether this means that man was to devote himself to agricultural 


7 Augustine, De opere mon. 20 (CSELZ 41, Zycha 564): Cantica uero 
diuina cantare etiam manibus operantes facile possunt et ipsum laborem 
tamquam diuino celeumate consolari. 

τι Ibid. (ibid., 645-5) : Quid ergo impedit seruum Dei manibus operantem 
in lege Domini meditari et psallere nomini Domini altissimi? 

72 Cf. S. Merlin, δ. Augustin et la vie monastique (Albi, 1933), 117 ff.; 
C. Lambot, “La Régle de 5. Augustin et 5. Césaire,’ Rev. Benedict. 41 
(1929), 333-41; C. Lambot, “ L’Influence de S. Augustin sur la Régle de 
S. Benoit,” Rev. liturg. et monast. 14 (1929), 320-30. 

τὸ Cf. M. Mellet, L’Itinéraire et Vidéal monastique de S. Augustin (Paris, 
1935), 105-107. 

7 Genesis 2, 15; 2, 5. 
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pursuits in Βα θη. On first thought it would seem unlikely that 
man would have to engage in husbandry before his fall. Yet, even 
now the joy of the farmer in his work is at times so great that it 
would be a punishment to make him give up his work.”* But how 
much more joyous it must have been to till the earth in Paradise. 
As St. Augustine expresses it: ‘Certainly agriculture was far 
more pleasurable then when there was nothing adverse as regards 
the earth and the heavens.” 7 For that was an epoch when labor 
was not a burden, but the spontaneous and exhilarating expression 
of a natural propensity. It was an age when man delighted to see 
the things created by God take on under his care a new abundance 
and fertility."* In this the Creator Himself was more plentifully 
praised: He Who had given to a soul consigned to an animal body 
the intellect and faculty of rational activity. For those powers were 
then most willing to engage in work. They were not forced to do 
so by sheer physical necessity.7° 

In Augustine’s opinion there is no sight more sublime, no spec- 
tacle more ravishing, than the picture of man engaged in farming. 
Where can the mind and heart of man better converse, as it were, 
with nature than in examining seeds that have been sown, slips 
that have been grafted, shoots that have been transplanted ? ®° than 


7 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 8, 8 (CSEL 28 (1), 242-3). 

78 Ibid. (1bid.) : An non est credibile quod eum ante peccatum damnauerit 
ad laborem? Ita sane arbitraremur nisi uideremus cum tanta uoluptate 
animi agricolari quosdam ut eis magna poena sit inde si aliud auocari, 
Cf. Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum 99, 4 (PL 37, 1272): Maxime 
jubilant qui aliquid in agris operantur ... in ipsa fecunditate terrae et 
feracitate gaudentes, exsultando cantant. 

τ Augustine, De Gen. ad lit. 8, 8 (CSHL 28 (1), 243): Tune utique 
longe amplius erat, quando nihil accidebat aduersi uel terrae uel caelo. 

78 Augustine spent his boyhood among farming folk, where he acquired 
the husbandman’s religious awe and joy in the fertility of the earth; cf. A. 
Lugan, La loi sociale du travail (Paris, 1920), 111. 

7 Augustine, De Gen ad lit. 8, 8 (CSEL 28 (1), 243): Non enim erat 
laboris adflictio. 

8° Augustine’s intimate acquaintance with the various phases of agricul- 
ture has been explained as due to the fact that he supervised closely the 
management of a number of fundi belonging to the diocese of Hippo; cf. 
F. Mourret, Les péres de lV’Eglise (rev. ed., Paris, 1928), 424. But more 
likely he acquired his knowledge by observation; cf. M. Keenan, The Life 
and Times of St. Augustine as Revealed in His Letters (CUPS 43), 5. 
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in asking each root and bud the nature of that force whereby some 
plants flower and others remain sterile and the origin of that force? 
than in inquiring how much the unseen inward power, how much 
external care, contributes to the growth of plants? ** It is then 
that man realizes that he is but the secondary and instrumental 
cause of all that he produces: 


In this examination it is seen that neither he that plants nor he that 
waters amounts to anything but “it is God Who gives the increase” * 
because whatever contribution is made externally, is made by him whom 
God has created, whom He invisibly governs and disposes.*®® 


Accordingly, even to this day labor, especially agricultural labor, 
remains a noble exercise of the human faculties. The farmer should 
find pleasure in the intimate relationship between his work and 
nature. Every workingman should rejoice in the fact that by his 
labor he acts in concert with God and under Him in the produc- 
tion and embellishment of the works of creation. However, it must 
be admitted that labor is burdensome and painful. God told Adam 
that on account of his sin the earth would be cursed in his work 
and that he would have to labor for his bread in sweat and fatigue.** 
“Who can deny,” asks St. Augustine, “ that such are the labors of 
the human race.” ® But the weariness and hardship which are 
now inseparable from labor are the result of man’s fall. “It is not 
to be doubted that these things would not be so, had the happiness 
which prevailed in Paradise been preserved.” °° 


81 Augustine, De Gen. ad lit. 8, 8 (CSHE 28 (1), 243): Quod enim maius 
mirabiliusque spectaculum est aut ubi magis cum rerum natura humana 
ratio quodammodo loqui potest, quam cum positis seminibus, plantatis sur- 
culis, translatis arbusculis, insitis malleolis tamquam interrogatur quae- 
que uis radicis et germinis quid possit, quidue non possit, unde possit, 
unde non possit, quid in ea ualeat numerorum inuisibilis interiorque 
potentia, quid extrinsecus adhibita diligentia. 

821 Cor. 3, 7. 

88 Augustine, De Gen. ad, lit. 8, 8 (CSHD 28 (1), 243): Quod accedit 
extrinsecus; per illum accedit, quem nihilominus creauit et quem regit 
atque ordinat inuisibiliter Deus? 

84 Genesis 3, 17. 

85 Augustine, De Gen. ad lit. 11, 38 (CSELZ 28 (1), 373): Hos esse in 
terra labores humani generis quis ignorat? 

86 Ibid. (ibid. 373): Quia non essent, si felicitas quae in paradiso fuerat 
teneretur, non est utique dubitandum. 
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The Ends of Labor 


St. Augustine repeatedly warns against working for wealth. The 
immediate purpose of labor is to obtain the necessities of life, for 
man cannot live without food. The end of work is not to acquire 
riches. Hence, the workman should imitate the monks of Egypt, 
who make no effort to secure a profusion of fruits from their labors 
and who avoid an accumulation of such goods by distributing the 
surplus to the needy.®? The status of the poor laborer is an honor- 
able one.®® In fact, St. Augustine prefers the labor of the artisan 
to the more lucrative occupation of the dealer, the business agent, 
or the undertaker. The craftsman, who is not fraudulent or avari- 
cious, labors with his hands, but his mind is free; the others do no 
manual labor, but their minds are occupied with business cares 
and schemes for making profits.*° Thus, the artisan leads the 
better life. Undisturbed by worldly anxieties, his spiritual facul- 
ties are free for higher things.®*® It is interesting to note that St. 
Augustine’s condemnation of big business with its solicitude for 
profits stands in diametrical opposition to the views of Cicero and 
his Roman colleagues.** 

Another motive for labor is almsgiving. St. Augustine urges 
those who work to imitate.the monks who distribute the fruits of 
their labor to the needy.°? He who has bread beyond sufficiency 
should feed the hungry.** A portion of the goods obtained by 


87 Augustine, De moribus Ecclesiae 31, 67 (PL 32, 1339). 

88 Q. Schilling, Reichtum und Higentum (Freiburg, 1908), 182. 

890 Augustine, De opere mon. 16 (CSEL 41, Zycha 557): Aliud est enim 
corpore laborare animo libero, sicut opifex, si non sit fraudulentus et 
auarus et priuatae rei auidus; aliud autem ipsum animum occupare curis 
colligendae sine corporis labore pecuniae, sicut sunt uel negotiatores uel 
procuratores uel conductores; cura enim praesunt, non manibus operantur 
ideoque ipsum animum suum occupant habendi sollicitudine. 

°° J, Mausbach, Die Hthik des heiligen Augustinus (Freiburg, 1929), 1, 
429. 

1 Cf. A. Tilgher, Le travail dans les moeurs et dans les doctrines (tr. E. 
Boubée—R. Maublanc, Paris, 1931), 27; A. Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der 
Christen am Offentlichen Leben in vorconstantinischer Zeit (Munich, 1902), 
135. 

92 Augustine, De moribus Eccles. 31, 67 (PL 32, 1338). 

98 Augustine, Enarratio in Psalm. 57, 1 (PL 36, 674). 
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honest work should be given away as an alms.** This emphasis on 
the charitable end of work rests upon the Christian law of love. But 
it also follows from the idea that work should not be done to gain 
riches. Any fruits of labor over and above those which suffice for 
a frugal life, should not be allowed to accumulate but should be 
given to the indigent.*° 

St. Augustine also recognizes a social end of labor. He com- 
mends those professions which produce objects for the use of men 
and condemns as unproductive those which pertain to the theater.” 
He is positive that St. Paul was not a charioteer, a hunter, or 
player; nor was he avaricious. Instead, “he innocently and 
honestly wrought things which are designed for the uses of men, 
such as the works of carpenters, builders, shoemakers, peasants, and 
the like.” 57. In like manner, the Patriarchs fed cattle, highly re- 
spected Greek philosophers were shoemakers,®® and “that just 
man” who was chosen to be the spouse of the mother of Christ was 
a carpenter.®*?. Thus, the humble workman can take pride in the 
fact that his labor contributes to the common good and that illus- 
trious men of the past have labored with their hands. 

Finally, St. Augustine teaches that labor has a spiritual pur- 
pose. First, physical work is opposed to sloth with its concomitant 
evils. The busy workman is too occupied to indulge in “idle and 
corrupt discourses.” 1056. That is what St. Paul had in mind when 
he urged the Thessalonians to work quietly for their bread.*® 
Secondly, and here St. Augustine is speaking mainly of the monas- 


* Augustine, Hpist. 113 (CSHL 34 (2) Goldbacher 661-2). 

SI. Seipel, Die wirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenvdter (Vienna, 
1904), 112. 

°° Cf. supra, pp. 139 and 157 for the condemnation of theatrical occupa- 
tions by Tertullian and Hippolytus. 

°7 Augustine, De opere mon. 14 (CSEHED 41, Zycha 555): Sed. innocenter 
et honeste quae apta sunt humanis usibus operabatur, sicut sese habent 
cpera fabrorum, structorum, sutorum, rusticorum et his similia. 

98 1 has been suggested (cf. J. Maushach, Die Ethik des hl. Aug., 1, 
429) that Augustine had in mind the Socratic philosopher, Simon the 
Shoemaker. 

°° Augustine, De opere mon. 14 (CSELZ 41, Zycha 555): Homo 1116 iustus 

. cul desponsata erat uirgo Maria, quae peperit Christum, faber fuit. 

100 Tbid, 26 and 37 (ibid. 572 and 589). 

701 2 Thess. 3, 12; cf. supra, p. 113. 
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tic life, manual labor is an ideal ascetic exercise.*°? The bishop of 
Hippo would far prefer a simple life of manual labor and medita- 
tion to his own life of unending episcopal cares: 


I would much rather do some work with my hands every day at certain 
hours ... and have the remaining hours free for reading and praying, or 
some work pertaining to the Scriptures, than to have to bear these most 
annoying perplexities of other men’s concerns about secular matters.°® 


3. THE MONKS OF THE WEST AND LABOR 


As was seen in the preceding chapter and in the writings of 
Saints Jerome and Augustine, the monks of Egypt exerted a pro- 
found influence on the attitude towards labor among the Christians 
of the West. Many members of the best families of Rome were 
prompted to forsake a life of ease and wealth for one of toil and 
poverty. Palladius tells us that women of wealth, such as Melania 
the Elder, forsook their riches and journeyed to Egypt to lead a 
life of austerity and labor.*°%* St. Jerome describes in loving detail 
the humble and laborious lives of Paula, her daughters, and grand- 
daughters.*° 

The men of the West, no less than the women, were attracted to 
a life of monastic labor. Although the monastic life was not com- 
pletely unknown to the Romans,’ it was the marvellous exploits of 
Anthony and the anchorites, of Pacomius and the cenobites, as 
related by the exiled St. Athanasius in Rome and elsewhere in the 
West, that inspired so many men to become monks. St. Jerome 
relates that even among the wealthy, large numbers cast off their 
soft garments to don the coarse robe of the monk.’ Attention has 


102M. Mellet, L’Itinéraire et Vidéal monastique de Saint Augustin 
(Paris, 1934), 105 ff. 

1085. Augustine, De opere mon. 37 (CSEL 41, Zycha 587): Multo mallem 
per singulos dies certis horis . . . aliquid manibus operari et ceteras horas 
habere ad legendum et orandum aut aliquid de diuinis litteris agendum 
liberas, quam tumultuossissimas perplexitates causarum alienarum pati de 
negotiis saecularibus. 

104 Cf. supra, ἡ. 173. 105 Cf. supra, p. 199. 

106 C, de Montalembert, The Monks of the West (New York, 1905), 1, 
223. 

107 Jerome, Hpist. 26 (ΟΝ ΕΠ, 54, Hilberg 651): Multi monachi sapientes, 
potentes, nobiles. 
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already been directed to the admiration of Saints Augustine and 
Jerome for the monastic life and the manual labor it implied. That 
admiration was shared by the majority of western Christians. 

The diffusion of monasticism throughout the West brought about 
a renewed respect for physical work. This is well illustrated by the 
lives of St. Paulinus of Nola (353-431) and his wife Theresa, 
Melanie the Younger and her husband Pinianus, all of whom were 
people of noble birth and of wealth. Paulinus and his wife dis- 
tributed their wealth and withdrew to a small estate at Nola where 
they lived as brother and sister.1°* Here the saint tilled the soil 
for his living—a practice which he continued even after he was 
made a bishop. St. Gregory the Great relates of him that despite 
his episcopal dignity, he sold himself as a slave to release from 
bondage the son of a poor widow. When his master asked him his 
profession, Paulinus replied, “1 know no craft, but I do know how 
to cultivate a garden.” 7°? Similarly, the well-born Melanie and 
Pinianus divided their fortune among the poor and went to Tagaste 
in Africa where they founded two monasteries, one for women and 
one for men. Melanie supported herself by transcribing manu- 
scripts; **° Pinianus became a gardener.*™ 

But if many western Christians embraced an eremitic or semi- 
eremitic life, many more became cenobites. The cenobitic life had 
more appeal for the practical-minded Romans. Monasteries sprang 
up all over the Christian Occident and in the majority of these 
manual labor was considered indispensable. St. Augustine testifies 
to a number of monastic houses at Milan and at Rome where 
the inhabitants worked for their living “in the Eastern fashion 
and on the authority of St. Paul.” 12. On the other hand, there 
were some monks, such as those of Carthage against whom Augus- 
tine wrote, who apparently disdained manual labor as an earthly 


108 7. Allevi, Ellenismo e Cristianesimo (Milan, 1934), 310 ff. 

109 Gregory the Great, Dialogi 3, 1 (Fonti per la Storia d'Italia 57, 
Moricca 136): Respondit artem quidem aliquam nescio, sed ortum bene 
excolere scio. 

110G, Goyau, Sainte Mélanie (Paris, 1908), 118. 

111 Palladius, Historia laus. 61, 7 (SPCK, Clarke 169). 

112 Augustine, De moribus Eccles. 33, 70 (PL 32, 1340): Ne ipsi quidem 
cuiquam onerosi sunt, sed Orientis more, et Pauli apostoli auctoritate 
manibus suis se transigunt. 
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activity incompatible with a life of contemplation and spiritual 
perfection.*** 

The monks of Gaul, like most of their brethren in Italy and 
Africa, engaged in physical work. Their self-appointed task was 
to clear land in the wilderness and to bring it under cultivation. 
Thus, the saintly Emilian raised vegetables on a clearing in the 
midst of the forest.*‘* Ursus, the founder of a monastery at Loches, 
likewise worked with his hands. He is described by Gregory of 
Tours as joining the members of his community in manual labor 
and as repeating to them the teaching of St. Paul that work is an 
economic necessity and a duty of charity.*** The monks of Gaul 
were as relentless in their assault on slothfulness as those of Egypt. 
No sluggard was received into the monastery. Even he who was 
industrious but who had not the strength to do the work expected 
of him was not acceptable. For instance, Gregory of Tours tells 
of a monk named Caluppanus who through excessive fasting be- 
came too weak to accomplish his appointed tasks and, as a result, 
left the monastery to live the life of an anchorite in a nearby 
grotto.** Oddly enough, however, the monks under St. Martin of 
Tours at the celebrated monastery of Marmoutier engaged in no 
work except the transcription of manuscripts. According to the 
report of Sulpicius Severus on the monastic life at Marmoutier, 
“no handicraft was practiced there save that of transcribing, and 
even this was assigned to the younger brethren while the elders 
spent their time at prayer.” 11 

Western monasticism remained more or less unorganized until 
the advent of John Cassian (Tc. 435), who founded the monastery 


1187, Seipel, Die wirtschaftsethischen Lehren der Kirchenvater, 132. 

114 Gregory of Tours, De vita patrum 12, 1 (PLZ 71, 1062): Se intra 
secreta silvarum Ponticiacensium Arverni territorii abdidit, in qua decisa 
silva modicum deplanans campum, rastro ipsam effodiens humum, vitae 
eliciebat alimentum. Habebat et hortum parvulum. 

115 Ἡ de Warren, “ Le travail manuel chez les moines a travers les 
ages,” La Vie Spirituelle 52 (1937), suppl. 106. 

110 Gregory of Tours, De vita patrum 11 (PLZ 71, 1059). 

117 Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini 10 (CSEL 1, Halm 120): Artis ibi 
exceptis scriptoribus nulla habebatur, cui tamen operi minor aetas de- 
putabatur: maiores orationi uacabant. 
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of St. Victor at Marseilles.14* Cassian spent a number of years 
with the monks of Egypt, where he made a thorough study of 
monastic life. The fruits of this study are embodied in his De 
unstitutis coenobiorum, which he composed between 419 and 426.**® 
In this work he commends the labor of the Egyptian monks, as well 
as their other activities, to all who wish to attain perfection in the 
monastic life.’*° But it is chiefly to the teaching and example of 
St. Paul that he appeals when he urges his monks to be diligent in 
labor. It is his opinion that, if St. Paul did not exercise his right 
to live by the Gospel, no monk should expect to be supported by 
others: 


So, if he (Paul) who preached the Gospel... did not venture, in re- 
liance on the Lord’s command, to eat his bread for nought, what shall we 
do to whom no preaching of the word is intrusted and no care of souls 
except our own is committed? With what confidence shall we dare with 
idle hands to eat our bread for nought, when the ‘chosen vessel,’ con- 
strained by his anxiety for the Gospel and his work of preaching, did not 
venture to eat without laboring with his own hands? 121 


According to Cassian, indolence*” is a fundamental vice from 
which many other evils spring.’?* Several of these evils have been 
indicated by St. Paul, For the latter speaks of them who do no 
work as “irregular,” as not living according to the teaching re- 
ceived from him, and as “busy at meddling.” *** “ The cause of 
all these ulcers, which spring from the root of idleness, he (Paul) 
heals by a single salutary charge to work.” 155 


118 P, Albers, “ Cassian (Johannes),” DThK ὃ, 784. 

119 B, Steidle, Patrologia, 191; B. Altaner, Patrologie, 290. 

120 Cassian, De instit. coen. 2, 14; ἃ, 2 (CSHLZ 17, Petschenig 34). 
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Cassian teaches that work should be done not merely for self- 
support, but to assist others. He again invokes St. Paul, the model 
workingman. The words of the Apostle addressed to the Ephesians 
that they should imitate his example by laboring for the needy ** 
apply to all Christians. “ He left us a weighty example,” declares 
Cassian, “as he testifies that he not only wrought what would 
supply his own bodily wants, but also what would be sufficient for 
the needs of those who were with him.” 127 Moreover, such assist- 
ence should come from the fruits of labor rather than from accumu- 
lated supplies or funds. That is what Saint Paul meant when he 
said that it was more blessed to give than to receive.**® ‘The 
bounty of the giver is more blessed than the need of the receiver, 
where the gift is not supplied from money... nor from stored-up 
treasures ... but from the fruits of our own labor and honest 
toil.”’ 129 


More than a century after Cassian wrote his Institutes, St. Bene- 
dict of Nursia (c. 480-c. 547) composed his renowned Regula. This 
Rule, with its precise, methodical regulations derived from the per- 
sonal experiences of the author as well as the teaching of his prede- 
cessors,**° gave to western monasticism ils definitive form and be- 
came one of the most potent forces in the civilization of Europe. 
The Rule of St. Benedict is extremely detailed in its direction on 


126 Acts 20, 33-35; cf. supra, p. 102. 

127 Cassian, De instit coen. 10, 18 (CSEL 17, Petschenig 188): Graue 
nobis . . . reliquit exemplum, cum se non solum id operatum esse testatur, 
quod necessitatem sui tantummodo corporis expediret, sed etiam quod 
usibus eorum qui secum erant posset sufficere. 

128 Acts 20, 35. 

129 Cassian, De instit. coen. 10, 19 (CSEHL 17, Petschenig 188): Haec 
est inpertientis beatior largitas quam accipientis penuria, quae non de 
pecunia ... nec de reconditis auaritiae thesauris impenditur, sed quae de 
fructu operis proprii et pio sudore profertur. 

180 Benedict was especially influenced by St. Augustine and Cassian; cf. 
C. Lambot, “ L’influence de S. Augustin sur la Régle de S. Benoit,” Rev. 
liturg. et monast. 14 (1929), 320-30; P. Albers, ‘ Cassians Einfluss auf 
die Regel des hl. Benedikt,” Stud. w. Mittlg. aus ἃ. Gesch. ἃ. Benedtk- 
linerordens 46 (1928), 12-22, 146-58; B. Capelle, “ Legs cuvres de Jean 
Cassien et la Régle bénédictine,” Rev. liturg. et monast. 14 (1929), 307-17. 
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labor, which it regards as one of the three chief instruments of 
monastic life.*** 

““Tdleness is an enemy to the soul,” states the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, “and hence at certain periods the brethren ought to occupy 
themselves in the labor of their hands, and at others in holy read- 
ing.” 2. The Rule thereupon legislates minutely on the employ- 
ment of every hour of the day according to the season of the year. 
It prescribes that liturgical prayer be said seven times a day and 
that seven hours a day be devoted to manual labor and two to 
reading. From Easter to the first of October the monks are to 
labor from the first to the fourth hour. The middle of the day is 
consecrated to reading, dinner, a siesta, meditation, and prayer. 
At the ninth hour (three o’clock), when the heat of the day has 
subsided, the brethren must return to their work and continue at 1t 
until Vespers (the twelfth hour). From the first of October to 
the beginning of Lent they are to labor without interruption from 
the third to the ninth hour and during Lent from the third to the 
tenth.*#* 

Although the weak as well as the robust must labor with their 
hands, the fule directs that special consideration be accorded the 
former. “To brethren who are weak or delicate, let there be given 
such work or occupation as to prevent them either from being idle, 
or from being so oppressed by excessive labor as to be driven 
away.” 34 The selection of appropriate work is left to the discre- 
tion of the abbot: “‘ Their weakness must be taken into account 
by the abbot.” 155 

The monks labored either in the fields or in the workshop. Those 


131 The other two were liturgical prayer and reading; cf. D. Knowles, 
The Benedictines (New York, 1930), 12. 

182 Benedict, Regula monachorum 48 (ed. B. Linderbauer, Metten, 1922, 
67): Otiositas inimica est animae, et ideo certis temporibus occupari 
debent fratres in labore manuum, certis iterum horis in lectione divina. 
Compare with statements of St. Augustine, supra, pp. 204 and 206. 

133 Benedict, Regula mon. 48 (Linderbauer 67-8). 

184 7014. (Eng. tr., H. Blair, The Rule of St. Benedict, 3 rev. ed., Fort- 
Augustus, 1914, 127). 

186 Toid, (Linderbauer 68): Quorum imbecillitas ab abbate consideranda 
est. 
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who followed agricultural pursuits reclaimed fallow lands, drained 
off marshy fields, and cleared vast tracts of uncultivated ground.*** 
The artisan monks were equally active. If a man had a trade 
before his reception into the monastery, he was usually permitted 
to continue at that craft. But that permission depended entirely 
upon the abbot: “ Should there be artificers in the monastery, let 
them work at their crafts in all humility—if the abbot give per- 
mission.” #37 Furthermore, if a man’s proficiency in his trade be- 
came an occasion of pride, that monk must have his occupation 
changed until he had humbled himself: 


But if any of them be puffed up by reason of his knowledge of his craft, 
in that he seems to confer some benefit on the monastery, let such a one 
be taken from it, and not exercise it again, unless, perchance, when he has 
humbled himself, the abbot bid him work.1** 


It is readily seen that St. Benedict enacted detailed legislation on 
labor, not because he envisaged his institute as a great economic 
and-social force, but because he wanted his monks to be occupied 
over and above that time which they devoted to liturgical prayer 
or spiritual reading. He realized that the normal.man (and his 
Rule was written for normal men) could not spend all his wakeful 
hours in reading or vocal prayer.**® Hence, his command to work. 
Manual labor was to be no less supernatural than the spiritual read- 
ing and prayer which it supplemented. If the external accom- 
plishments of monastic labor were incalculably great, that was but 
a lesser good which followed from the greater. Benedictine monas- 
teries might become centers of agricultural life and schools of learn- 
ing and craftsmanship.**° The sight of the delicate bodies of nobly 
born monks bent over the plough might inspire the peasant with 
the exalted nature of his work.’*t The spectacle of refined hands 
employed in handicrafts as well as at prayer, might give the artisan 


136M. Sabatier, L’Hglise et le travail manuel (Paris, 1895), 98. 

187 Benedict, Regula mon. 58 (Linderbauer 72): Artifices si sunt in 
monasterio, cum omni humilitate faciant ipsas artes, si permiserit abbas. 

188 Ibid. (H. Blair 143). 

139 J), Knowles, The Benedictines, 13. 

140 FY, Stead, The Story of Social Christianity (London, 1924), 1, 100. 

141 A. Tilgher, Le travail dans les moeurs et dans les doctrines (Paris, 
1931), 27. 
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a new appreciation of his calling. But all these were beyond St. 
Benedict’s immediate purpose when he commanded his monks to 
work. As he saw it, labor was a supernatural occupation for that 
part of monastic life which was not consecrated to religious duties. 

In the Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great (c. 540-604) there is 
an anecdote about St. Benedict which splendidly illustrates the 
latter’s attitude towards labor. Among those whom St. Benedict 
received into his monastery at Subiaco there was a Goth. The new 
disciple was given a sickle-shaped instrument (falcastrum) and was 
directed to clear a tract of land which bordered a lake. But, though 
zealous, the Goth was awkward and, as a result, dropped the iron 
tool into the lake. St. Benedict miraculously retrieved the imple- 
ment from the bottom of the lake and presented it to the unskillful 
monk with the words, “Take it, work on, and do not despair.” *? 
These words of guidance, addressed to a barbarian, summed up the 
Benedictine precepts on labor and were expressive of monastic 
teaching in a changing civilization. To the vanquished and the 
victors of invaded Italy, to the savage tribes of central [urope, 
the Benedictine monks repeated the ringing words of their founder: 
“Work on, despair not.” 


4, LABOR LEGISLATION 


Enactments Made by the Church 


The teaching of the Fathers that the Christians could not engage 
in occupations which were associated with idolatry or immorality 
was sanctioned by ecclesiastical legislation. For instance, the 
Council of Elvira, which was held shortly before 309,*** forbade 
under penalty of excommunication any Christian member of a 
municipal curia to participate in the sacrifices customarily offered 
by that body.144 A few years later the Council of Arles (314) 
passed the censure of excommunication against Christians who 


142 Gregory the Great, Dialogi 2, 6 (Fonti per la Storia d@’Italia 57, 
Moricca 89): Ecce labora, et noli contristari. 

143, J, Mansi, S. Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio (Paris, 1901- 
27), 2, 4. 

144 Canon 3, Mansi, op. cit., 2, 5. 
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became gladiators.*4° The same council decreed that those who 
acted in comedies were to be excommunicated.**® 

Of greater interest, however, is the canonical legislation pertain- 
ing to the manual labor of the clergy. Although it was clearly 
recognized that he who preached the Gospel had the right to sup- 
port from the faithful,**’ it gradually became the custom for the 
clergy to earn their living by their hands. The Council of Elvira 
alludes to this custom when it forbids bishops, priests, or deacons 
to leave their own locality for business purposes, but allows them 
to transact business within their own province.**® The Council 
thus acknowledges that some of the clergy engage in some kind of 
work. In 353 the State passed a law exempting clerics who engaged 
in business or in a craft from certain fiscal assessments because the 
proceeds which they derived from their stores or workshops were 
employed to furnish sustenance to the poor.**® St. Basil testifies 
that the majority of the clergy in his diocese plied a sedentary 
trade for their livelihood.**® There are many instances of bishops 
and priests working with their hands, for example, Philoromus,*** 
Fronto,°? Paulinus of Nola,*** Felix, Hilary of Arles, Spiridion, 
Fulgence and others.*** Finally, as was seen above,’®* the A postoltc 
Constitutions enjoins the duty of labor upon the younger members 
of the clergy. 

Canonical legislation on this custom of the clergy to engage in 
manual labor prohibited work done for the sake of personal gain, 
but commended work done for self-support. As was seen above, 
the Council of Elvira placed a restriction on the secular occupa- 


145 Can. 4, J. Hardouin, Acta conciliorum etc. (Paris, 1715), 1, 264. 


146 Can. 5, Hardouin, loc. cit. 147 Cf. supra, p. 101 and p. 205. 
148 Can. 18, Mansi, op. cit., 3, 9: Episcopi, presbyteri, et diacones de 
locis suis, negotiandi causa, non discedant .. . si voluerint negotiari, intra 


provinciam negotientur. 

148 Codex Theodos. 16, 2, 10 (P. Krueger-T. Mommsen, Berlin, 1905, 1 
(2) 838). 

160 Basil, Hpist. 198 (LCL Letters of St. Basil 3, Deferrari 114). 

161 Palladius, Historia laus. 45, 3 (SPCK, Clarke 146). 

162 Cf, P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens (6 ed., 1914), 375. 

153 Gregory the Great, Dialogt 3, 1, cf. supra, Ὁ. 213. 

454 Cf. M. Sabatier, L’Eglise et le travail manuel (Paris, 1895), 73. 

156 Supra, p. 182. 
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tions of bishops, priests, and deacons. They must not leave their 
localities for the purpose of conducting business.*** It is only too 
evident that, while many clerics labored for their livelihood, others 
did so to amass wealth.**? Naturally, the latter did not hesitate to 
neglect their spiritual obligations. St. Cyprian tells us that many 
bishops abandoned their churches and deserted their people to 
journey from place to place in quest of profitable merchandise.*** 
St. Jerome advises a young cleric to avoid any priest who engages 
in secular occupations and who thus rises from poverty to wealth.1°® 
It was to meet this abuse that the Synod of Carthage in 397 for- 
bade all clerics to transact business as conductores or procura- 
tores..®° ‘The Second Provincial Council of Arles (c. 443) estab- 
lished the penalty of deposition and excommunication for any 
cleric who engaged in secular business.*®* Finally, the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 decreed that “in the future no bishop, cleric, or 
monk shall be engaged in farming estates, or in business, or under- 
take secular administrations.” *** In 494, Pope Gelasius I threat- 
ened to deprive of office any cleric who undertook to transact 
business, 

But if the Church forbade clerics to engage in business or occupa- 
tions which yielded great profits or interfered with the fulfilment 
of spiritual obligations, the Church exhorted the clergy to earn 
their living by their hands. This is splendidly illustrated by three 
canons of the famous Statuta ecclesiae antiqua. The Statutes were 
formerly ascribed to the Fourth Council of Carthage 155 in 398, but 
are now acknowledged to have emanated from the city of Arles 


156 See J. Brunini, The Clerical Obligations of Canons 189 and 142 
(Catholic Univ. of America Canon Law Studies, no. 103), 69. 

157 Ἡ Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the Councils (St. Louis, 1937), 
90-91. 

168 Cyprian, De lapsis 6 (FIP 21, Martin 14). 

159 Jerome, Hpist. 52, 5 (CSHL δά, Hilberg 422). 

160 Can. 15, Mansi, op. cit., 3, 883. 

161 J, Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles (10 vols., Paris, 1907-38), 
2, 466. 

162 FT, Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils, 90. 

163 A. van Hove, Prolegomena ad codicem writs canonict (Louvain, 1928), 
115-16. 
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either before,*** or during,’® the episcopacy of St. Cesarius (circa 
40-542). According to the Statutes: 

A cleric, no matter how learned in the word of God, should earn his 
living by handwork. 

A cleric should procure his clothing and food by a handicraft or agri- 
culture without jeopardy to his office. 

All clerics who are able to work should learn a handicraft and should 
know how to read (et litteras discant) .1°%° 


Thus, the most erudite, as well as the least learned, member of 
the clergy was expected to support himself with his hands. How- 
ever, he was not to neglect his spiritual duties while earning his live- 
lihood.*®? He was instructed to learn a “ little trade” (artificiolum) 
or handicraft and at the same time to apply himself to intellectual 
studies. There are two provisions worthy of note in this canon. 
First, the direction to learn a “ little trade ” is significant. A small 
handicraft would not require any absence from one’s locality such 
as would architecture or the larger crafts. Hence, it would not 
occasion any neglect of duty. Moreover, a small handicraft would 
yield but a frugal living and would not be lucrative enough to 
distract the artisan clergyman with prospect of great profits. 
Secondly, the instruction to “learn letters” was designed to pre- 
vent any cleric from becoming so preoccupied with procuring the 
needs of the body as to neglect the needs of the mind. A literate, 
as well as a self-supporting, clergy was the ideal. 


Einactments Made by the State 


Under the influence of Christianity the Roman Emperors passed 
a number of laws for the betterment of the slaves. From the fourth 


164 G, Morin, “ Les Statuta ecclesiae antiqua sont-ils de Césaire d’Arles? ” 
Rev. bénédictine 30 (1913), 334-42. 
165 A, Malnory, Saint Césaire d’Arles (Paris, 1894), 50-62. 
166 Canons 51-3, Mansi, op. cit., 3, 955: 
Clericus quantumlibet verbo Dei eruditus, artificio victum quaerat. 
Clericus victum et vestimentum sibi artificiolo vel agricultura, 
absque officii sui detrimento paret. 
Omnes clerici, qui ad operandum validiores sunt, et artificiola et 
litteras discant. 
167 Sabatier interprets the phrase “absque officii sui detrimento” as 
signifying “without injury to his sacerdotal dignity,” cf. M. Sabatier, 
L’Eglise et le travail manuel, 70. 
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century to the sixth the causes of manumission were multiplied. 
The new legislation, imbued with the Christian spirit, directed that 
slaves should be liberated if they became bishops or priests, if they 
became monks, if their religion or virtue were imperiled.?® It 
should be observed that the State thus gave the slave the right to 
freedom in certain circumstances. His liberation was not depen- 
dent upon the will of his master. For example Constantine decreed 
that any slave, whether Christian or non-Christian, who had been 
circumcised by his Jewish master was by that fact made free.*® 
To further protect the Christian slave from any danger to his 
religion, Constantius in 339 forbade Jews to purchase Christian 
slaves.*7° Steps were similarly taken to safeguard the virtue of the 
slave. Constantine, for instance, authorized the clergy to redeem, 
if necessary by force, slaves who had been prostituted by their 
masters.17* Gratian freed from theatrical servitude all comedians 
who became Christians.*7? At the same time the State intro- 
duced new modes of manumission. Thus, as early as 316, Con- 
stantine gave Christian masters the power to liberate their slaves 
in church in the presence of the clergy and the people.*”? By these 
and many other acts, the Emperors, prompted by the Christian 
spirit, not only encouraged the enfranchisement of slaves, but 
they inaugurated an imperial policy which tended to abolish the 
institution of slavery. 

The protests of the Fathers against such occupations as fighting 
in the areas or acting on the stage had their influence on imperial 
legislation. Constantine forbade gladiatorial combats to be held in 
Beryteus, a city of Phenicea where contests of that sort were highly 
prized.*"* In 85% Constantius prohibited any member of the im- 
perial army or of the Paletine militia from engaging in gladia- 
torial combats.*7° Hight years later Valentinian I decreed that 


168 P, Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens, 332-3. 

16° Codex Theodos. 14, 19, 1 (P. Krueger-T. Mommsen, 733). 

170 Toid. 14, 19, 2 (abid.). 

171 J, Mauquoy, Le Christianisme et Vesclavage antique (Liége-Paris, 
1927), 5d. 

172 Codex Theodos. 15, 7, 4 (P. Krueger-T. Mommsen, 1905, 1 (2), 822). 

1738 Codex Justin, 1, 13, 1 (P. Krueger, 1877, 101). 

174 Codex Theodos. 15, 12, 1 (P. Krueger-T. Mommsen, 1905, 1 (2), 827). 

τὸ Thid. 15, 12, 2 (ibid.). 
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Christians were not to be condemned to contests in the arena.*’® 
Honorius finally outlawed gladiatorial combats altogether.*”” 

In conformity with Christian teaching, the Emperors also legis- 
lated on the theatrical professions. Valentinian in 371 relaxed the 
law which made the children of actors take up the same occupation 
as their parents. The Emperor declared that the daughters of 
scaenicae who wished to live a chaste and respectable life were not 
bound to follow the profession of their mother.*’* Theodosius 
strictly forbade the wealthy to retain a retinue of slave musicians 
in their homes.*”® 

The State likewise passed a number of laws as regards the repose 
from labor on Sunday. A law of 321 states that “all judges, the 
people of the city, and workmen are to refrain from work on 
Sunday.” 78° The law, however, permits agricultural work on the 
grounds that it is necessary.*** It has been suggested that the 
exception of agricultural work was made not so much because farm- 
work was necessary, although that is the reason assigned by the 
law, but because the country-dwellers were not Christians and had 
no organized parishes with a resident clergy.*** The motive for 
the law on Sunday repose from labor was to facilitate attendance 
at religious exercises. Rest from work was also in conformity with 
the spirit of joy which should prevail on Sunday. Eusebius tells 
us that Constantine suspended military work on Sunday, to allow 
his soldiers to meditate and pray to God.*®* Universal repose from 
labor was not realized in the West until the early part of the 
Middle Ages.*** But the gradual ascendency of that repose brought 


176 Thid. 9, 40, 8; cf. P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens, 415. 

177 J, Mauquoy, Le Christianisme et l’esclavage antique, 55. 

178 Codex Theodos. 15, 7, 2 (P. Krueger-T. Mommsen, 1 (2), 821). 

179 J. Mauquoy, loc. cit. 

180 Codex Justin, 3, 12, 2 (P. Krueger, Berlin, 1877, 248): Ommnes iudices 
urbanaeque plebes et artium officia cunctarum uenerabili die solis quiescant. 

181 Tbid. (1tbid.): Ruri tamen positi agrorum culturae libere licenterque 
inseruiant. 

182 Cf. L. McReavy, “The Sunday Repose from Labour,” Ephemerides 
Theolog. Lovan. 12 (1935), 301. 

183 Kusebius, Vita Constantini 4, 18 (GCS Husebtus 1, Heikel 124). 

184 Cf, L. McReavy, op. cit., 304 ff.; M. Sabatier, D’Hglise et le travail 
manuel, 281 ff. 
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with it a lighter burden on the laborer and an increased sense of 
satisfaction in his work. 


5. LABOR IN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


That the teaching of the Fathers and the testimony of ancient 
Christian literature were in perfect accord with the views of the 
Christian workingman is seen in the inscriptions on the tombstones 
of the latter. This harmony of outlook between the leaders of the 
Church and the great mass of Christians, the men who lived a life 
of daily labor, is most important. It shows that the esteem for 
labor so evident in Christian literature was not the attitude of the 
teachers and writers alone, but the attitude of the whole social 
body. 

The Christian workingman, proud of his labor and proud of his 
professional proficiency, made it a point to indicate his occupation 
on his tomb. Numerous epitaphs have been found, each bearing 
witness to the fact that the deceased was a Christian workman. 
They are representative of every honorable profession.*®° There is 
the marble worker Silvanus,*** the gardener Pascasius,*®’ the barber 
Octavianus,'** the sailor Julius Credentius,’®® the artificer Re- 
natus,'®° the metal worker Euticius.’*! The epitaphs of Christian 
artisans have been discovered in the various Christian cemeteries. 
For instance, there has been found an epitaph of a gardener in the 
cemetery of St. Agnes,*®? of a miller beneath the Basilica of St. 
Peter on the Vatican,’®* of a butcher in the cemetery of Domi- 
tilla,*** of a linen maker in the cemetery of Cyriacus.** 


186 Cf. ILCV, vol. 1, index, 10 (tituli .. . opificum, artificum). 

186 Ὁ, Kaufmann, Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg, 
1917), 110: IC POSITVS EST SILBANVS MARMORARIVS.... 

187 Τ7ΓΟΥ 1, 592: (HIC QVIESCIT) PASCASIVS ORTOLANV(S).... 

188 ΤΟΥ͂ 1, 604: HIC POSITVS IN PACE OCTA / VIANVS TVSSOR 
(tussor = tonsor). 

189 H. Marruccchi, Hléments d’archéologie chrétienne (Paris-Rome, 1905), 
215: IVLIVS CREDEN /TIVS QVI NABICA /VIT.... 

100 CJL, 6, 9389; ILCV 1, 6381: RENATVS FABER /IN PACE. 

191 OTL 6, 9400; ILCV 1, 636: EVTICIO FABRO FERRIO. 

192 AH. Marrucchi, op. cit., 216. 

193 TLCV 1, 621. 

194 TCV 1, 689; C. Kaufmann, op. cit., 111. 196 TECV 1, 682. 
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Many Christian laborers, instead of inscribing the name of their 
craft on their tomb, indicated it by carving on stone alongside their 
name the emblem of their profession. Leopardus, the barber, had 
inscribed on his grave stone the implements of his trade: a razor, 
mirror, scissors, and comb.*®°* Similarly, a painter,®? a mason,**® 
a carpenter,’®® a maker of organs,”°° and a marble cutter *% in- 
scribed the tools of their craft on stone. Aurelius Sabatius could 
think of no better way to honor his deceased wife, Severa Seleu- 
clana, than to engrave on her tomb the image of a loom and a 
shuttle—the symbols of domestic work. 

On the sepulchers of a number of Christian artisans there are 
carved or painted effigies which depict the defunct at work. There 
is a sculptured image of a blacksmith hammering an object on his 
anvil.?°? There are effigies of a liveryman,”?® a measurer of grain,?™ 
a baker,?° a sculptor,”°* a sailor, a butcher, and a vintager.”°’ All 
of them bear convincing testimony to the fact that the deceased 
person was a workingman who was proud of his work. A burial 
chamber discovered in 1910 near the Porta San Giovanni 2985. has 
yielded some remarkable pictures. These pictures which date from 
the beginning of the fourth century, portray the deceased, a young 
man named Trebius Justus, as a wealthy artisan.?°° That Trebius 


196 ©, Kaufmann, op. cit., 110. 

1897S. Scaglia, Manuel d@archéologie chrétienne (Turin, 1916), 396. 

198 A. Marrucchi, op. cit., 216. 

199 S. Scaglia, op. cit., 394. 201 Ἡ Marrucchi, op. cit., 216. 

200 Toid., 397. 2028. Scaglia, op. cit., 393. 

203 C, Kaufmann, Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik, 112. 

204C. Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie (Paderborn, 
1922), 407. 

205 J, Wilpert, Hrlebnisse und Ergebnisse 1m Dienste der christlichen 
Archdologie (Freiburg, 1930), 21. 

2086S. Scaglia, Manuel darchéologie chrétienne (Turin, 1916), 394. 

207 J, Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg, 1903), 1, 
125 ff. 

208 ©, Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie, 407. 

20° For a description of the pictures in the burial chamber of Trebius 
Justus cf. J. Wilpert, “ Die Malereien der Grabkammer des Trebius Justus 
aus dem Ende der konstantinischen Zeit,’ Konstantin der Grosse und 
seine Zeit. Gesammelte Studien, herausgegeben von F. J. Dolger (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1913) 276-94; O. Marucchi, “ 1] singolare cubicolo di Trebio 
Giusto,” ibidem, 297-314. 
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Justus was a Christian may be deduced from a painting of the 
Good Shepherd on the ceiling of the tomb. Two of the pictures 
are of particular interest for our study. The first of these **° 
depicts Trebius twice. In the upper part within the lunette over 
the vault, he is represented as sitting upon a chair and busily 
engaged in drawing or writing on a folding tablet. He is sur- 
rounded by the implements of his craft: a holder for writing-reeds, 
a wicker basket for scrolls, a rotulus, and several writing tablets. 
The tools are those of an artist or an architect. However, the other 
pictures show that Trebius Justus was an architect, rather than an 
artist.2** The legend which borders the lunette reads as follows: 


TREBIVS . IVSTVS . ET . HORONATIA . SAEVERINA . FILIO 
MAERENTI . FECERUNT . TREBIO . IVSTO . 
SIGNO . ASELIVS . QVI . VIXIT . ANNOS . XXI 
MESES . VI. ET. DIIS . XXV 


The lower part of the picture portrays Trebius Justus in the act of 
giving instructions to his workmen. Above him are the words: 
ASSELLAE . PIAE. The name of the workingman at the extreme 
left is indicated. Evidently, the name of each man portrayed was 
printed above his head. 

The second picture “12 is a scene from the occupational life of 
Trebius Justus. It is remarkable for its artistic detail and its vivid 
delineation of men at work. The picture describes the construc- 
tion of a building. In other words, it represents the execution of 
an architectural design. Two masons are busy with their trowels 
while two assistants carry and a third prepares building materials. 
The evident pride of the Christian architect, Trebius Justus, in all 
the phases of his craft thus stands in sharp contrast to the Greco- 
Roman attitude towards architects and other artisans. The latter 
view was succinctly expressed by Lucian when he declared that the 


219 See plate V. 

211 A mosaic found in Tunis has a similar representation of a man who 
was a church architect, thus confirming the conclusion that Trebius Justus 
was an architect, cf. C. Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdéo- 
logie, 409. 

722 See plate VI. 
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greatest sculptor or architect was “a man who has naught but his 
hands.” 218 

There are a number of other Christian inscriptions which testify 
to an esteem for labor—testify, perhaps, more eloquently and more 
convincingly than those which indicate the occupation of the de- 
ceased. For example, there is an ancient epitaph discovered in the 
catacomb of St. Nicomedeus and, although the inscription has been 
almost completely effaced, the words are still discernible: “To my 
hard-working mother, Catianilla.” *** In 341 a wealthy lady named 
Victoria erected a marble tomb to her deceased husband and de- 
scribed herself in the dedicatory inscription as a humble worker: 
Amatrix pauperorum ... et operaria.2*> Numerous Christian in- 
scriptions contain a short phrase or even a solitary word denoting 
comradeship in labor, appreciation of work done, or realization that 
the deceased, no matter how powerful or wealthy, was, like all other 
men, a slave of God. Thus, the defunct is described as a fellow- 
worker,?!® one who has done his work well,”!’ a fellow-slave.22% Τί 
is titles such as these in Christian inscriptions which best reveal 
the true humility and the profound sense of solidarity as members 
of God’s family which underlay the high regard of the ancient 
Christians for the laborer and his work. 


218 Lucian, The Dream 9 (LCL Lucian, 3 Harmon 222). 

214 (ἃ de Rossi, Bulletino di archeologia cristiana, 1 ser., 2 (1865), 52: 
MHTPI KATIANIAAH ... ἘΡΓΟΠΟΙΏΩ, 

215 G. de Rossi, Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae (Rome, 1861 ff.), 
1, no. 62, p. 49. 

216 ΠΤ ΟΥ̓ 2, 4325 B: Musicus cum suis laburantibus Ursus, Fortunio, 
Maximus, Euse(bius ...); P. Allard, Les esclaves chrétiens, 383: Leontiae 
cumlaboronae suae. 

217 7.0 2, 4325: Vitalissimus Rufi/ ne dulcissime . . . que mecum bene 
labor (a)v(it); ILCV 2, 4325 A: Dasantillae, (q)ae vixit ann/ p.m. xxx, 
qu. (b)ene laboravit. 

218 ILCV 1, 1458: Plotius Ter/ tius et Faustina, com/ servi Dei. 
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CONCLUSION 


A survey of the attitude towards labor in Christian Antiquity and 
in Greco-Roman Culture reveals a complete change in the opinion 
of physical work. For the Greeks, labor was a sub-human, servile 
activity. It was an economic necessity, but one to be borne by the 
masses. Such an arrangement allowed the citizen elite the leisure 
required for political pursuits and the acquisition of virtue. The 
Greek point of view was adopted by the Romans. Labor was 
beneath the dignity of a Roman citizen. Yet within a few cen- 
turies Christianity revolutionized the opinion of manual work. 
Masters and slaves regarded each other as brothers. Idleness was 
considered disgraceful. Low-born Christians attained to the highest 
positions in the Church, while high-born Christians engaged in the 
lowhest occupations. Throughout the East and West large num- 
bers of wealthy Christians distributed their goods to the poor and 

took up a life of labor. 

To maintain, however, that everything in Roman Hellenism mili- 
tated against a favorable position for labor would be to over- 
simplify the Greco-Roman point of view and to do a disservice to 
Christianity itself. In the first chapters of this book there were 
presented several factors which instilled in non-Christians a respect, 
if not an esteem, for work. From the Augustan Age onwards the 
number of slaves decreased. With less slaves and more freedmen 
employed in handwork, labor did not appear to be the servile 
activity it formerly seemed. Meanwhile the guild movement had 
attained considerable strength among the various crafts. The pro- 
ficient artisan had always derived some satisfaction from his work. 
Membership in a guild increased that satisfaction and gave to the 
unskilled workman a feeling of pride and importance. At the 
same time the Cynics were urging all who would listen to emulate 
the toil of Hercules. In the upper classes the Stoic ideal of the 
brotherhood of men was favorably received during the second and 
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third centuries, thus bettering the status of the slave. All of these 
served to help the cause of labor and prepared the way for the 
Christian teaching on work. The part they played in the rehabili- 
tation of labor in no way detracts from the scope of the transfor- 
mation wrought by Christianity. In our study of these factors in 
the opening chapters we saw that none of them were able to effect 
a change in the general attitude towards work. The complete 
alteration of that attitude by Christianity appears all the greater in 
view of their failure. In converting the Greco-Roman world to a 
genuine esteem for labor Christianity wrought a moral revolution. 

Judaism likewise prepared the way for the Christian attitude 
towards labor, yet of itself was unable to alter the Greco-Roman 
opinion of work. The Jews, worshippers of the true God, had 
received divinely revealed truths. They knew from the Scriptures 
that man had never been destined for a life of idleness, that man 
had incurred the penalty of hard labor because he had sinned. 
They worked for six days a week in imitation of God, Who had 
worked for six days in creating the world. They respected the free 
laborer and treated the slave with consideration. But the Jewish 
attitude towards work was nationalistic. The Lord God, the First 
Worker, was the God of the Jews, not the God of the Gentiles. The 
Jewish workingman was respected because he was a member of 
the Chosen People. Among the Jews the Jewish slave received far 
better treatment than the Gentile slave. In short, the Jewish atti- 
tude was limited in its scope. It was bounded by the confines of 
Judaism and, therefore, was unable to effect a universal esteem for 
labor. Still, although powerless to bring about a world-wide re- 
gard for work, Judaism provided the first converts to Christianity 
with a high appreciation of the moral worth of labor and thus 
prepared the way for the favorable opinion of labor which the 
Christian religion brought to the Greco-Roman world. 

But how did Christian teaching so completely transform the 
attitude towards labor? By what means did it elevate manual 
work in the estimation of men to a degree hitherto unknown? We 
have seen that this was accomplished by the progressive application 
of religious principles. Christ said nothing about the dignity of 
labor. In fact, He did not explicitly say that men were obliged to 
work. But He set an unprecedented value on the individual person 
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and Hé ‘demanded of every follower a life of personal perfection 
and unstinted charity. In so doing, He began the rehabilitation 
of labor. 

The convert to Christianity was singled out of the masses. He 
was taught to consider himself a son of God, a co-heir with Christ, 
a saint, a living temple of the Holy Ghost, a member of the Body 
of Christ. The slave was regarded as the equal of his master in the 
sight of God, and the master was reminded that he had been pur- 
chased by the Blood of Christ from the slavery of sin. There was 
not the slightest suggestion of class consciousness or of economic 
revolution. But by imbuing the individual with a profound con- 
sciousness of his true worth and high calling Christianity incul- 
cated in its adherents a genuine respect for the worker and his 
labor. The dignity of human labor is due to the personal dignity 
of the worker. By teaching that the laborer, as a human being, 
possessed an immortal soul which is created to the image of God 
and endowed with substantial equality, Christianity restored the 
dignity of the laborer and his work. 

The life of personal perfection required of every Christian also 
contributed to the changed attitude towards labor. Some form of 
work was necessary for perfection; for, as St. Paul declared, he 
who indulged in idleness spent his time in “ meddling” in the 
affairs of others. ‘“ Idleness is an enemy of the soul,” wrote St. 
Benedict. That is why the various monastic leaders prescribed that 
a considerable portion of each day must be devoted to manual labor. 
But it was not only as an antidote to idleness that the early Chris- 
tians saw in physical work a means of acquiring individual perfec- 
tion. They looked upon manual labor as a medium of making 
reparation for personal sin, a pathway to humility, and an effective 
method of overcoming concupiscence. It is interesting to note 
that the perfective value of labor received more and more emphasis 
as time went on and that the ascetic worth of work received its 
greatest accentuation under monasticism. 

The original and distinctive character of the attitude towards 
labor in early Christianity was the spirit of charity. Every Chris- 
tian was bound to love his neighbor and to express that love in a 
practical manner, particularly by almsgiving. Since most Chris- 
tians were poor, they had to work for the alms which they gave. 
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For that reason they regarded manual labor as a duty of charity. 
They were bound to work to support others, as well as themselves. 
Many wealthy Christians, especially during the fourth and fifth 
centuries, took up a life of labor in order to distribute more goods 
to the needy. The monks made it a rule to produce more than 
they could consume so that they could give the surplus to the poor. 
On examination, the vast charitable program of the Early Church, 
with its prodigious works of mercy, is seen to have been supported 
chiefly by the labor of the faithful. 

Closely allied with the charitable program was the system of 
providing work for the unemployed. We have seen that by the 
close of the first century in the East and by the middle of the third 
century in the West, Christian communities procured employment 
for their members. If a community could not find work for a 
member, it supported that man and his family during the period in 
which he was unemployed. Those who did work were obliged to 
support those who could obtain no work, Thus the Harly Church 
anticipated by many centuries some of the principal functions of 
modern agencies for social security. 

Every Christian was urged to do his work “ from the heart as for 
the Lord, and not for men.” He was to regard his labor as a 
service to God. No legitimate occupation, however menial it might 
appear, was sordid or beneath his dignity. There could be no 
insignificance in heavy manual labor, no drabness in an employment 
which required little or no skill; for nothing could be insignificant 
or drab that echoed in eternity. | 

Neither could a man’s daily toil be measured only by wages or 
some other earthly standard. Christian workingmen were “ ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God.” Their labor would receive 
a divine reward. Their right to their wages was vigorously affirmed, 
but provision was made for prospective injustices and hardships. 
They were assured of a reward which was not contingent upon the 
judgment or justice of men: “ God is not unjust, that He should 
forget your work.” ? Their life of labor was thus made easier by 
the strong conviction that meritorious work would be eventually 
recognized and effort amply repaid. 
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knowledge of, wisdom, 73 148; 
patrons of, 23-4, 26, 30, 104, 107; 
practiced by monks, 165, 167, 177, 
218, by rabbis, 75, 79; scorn for, 
Ἰ, 10, 14-7, 22, 30, 32, 46 

craftsmen, at time of Homer, 3; 
pride of, 24-6, 30, δ] ff., 83, 225; 
skill of, 23-6, 30, 51-2, 225. 

creation, 60, 99, 104 

Creator, the First Worker, 60 

curse, labor as a (see also burden), 
61, 85 

Cynics, 19, 48, 49, 85, 86-7, 104 


David, 68 

Daphnos, 54 

decline, of agriculture, 29, 33 ff., 38; 
of world, 5, 45 

deities as patrons of crafts, 23-4, 
26, 30, 104, 107 

Delos, 40 

Demetrias, 199 

Demosthenes, 21, 22 

dignity, of labor, 5, 98, 99, 119, 121, 
148, 194; of man, 48, 104, 118 

disesteem for labor, among bar- 
barians, 10; Celsus’ appeal to, 50, 
150; alleged of Christ, 93, 97; 
among Greeks, 1, 4, 7, 10, 11, 15, 
22, 23, 30, 146; of hired men, 20, 
28, 39; by Messalians, 172; by 
monks of Carthage, 213; by some 
rabbis, 77; among Romans, 32, 35, 
39, 42, 44-7, 50 

division of labor, among monks, 167; 
in wealthy homes, 41-42 146 

dole, 11, 13, 35, 44 

Domitian, 49 

Dorotheus, 169-70 

Drakon, 8 


duty, fulfillment of, 54; of doing 
work faithfully, 84, 122 
duty of labor, 61, 98, 122 ff., 148, 


153 ff., 173, 182, 201 ff., 214, 215, 
217; duty of charity, 115, 118, 
125-6, 172, 176, 214, 216; in- 
cumbent on clergy, 182-3, 220, 222, 
existed in Paradise, 60, 76, 208; 
follows from natural order, 114; 
obliges able-bodied monks, 201; 
for self-support, 114-5, 124, 130, 
172, 176; as service to others, 99 
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earning ἃ living, 16, 22, 28, 51 

earthly goods, see material goods 

economic independence, as motive 
for labor, 76-77, 114-5, 117, 124, 
147, 164, 165, 170, 172, 174, 196, 
197, 206, 216; required for self- 
respect, 114, 156 

economic needs, end of labor, 100, 
214 

economic reform, 121 

Egypt, agriculture in, 29, 163; 
birthplace of monasticism, 162; 
disesteem for labor in, 10; Jewish 
artisans in, 89; labor conditions 
in, 29-30, 163; school of crafts 
for Hebrews, 65; soil of, 29 

Elias, 68, 172 

Kliseus, 68 

Emilian, 214 

employment procured by community, 
83, 128-9, 152-3 

ends of labor, see motives 

epitaphs, 51 ff. 

esteem for labor, among Greeks, 
2 ff., 8-9, 19, 23, 27; among Jews, 
59 ff.; among Romans, 51 ff.; 
fostered by guilds, 54; inspired 
by example of Creator, 60, hope 
of apotheosis, 54; on part of 
Apostles, 106, 117, 119, of Christ, 
96, 104, of Christian workmen, 
225, of Fathers, 148, 180, 190, 
196 ff., 208 ff. 

esteem for workers, 143, 144, 196 

eternal reward, 70, 100, 117 

Eucratius, 159 

Eustochium, 199, 200 

Kuthymius, 173 

expiatory value of labor, 62, 123, 
172, 174 


faculties exercised in work, 179, 209 

family economy, 3 

farmers (see also agriculture), 
ancient heroes, of Jews, 62, of 
Romans, 32-3; gentlemen, 27, 36, 
49, 58; plight of, 3, 5, 29, 163 

farmwork (see also agriculture), 
esteem by Dio Chrysostom and 
Musonius, 50; joy in, 208; as 
service to God, 64 

Fatherhood of God, 104, 118 

fatigue, a punishment, 61, 
relief from, 102 

“fellow workers,” 112 

fishermen, made apostles, 96, 98, 


209 ;: 
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201; despised by Cicero, 46 

follow nature, 46, 87 

forbidden occupations, 139 ff. 

forced labor, in Attica, 6; under 
Pharoah, 65; under Ptolomies, 29 

foreigners in Rome, 43, 44 

fraternity of Christians attributed 
to bad motives, 145 

free laborers, 3, 43-4, 58 

freedmen, 53 

fruits of labor, from God, 63, 70, 
181, 198, 203, 209; hope of, a 
motive for labor, 117, 158, 197-8; 
over-occupation with, 99, 126, 
202; right to, 117; to be shared 
with needy, 129, 132, 155, 179; 
withdrawn because of sin, 181 

funds to set up business, 159-160 

funeral stecles, 52 ff. 


Gamaliel, 108 

Gedeon, 68 

Gemara, 73 

gentlemen farmers, 27, 36, 49, 58 

gerim, 67 

gladiators, combats between, for- 
bidden by law, 223-4; must aban- 
don profession before baptism, 
157; subject to excommunication, 
220; trainers of, unacceptable to 
Church, 139, 143, 157 

gods, condemned man to labor, 5; 
engaged in labor, 2, 23, 60; in- 
spired skilled artisans, 3, 23; 
patrons of crafts, 23 ff., 55 ff., 104 

Gracchi, 34-35 

guilds, among Greeks, 25; among 
Jews, 89; among Romans, δά ff.; 
not economic, but social, 25, 54; 
religious character of, 55-6; sur- 
passed by Christian community, 
129 

gymnosophists, 138, 189 


Hadrian, 48 

handwork, see crafts. 

health, a product of labor, 147 

hectemor, 6 

Heliodorus, 198 

Helots, 7 

Hephaestus, 60, 104; arms-maker, 
2; built palaces of gods, 2; a 
cripple, 15; master craftsman, 8, 
23; patron of artisans, 15, 24, 104 

Heraclides of Pontus, 18 

Hercules, 19, 55, 56, 104 
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Hermes, 23 

Hilarion, 171-2, 199 

Hillel, 75, 80 

Hippias, 19 

hired men, inferior to landowners, 
3; disesteemed, 20, 28, 39; must 
be paid promptly, 66, 107; de- 
frauded, 69; duty of, to work 
conscientiously, 84; esteemed, 66, 
68, 79 

Homeric Age, esteem for labor in, 
2, 23; family economy in, 3 

housework honorable, 147 

humility of nobles who labor, 200 

hunger, 114 

hygienic value of labor, 147-8 


idleness, not allowed in monastery, 
168, 170, 204, 214; begets distaste 
for work, 42; condemned, 4, 19, 
61, 82-3, 113-4, 124-5, 131, 158, 
199; enemy of the soul, 217; leads 
to hunger and poverty, 70, 114; 
in Paradise, 60, 86; source of 
evils, 211, 215; transgresses law 
of God, 114 

idler, alms denied to, 114, 153; 
ostracized, 114; prevented from 
imposing on Christians, 131; un- 
worthy of the Church, 153 

idolatry, occupations associated 
with, forbidden, 139 ff., 157, 219 

imitate work of God, 99 

immoderate labor forbidden, 176 

independence, see economic indepen- 
dence 

inertia, wealthy addicted to, 146 

infructuost in negottis, 138 

Isaac, 62 

itinerant Christians 
123-4, 128, 153 


must work, 


Jacob, 62, 147 

Job, 172 

Joseph, carpenter, 94-5, 135-6, 149; 
portrayed as unskilled in craft, 
136 

joy in farm work, 209 

jubilee, year of, 66 

Julius Ceasar, 35, 40, 57 

Jupiter, 60 

jurisconsults, 48 


labor (see under other entries, 6. g., 
dignity or duty of labor under 
dignity or duty), common to 
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every creature, 194; Christ’s pub- 
lic life as, 97; distinguishes man 
from beasts, 76, 195; once effort- 
less, 61, 208; gift of God, 76; 
chief instrument for monastic life, 
217; natural, 61, 76; necessary 
for normal man, 218; as self-ex- 
pression, 208; combined with 
study, 77-8; should be super- 
natural, 218-9; unnatural, 45; 
means of highest wisdom, 193 

laborer, deserves wages, 101, 102, 
117; works in concert with God, 
209 

land, distribution of, in Palestine, 
63, under Pisistratus, 8, under 
Rome, 33, in Sparta, 6; Mosaic 
Law concerning, 63 ff.; robbing 
poor of, 69 

landholders, contempt of, for labor, 
4, 9, 10, 11, 30, 45-6, 50-1; in- 
justices of, 3, 68-9; prestige of, 
29 

law of work, 98, 154 

leaseholders, 33, 34 

“least ones,” 103-4 

legislation, against pagan worship, 
162; favorable to labor, 9, 11, 22, 
to slaves, 222-3; inimical] to labor, 
6, 7; on labor of clergy, 220-2; 
on Sunday repose, 224-5; pro- 
hibiting objectionable occupations, 
220, 223-4; Stoic influence on, 48 

leisure, needed for virtue, 14; for 
discharge of duties, 13-4 

Locatio-conductio, 5) 

lower classes, 1 

Lycaon, 2 

Lycurgus, 6 


Macarius, 168 

mandatum, 151 

manumissions, 5], 223 

Marius, 40 

Martin of Tours, 214 

Mary, low estate of, 190; son of, 
95; spouse of carpenter, 149, 201 

masters, duties of, towards slaves, 
127; subject to Christ, 119, 127 

material goods, over-anxiety for, 
reproved, 99, 195, 202 

material reward of labor (see also 
fruits of labor), emphasized by 
Jews, 70; recognized by Christ, 
100; worker’s right to, 102, 117, 
158 
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Meir, 75 

Melania, 173, 212, 213 

mental labor, 195 

Mercury, 142 

Messianic Era, labor in, 69 

Metics, 12, 21, 26 

military service (see also arms), 7, 
11, 34 

Minerva (see also Athena), 55, 56 

minister of Gospel, right of, to sup- 
port, 111, 126, 131, 205 

ministry, labor of, 101, 126 

μισθοφορία, aided Athenian democ- 
racy, 10; encouraged unemploy- 
ment, 10, 21, 44 

monks, influence of, on attitude to- 
wards labor, 218; obliged to labor, 
175, 177, 206, to labor according 
to their strength, 165, 175, seven 
hours daily, 217; plied own trade, 
218; some did not labor, 214, 
some disdained labor, 213; to 
stand at work, 166; to labor in 
silence, 166, 175 

Moses, 172 | 

motives for labor, charity, 115, 125, 
132, 164, 171, 179, 198, 210; ex- 
piation for sin, 62, 116, 123, 172, 
174; mortification, 166, 169, 174, 
176, 196, 198, 212; obedience to 
God’s law, 61, 70; self-respect, 114, 
156; self-support, 76, 100, 117, 
124, 147, 164, 165, 170ff., 196, 
206, 216; acquire virtue, 169, 
196, 199, 215 

Musonius, 48, 49, 50 

Mystical Body and labor, 177, 179, 
180 


necessity of labor (see also tdle- 
mess), 3, 46, 151, 210 

nobility, see aristocracy 

Noe, 62, 87 


occupations, despised, 80; forbidden, 
139 ff., 157, 184-5, 219-20; pre- 
ferred, 177-8, 197, 210 

Odysseus, 2 

oppression, of peasant, 6, 29, 34, 69, 
163; of poor, 3, 68-9 

Oral Torah, 59 

orphan boys to be taught a trade, 
156, 183 

overseers, 25, 28 


Pachomius, 164-5, 171, 212 
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Pallas, see Athena 

Pambo, 169 

pantheism, 47 

parables of Christ, from workday 
life, 96; presuppose work, 98 

Paradise, duty of labor in, 60, 76, 
194, 208; expulsion from, 61; 
work unnecessary in, 86 

Paris, 2 

parousia, 113 

Paula, 199, 200, 212 

Paulinus of Nola, 213, 220 

pay, see wages 

peasant (see also farmer), felt con- 
tempt of others for work, 4, 35; 
fled to desert, 129, 163; oppressed, 
6, 29, 33, 69, 163; superior to 
artisan, 28-9 

penalty (see also curse), 5, 45, 85-6 

“‘ people of the land,” 80 

Pericles, 9, 11, 20 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 18 

Philoromus, 170 

Pinianus, 213 

Pisistratus, 8 

Pittacus, 147 

Pius I, born a slave, 161 

Plato inferior to Paul, 151 

Plautus, 39 

ploughs and yokes, 135, 136, 137 

Pompey, 40: 

πόνος, 85 

Poseidon, 2, 24 

Posidonius, 46 

poverty, averted by labor, 4-5, 71; of 
Christ, 94, 150; no disgrace, 49; 
of first Christians, 120, 142; of 
Greek farmers, 29 

prayer, at work, 175, 179, 206, 207; 
of Greek workmen, 24; labor as, 
179; place of, in Benedictine 
Rule, 217 ff. 

Priam, 2 

pride, in profession and skill, 24-6, 
30, 51 ff., 83, 225; of wealthy, 
overcome by labor, 204 

proficiency 23-6, 30, 51-2, 225 

productivity, 211 

profit motive, 71 

proletariat 35, 38, 96, 121 

Promised Land, 63 

protector of worker, God as, 107 

pursuit of arms, see arms 


rabbis, worked for living, 75, 79; 
few scorned labor, 77 
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redemptive value of labor, see also 
ascetic value, 123 

rehabilitation of labor, 9, 48, 104 

relief, system of, in African churches, 
159-161; in Athens, 12; in Roman 
churches, 159; in Syrian churches, 
152 

religion, influence of, on attitude to- 
wards labor, 23, 54, 57, 121, 229 

religious services, attendance at, 
155, 224 

resurrection disputed, 70 

reward of labor, economic, see fruits 
of labor and material reward; 
eternal, 100, 117, 232; labor its 
own reward, 18] 

rhythm, 26 

right of worker to recompense (see 
also wages), 158 

Rusticus, 197, 198, 199 


Sabbath rest, 61-2, 88, 155 

sabbatical year, 63 

Saul, 68 

Schema, 64, 84 

schola, 56 

second coming, 112-3 

sedentary work, 173, 178, 180 

self-sacrifice, 54, 103 

self-support, see economic indepen- 
dence 

Septuagint, 85 

Serapion, 168, 171 

Serapis, 142, 163 

serfs 4, 67 

servants of Christ, 105 

service, Christ’s principle of, 99; all 
Christians in service of Christ, 
196; labor as service to God, 64, 
116, 118, 120 

servile labor on Sunday, 155 

Shammai, 75 

Shemiah, 74, 75 

shoemaking suitable to monk, 177 

shopkeepers, 46 

Silvanus, 55, 104 

Simon, the shoemaker, 
tanner, 106-7 

sing while working, 26, 207 

slaves, in agriculture, 33 ff.; became 
popes, 161; betterment of, 48; as 
brothers, 137; of Christ, 105, 116; 
converts to Christianity, 120; 
dignity of, 118, 145; duties of, 18- 
9, 41, 116, 127; equal before God 
to masters, 119, 145; forbidden to 
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assist in idolatry, 143; freed from 
sin, 119; in industry, 17, 39, 43; 
labor of, esteemed, 145; to be 
loved, 103; manumission of, 66, 
223; misery of, 37; number of, 
40-2, 45, 146; protected, 67, 223 

slavery, decline of, 51, 223; effect of, 
on opinion of labor, 16, 49, 58; 
in Greece, 6, 16-8; growth of, 6, 
16, 33, 34, 40; among Jews, 66-7; 
under Rome, 33-45 

social security, 129, 153, 160 

social unrest, 132 

social value of labor, 177, 211 

Socrates, 13, 19, 21, 27, 47 

soil, of Egypt, 29; of Greece, 8, 27, 
29; of Italy, 31 

soldiers, forbidden to execute men or 
take oath, 158; work of, sus- 
pended on Sunday, 224 

solidarity, Hebrew sense of, 64 

Solon, 8, 23 

Sophists, 48 

Sophocles, 21 

Sparta, 6 ff., 20 

spiritual purpose of labor, 193, 211 

spontaneous growth, 60 

spontaneous production of food, 5, 
45, 86 

state, Greek concept of, 13 

Statuta ecclesiae antiquae, 221-2 

Stoics, teaching and influence of, 46- 
50, 54, 58, 66, 86-8, 103, 147 

Sulla, 40 

Sunday repose from labor, 155-6, 
185-7, 224 

superior (abbot) to assign work to 
monks, 177, 218 


Tabernacle, 65 

Tabitha, 106-7 

Tannaim, 74 

tanning abominated, 80, 106-7 
teaching forbidden, 140, 157 
tenants, 6, 28, 36 

tentmaking, 108 ff. 

Thales, 13 

Thetis, 2 

“tiller of the soil,” 87 

titles of guild officers, 55 
tools, invention of, 46 
Trebius Justus, 226 ff. 
Trimalchio, 4] 

Tubaleain, 65 

tutelary gods, 55-7 

Tyrannus, lecture room of, 110 
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tyrants, favorable to workers, 8 


unclean occupations, 80 ff., 107, 184 

unemployed supported by com- 
munity, 129, 153, 159, 183 

Ursus, 214 

unproductive occupations, 211 


Valentinian, 223-4 

value of individual person, 12] 

variety of foods due to labor, 195 

Varro, 39, 45 

virtue, impossible for free work- 
man, 14-6; labor leads to, 169-70, 
196, 199, 215; leisure required 
for 14 

Vulcanus, 60 


wages, “badges of servitude,” 46; 
defrauding laborer of, 69, 107; 
disdain for, 46, 51; inadequate, 6, 
30; laborer worthy of, 101-2, 115; 
to be paid daily, 66, 84, 102; right 
to, 102, 117, 158, 196 
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war, see arms 

wealth, effect of, on attitude to- 
wards labor, 39; from God, 70; 
motive for work, 133, 210; promo- 
ted slavery, 6, 42 

wealthy, became monks, 212; urged 
to labor, 148-9, 200, 203 

wisdom, beyond worker, 72; of 
worker, 73, 148, 181 

Wise man, 46, 66 

work (see also labor), of hands 
gives God glory, 73; of ministry, 
101; necessary for perfection, 
215; for pay scorned, 178 

worker, as instrumental cause, 209; 
monastic aspirant must be, 166; 
rights of, upheld, 83-4 

working people, Jewish leaders, 68; 
preponderance of Christians, 107, 
120, 129, 131, 144, 149 


Zeno, bishop of Majuma, 169; the 
Stoic, 19-20 
Zeus, 60 
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